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A 


TWELVE months ago experts from the chief nations of the 
world were busily engaged in preparing for the greatest 
economic conference in history, in the hope of finding 
ways of grappling co-operatively with the problems created 
by the Great Depression. At the same moment the Dis- 
armament Conference, which had just been given a new 
lease of life by the recognition of the principle of equality 
of status for Germany, was resuming its work and embark- 
ing on yet one more attempt to organise peace with 
security. Both conferences have failed. 

But if 1933 has registered the most serious setback since 
the war to the cause of international co-operation, the 
results of the year have been anything but negative; for if 
we turn to the other side of the shield we find that national 
Governments have shown an almost feverish activity in 
attempting to deal with their difficulties in their own way 
—without paying much heed to the effect upon the rest of 
the world. Attempts have been made to control the 
machinery of production, new forms of political organisa- 
tion and administration have been and are still being tried 
out, and many countries have been tempted to explore the 
possibility of new groupings in order to safeguard their 
economic and political security. The year has, therefore, 
been one of experiment and innovation in which new 
methods have played an important role. In the process 
the sense of common purpose has been lost and the conflict 
of interest become more pronounced. In monetary and 
economic matters. the nations have found themselves at 
cross purposes, political friction has been increased, and 
there has been a lamentable revival of war psychology and 
suspicion. Two great nations have given notice, during 
the year, of their intention to quit the League of Nations, 
while a third has declared that the League must be radically 
reformed or perish. Almost without exception tariffs are 
higher, trade barriers more obstructive, and economic 
activity more fettered than at any time since the depres- 
tion set in four years ago. 

Of all the innovations of the year, both because of its 
methods and of its enormous scale, the great American 
experiment is of outstanding importance. Last January 
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the world in general, and Britain in particular, were being 
urged from across the Atlantic to return to the gold stan- 
dard. Indeed, it was even suggested that a generous com- 
position on War Debts might be offered in return for our 
acquiescence. Then the banks of America suddenly closed 
their doors. By midsummer the wheel had turned full 
circle and the Economic Conference was brought to naught 
by the refusal of America to consider any form of stabilisa- 
tion of the dollar exchange. At the turn of the year the 
nations, in much perplexity, are watching America steer 
an erratic course among the shoals of bimetallism and 
inflation. In its early stages the ‘‘ New Deal,’’ not only in 
America itself, where it certainly succeeded in turning 
psychological depression into an attitude of hope, but also 
throughout the world, gave a stimulus to economic expan- 
sion generally; the disappointment, however, of exaggerated 
hopes, the uncertainties created by a fluctuating and incal- 
culable dollar, the economic contradictions of N.R.A., and 
the pronounced drift towards a policy of greater self- 
sufficiency produced a setback in America—with the result 
that the world is less advanced on the road to prosperity 
than it would have been if a less ambitious and more con- 
sistent programme had been pursued in Washington. 
Fortunately the fears of the damage that might be done 
to the economic life of other nations by the depreciation of 
the dollar have proved exaggerated. Thanks to the efforts 
made to raise prices within the United States itself, and to 
the fact that a great country whose activities are pre- 
dominantly internal cannot at short notice improvise a 
large-scale export trade, there has been no flooding of world 
markets by American goods. Other countries have, there- 
fore, begun to take less tragically the menace of American 
depreciation, and there is even a growing confidence that 
the countries of the ‘‘ gold block ’’ may not after all be 
driven off the gold standard. This confidence has been 
strengthened by France’s eleventh-hour effort to balance 
her current Budget. Hence, with the pound and the franc 
fairly stable, the natural forces of recovery which have been 
in evidence for some time past, have in recent months had 
greater opportunity of making themselves felt. Though the 
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boat has been badly buffeted by the typhoon it has en- 
countered, it is again making a little headway in a rather 
calmer sea. 

The evidence of improvement is particularly marked in 
England, where the unemployment figures are nearly 
500,000 less than at Christmas, 1932, and the influence of 
the greater spending power resulting from a larger wages 
bill has shown itself in a brisk winter retail trade. The 
revenue is coming in well, and there is real hope that there 
will be a handsome Budget surplus which will enable the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to make a start in reducing 
taxation from the war levei to which it was raised by the 
crisis of 1931. But, even at home, the struggle against de- 
pression is a battle in which the fortune of the day sways 
now to this side, now to that, and our satisfaction can only 
be very qualified as long as we still have two and a quarter 
million persons in Britain recorded as unemployed, and no 
prospect of reducing this figure to a normal level—which 
should be well below.the million mark—without a real re- 
covery in foreign trade which will give employment to our 
export industries and to British shipping. 

From the economic point of view, therefore, the year 
ends on a note of, interrogation.. If, as is possible, the 
world is determined to try out the possibilities of self- 
sufficiency and of Government-regulated production as a 
cure for its present ills, there is little hope of rapid progress. 
The American farming community, for example, is just 
beginning to realise how great a curtailment of agricultural 
activity will be required if the United States is to abandon 
its historic role of exporter of raw produce—a fact which 
may have influenced the President to repeat that he is still 
ready to co-operate on a world basis in ‘‘ the lowering of 
barriers against commerce.’’ If widespread economic 
adjustments are to be made in most countries of the world 
they must inevitably be a heavy drag upon economic 
welfare during the long period of transition. If, on the 
other hand, the expansion of trade is carefully fostered 
and gains ground, the determination of each country to 
shut itself up within its own frontiers will steadily weaken 
and give place to a realisation that the best way to release 
potential demand is not to restrict production but to en- 
courage the exchange of goods. 

A change of heart in this respect, however, does not 
depend on economic considerations alone, for economic 
nationalism is begotten out of depression by political mis- 
trust. In this respect the record of the year is one of 
almost unrelieved gloom. In 1932 Japan discovered that 
owing to lack of decision and of common agreement among 
the greater Powers she could tear up her treaty obliga- 
tions with impunity, and her rupture with the League 
struck a disastrous blow at the whole system of collective 
security which the world has been trying so laboriously to 
build up since the war. The withdrawal of Germany from 
Geneva in October has forced the issue much nearer home. 
Herr Hitler’s action has compelled the nations to ask 
themselves to what extent they are prepared to moderate 
their individual ambitions, and what contribution they 
are each prepared to make in the cause of security and 
peace. To this leading question the Governments have not 
yet given their answer. 

Even here, however, the end of the year leaves us not 
entirely without hope. Throughout the worst crises of 
1933 the absence of any wild outbreak of imperialistic feel- 
ing in any country has proved the desire of the peoples 
themselves for peace. And as the year closes significant 
statements have been made by Russia and the United States 
—the two great nations whose absence from the League has 
been its greatest weakness—in which responsible spokes- 
men have declared that though these countries will not 
apply for membership of the League they will support it 
in the valuable work it is doing to maintain co-operation 
among the nations. 

The moral is plain. Whatever may be the domestic in- 
terests which distract their attention, the task of co- 
ordinating the new political: and economic ideals of the 
nations is by far the most urgent of those which face the 
statesmen of the world on the threshold of the New Year. 
No one can yet foresee how they will accomplish it; but, 
whatever the outcome, there is little doubt that future 
generations will look back on 1933 as a turning point in 
the history of economic and international relations. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND PEACE 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s long-awaited indication of his 
general policy with regard to the international problem of 
peace has been made at last, on December 2gth, at a dinner 
of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation in Washington. The 
occasion was appropriate and the date timely—on the eve 
of a fateful new year in the middle of a momentous inter- 
change of views between the Governments of Germany and 
France, and in an atmosphere of tension in the Far East. 
The pronouncement will certainly be given the closest 
scrutiny and consideration, to determine how far it may 
promote the cause of peace which, in Mr Roosevelt’s words, 
is clearly ‘‘ the good of the peoples of the world as 
distinguished from the good of the political leaders of 
privileged classes or of imperialistic aims.’’ 

The statement is in two parts: one part dealing with 
Pan-American relations and the other with the wider and 
more complicated problems of the world at large. To a 
European or an Asiatic reader, the Pan-American pro- 
nouncement may seem distinctly more positive and con- 
structive than the rest. 

The President has taken this early opportunity—on the 
morrow of a Pan-American Conference which has been 
unwontedly free from the political atmosphere of 
suspicion and unfriendliness—to put the coping stone upon 
a new United States policy which has been working out 
for several years past. In addressing himself to the Latin- 
American nations, President Roosevelt now supplements 
President Wilson’s historic declaration that the United 
States will never again seek to increase its territory by 
conquest. He declares that ‘‘ the definite policy of the 
United States from now on is one opposed to armed inter- 
vention ’’ involving ‘‘ the occupation of the territory of 
other republics even as a temporary measure.’’ And he 
adds that, if and when there has to be intervention of any 
kind in the internal affairs of any American country, the 
action must be taken jointly by all the other American 
countries and not by the United States unilaterally. 

The maintenance of constitutional government in other nations 
is not a constitutional obligation devolving upon the United 
States alone. It is only if and when the failure of the orderly 
processes affects the other nations of the Continent that it 
becomes their concern ; and the point to stress is that it becomes 
the joint concern of the whole continent in which we are 
neighbours. 

All this is manifestly both good sense and good policy. 
The upshot is that the Monroe Doctrine and its corollary 
are still to stand, but that they are henceforth to be carried 
out only by the action of all the American countries and 
not, as heretofore, by the action of the United States alone. 
The doctrine, of course, is that non-American Powers are 
not to be allowed to intervene forcibly or coercively, and 
above all not to acquire American territory by conquest, 
at the expense of any American nation or country. The 
corollary is that no American nation or country must be 
allowed to become such a nuisance to the rest of the world 
as to afford a specious excuse for non-American interven- 
tion in its internal affairs. A timely American intervention 
must anticipate this situation and prevent it from arising; 
and these are the only circumstances in which an American 
intervention in an American country’s internal affairs is 
permissible. The doctrine and the corollary stand; but 
the American sanction upon which they both rest is hence- 
forth to be a Pan-American affair and not an exclusive 
national policy of the United States. 

We believe that the Latin-American peoples will accept 
President Roosevelt’s declaration as sincere and will take it 
as the foundation for a new, genuine and effective system 
of Pan-American co-operation with one another and with 
the world. Here again, as in the reconciliation between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., we fancy that the 
behaviour of the Japanese militarists since the autumn of 
1931 has had an important—though altogether unintended 
—effect in bringing together the other nations concerned in 
the course of international politics in the Pacific. 

This brings us to that part of President Roosevelt’s pro- 
nouncement which deals with world affairs, and here we 
fear that he may have followed President Wilson too faith- 
fully in being trop simpliste. For, in this wider field, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt propounds a thesis which may possibly hold 
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tkood for the American Continent but is hardly adequate, 
in its nakedness, for the world as a whole. 
President Roosevelt’s thesis is that the danger to world 
peace, which is being felt so acutely to-day by every 
politically-conscious man and woman, is the work of a 
“minority which is numerically very small and is formidable 
ause of the sinister nature of its intentions and the dis- 
roportionate extent of its political power. ‘‘ The blame 
or the danger to world peace lies not in the world popula- 
jon but in the political leaders of that population.’’: He 
reckons that ‘* only Io per cent. of the people of the 
world ’’’ may conceivably ‘‘ go along with a leadership 
which seeks territorial expansion at the expense of neigh- 
bours,’’ while go per cent. ‘‘ are to-day content with the 
territorial limits of their respective nations and are willing 
further to reduce their armed forces to-morrow if every 
other nation in the world will agree to do the same thing.’’ 

To translate the President’s international thesis into 
American terms, he diagnoses our present international 
malady as the work of a handful of criminals corresponding 
to the gangsters, machine politicians and fraudulent 

financiers who have been made the scapegoats for the 
present ills of the United States; and his international policy 
follows almost automatically from this. He proposes a 
rough-and-ready plan for isolating, exposing and pillorying 
these villains of the international piece until they are intimi- 
dated, by the enlightened and outraged public opinion of 
mankind, into abandoning their knavish tricks. He com- 
mends the already more or less generally accepted 
principles that offensive weapons shall be abolished, only 
defensive weapons be retained, and the relative strength 
of the defence against attack be further increased by 
national fortification of frontiers and by international in- 

"}spection of national armaments. And then he asks—as an 
acid test for dividing the sheep from the goats—for ‘‘ a 
simple declaration that no nation will permit any of its 
armed forces to cross its own borders into the territory of 
another nation.”’ 

This prescription is excellent as far as it goes; but un- 
fortunately it stops short of asking, and a fortion of 
attempting to answer, two vital questions: first, what is to 
be done if the political leaders of 10 per cent. of mankind 
do refuse, with the consent of their respective countrymen, 
to give the proposed non-agression guarantee? And, 
secondly, why is it that any political leaders can induce 
their followers to ‘‘ seek territorial expansion at the expense 
of neighbours ’’ nowadays? 

One part of the answer to the first question surely is that, 
‘if certain Powers do decline to pledge themselves to non- 
sageression, then merely to put these bad citizens of the 
world into a moral pillory is a very ineffective retaliatory 
gesture by the law-abiding 90 per cent. of mankind. If 
certain Powers do take this contumaciously aggressive line, 
then surely the only safe course for the rest of us is to 
pledge ourselves to take action in case the recalcitrants pro- 
ceed to positive anti-social acts. So long as criminals exist, 
there must be physical measures to supplement the moral 
authority of the public law. 

But, of course, no sane or civilised society is content to 
lave it at that. While putting down crime by force so long 
% crime is rife, civilised men work to make the law effec- 
tve through moral authority alone by working for the 
dbolition of crime; and they work for its abolition by seek- 
ing to remove its incentive. This brings us to our second 
question: Why is it that the political leaders of ro per cent. 

‘f mankind—and, by implication, the figure clearly refers 

o Japan and Germany—are still able to lead their peoples 

dong the path of aggressive military adventure? Unless 
wecan understand the cause of this stark fact, we cannot 
type to remove it; and the cause, surely, is that certain 
ptoples have genuine and justifiable grievances against the 

Mtemational status quo which may just possibly be re- 

Messed, but cannot conceivably be remedied or removed, 

ly President Roosevelt’s policy of keeping the territorial 
aus quo inviolate. 

The truth is that, while it is of course flagrantly contrary 

lt public morals and to the public interest that any party 
wuld attempt to change the territorial status quo by force, 

t present political map of the world is by no means 

oly satisfactory; and, even if we were to judge that, on 
whole, this is as good a political map as we are likely 
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to get, it remains true—and an important truth—that the 
political map does not tell the whole story of international 
relations. The present political map, for example, involves 
a vast inequality in the distribution of material wealth per 
head as between the inhabitants of different States, taking 
into consideration the respective standards of living which 
they have a reasonable right to expect. And for the ‘‘ have- 
nots ’’ this inequality will become intolerable if the means 
of adjustment which used to be provided by the nineteenth- 
century freedom of migration and trade and investment 
across the national frontiers is taken away by the accentua- 
tion of our twentieth-century economic nationalism. The 
invasion of my neighbour’s territory by force of arms is 
not the only way in which I can do my neighbour 
monstrous injury. I can injure him almost as badly by 
refusing to accept his emigrants or his exports; and there 
are cases in which the imposition of an immigration veto 
or a prohibitive tariff or a competitive depreciation of the 
national currency amounts to as flagrant an act of aggres- 
sion against the injured party as an armed attack. If we 
want to ensure peace we must ensure justice, and there are 
many other violations of justice besides the flagrant crime 
of physical assault. If the world has its well-founded 
grievance against the militarism of Germany and Japan, 
the German and Japanese ‘‘ have-nots ’’ can also present 
a case against the world which we cannot refuse to consider 
if we sincerely wish to do justice and to enjoy peace. Here 
are questions with which the President does not deal but 
which the earnest seeker after peace is in duty bound to 
face. 


NINE MONTHS’ REVENUE 


THE accumulating signs of trade revival have been rein- 
forced by a quarterly return of revenue and expenditure 
which, partly by accident, partly through genuine im- 
provement, contributes to the general picture of satisfactory 
economic progress. The deficit which always arises in the 
first three-quarters of the financial year, owing to the con- 
centration of tax revenue in the March quarter, is this year 
only {98,116,395, against {204,668,094 a year ago, an 
improvement of {£106,551,699. This.result has been 
achieved by an increase of revenue and a decrease of ex- 
penditure. The revenue figures are given in the following 
table, which compares the actual increase or decrease 
during the first nine months with the Budget estimates of 
the changes in the whole year : — 


REVENUE (EXCLUDING SELF-BALANCING ACCOUNTS) 


(£ Million) 


| Year's Receipts Nine Months’ Receipts. 


























Pets Estimated To To Inc. (+) 

ee etinate | Inc. (+) | Dec. 31, | Dec. 30,| ec ' 

or Dec.(—)} 1932 1933 | Dec. (~) 

CustOMs.........seeees 167-2 168-0 + 0-8 127-2 134-3 + 7-1 

ERIE nc csccdeccsaces 120-9 101-2 —19-7 94-2 83-3 ~— 8&9 

Motor duties.......... 5-0 5-0 aan 1-7 1-9 + 0-2 

Income tax .. ...... 251-5 228-8 22-7 68-6 66-7 -— 1-9 

Sur-tax .......c.eee0e 60-7 51-0 -— 9-7 15-2 12-6 - 2-6 

Estate, etc., duties 77-1 74°8 —- 2-3 5-8 67-0 +10°2 

_ —" eaninndicese 19-2 20-4 + 1:2 11-6 14-2 + 2-6 

E.P.D. and Corp 

profits tax.......... 2-2 2-2 pon a si 
Land tax, ete. ...... 0-8 0-8 ia 0-2 0-2 a 

Total tax revenue... | 704-6 652-2 — 52-4 375-5 380-2 + 47 

Non-tax revenue .... 40-0 46-7 + 6:7 28-7 36-0 + 7-3 
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The most notable gain here is in the Death Duties, which 
show an increase of more than {10 millions, in spite of an 
estimated fall of over {2 millions in the full year. This, 
however, is largely explained by the duties on the late Sir 
John Ellerman’s estate, and can hardly be related to im- 
proving trade. The Customs and Excise figures are more 
encouraging, as the net decline of {1.8 millions compares 
with an estimated decline of {18.9 millions in the full year. 
The increase in stamps reflects the gradual recovery of 
financial activity. The income-tax and sur-tax figures are 
also satistactory, but it should be remembered that three- 
quarters of the revenue from this source is yet to come. 
The increase in non-tax revenue is due in part to the larger 
Post Office surplus, in part to the unexpended balance of 
the War Loan Depreciation Fund which has been brought 
into the Exchequer. 

The next table gives a similar comparison for the figures 
of expenditure : — 


EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING SELF-BALANCING ACCOUNTS) 


(£ Million) 
aan 
Year's Issue Nine Months’ Issue 
Estimated 
Actual | Estimated| Inc. (+) ae mi an. 500 
1932-33 | 1933-34 pe 1932 | 1983 ' | Dec. (—) 






















Interest and man- 
agement of Na- 

















tional Debt ...... 262-3 224-0 — 38-3 233-7 180-2 — 53-5 
Payments to North- 
ern Ireland Ex- 
iP nsieavepnniae 7:0 6-8 4:3 - 0-1 
Other Consolidated 
Fund Services ... 3-3 3-6 2-2 2-7 + 0-4 
Supply Services .... | 458-3 464-2 325-5 324-1 — 14 
Total ordinary ex 
diture ......... 730-9 698-5 —32-4 565-7 511-1 — 54-6 
New sinking fund... 17- om —17-2 14- eae 14-4 
Pa nts to U.S.A. 
Rusvenee “ = . 3-3 —25-7 





It is at once apparent that the greater part of the im- 
provement is due to the saving on the debt services. In- 
terest and management shows a saving of {53.5 millions, 
which is {15.2 millions more than the estimated saving for 
the full year. In addition, suspension of the sinking fund 
has saved {14.4 millions compared with the first nine 
months of 1932-33, and the token payments to the United 
States have been {25.7 millions less than the full payment 
made in December, 1932. The total debt saving is there- 
fore {93.5 millions. Expenditure on the Supply Services 
shows a reduction of {1.4 millions, compared with a 
budgeted increase of £5.9 millions in the full year. Little 
can be built upon this, however, in view of the relatively 
large amount of supply expenditure which falls into the 
March quarter. 

A reduction of over {100 millions in the December 
deficit has not unnaturally given rise to talk of a sub- 
stantial surplus at the end of the financial year and to 
rosy dreams of reductions of taxation in the Budget. Such 
optimism needs careful qualification. In the first place, 
£67.9 millions of the improvement arises out of the reduc- 
tion of interest charges on the National Debt and the 
suspension of the sinking fund. Mr Chamberlain 
budgeted for a saving of {55.5 millions on these two items, 
and even if the saving exceeds this figure the excess will 
go not to building up the surplus, but to reduction of debt. 
A further {25.7 millions has been saved on the American 
debt payments, but these are not taken into the Budget 
figures. After these items are excluded, the improvement 
on last year consists of an increase of {12 millions in 
revenue and a decrease of {1.1 millions in expenditure. 
The Chancellor budgeted for a reduction of revenue in 
the whole year of £45.7 millions and an increase of ex- 
penditure (other than debt services) of {5.9 millions. 

Everything therefore turns upon the collection of 
revenue in the next three months. The return to the pre- 
vious system of collecting income tax on Schedules B, D 
and E in two equal half-yearly instalments will cost the 
Exchequer {12 millions this year. If revenue and expendi- 
ture from now to March are (with the exception of this 
reduction of {12 millions in revenue) exactly the same as 
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last year, the surplus (including any amount applied to§ 
the reduction of debt) will be {52.7 millions. But as the § [— 
yield of income-tax and sur-tax will in all probability be | 
below last year, and as there is already a prospective allo. 

cation to debt redemption of over {15 millions, the final § | 
resulting surplus, properly so called, may be no more than § | 
about {30 millions. | 


The prospective position in 1934-35 depends upon a 
variety of factors. The yield of income-tax should be 
higher, due to improving trade and to the non-recurreng 
of the reduction of {12 millions arising out of the change in 
the method of payment. On the other hand, the Ellerman 
windfall will not be repeated and the {10 millions taken from 
the War Loan Depreciation Fund will not again be available, 
On the expenditure side the total depends on the forthcoming 
estimates, which are expected to show an increase, and on 
whether it is decided to reinstate the sinking fund. Six. 
pence off the income-tax would cost about £27 millions, 
and restoration of the “‘ economy cuts ’’ {23 millions. It 
is still optimistic to believe that the Chancellor will be able 
to afford both, even if there is no other increase in the 
estimates. 
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THE FEDERAL SECURITIES ACT ay a 


On December 23rd we published an article on Th&the m 
Responsibilities of Directors under English Law. The fob into tt 
lowing article, contributed by a legal expert, discusses th Senate 
content and the effects of the much-debated Federd§ out o 
Securities Act in the United States. These articles wil4 by th 
enable the reader to compare the situation in the two} reflect 
countries in a matter of very great public importance. finan 
A TIGHTLY-DRAWN statute for the regulation of modem  stater 
finance is inevitably a complicated organism, and a brief they 
summary is hardly calculated to achieve accuracy. Eluci-§ innoc 
dation is rendered still more difficult when the meaning and tually 
effect of such legislation are enmeshed in passionate political’ finally 
controversy. Such are the difficulties confronting any con- |signat 
sideration of one of the legislative fruits of the ‘‘ New? In; 
Deal ’’—the ‘‘ Securities Act of 1933.’’ Yet, with an} stand 
ocean separating us from the alarums and excursions} occup 
attending this Act, its essentials ought not to elude objective § only | 
analysis. gain, 

The American measure was avowedly based on the§ ves 
British Companies Acts. But effective utilisation of foreign} the © 
legislative models means adaptation, not transplantation. reliev 
The American draftsmen had to apply the investors’ safe ,!"V& 
guards under English law in the light of American methods} te, 
of distribution of securities, which, as is well known, ar§@ 
very different from those prevailing in this country. The disclo 
English marketing of securities is not (pace Hatry), as it isqutru 
in the United States, a high-pressure machinery, operating lation 
through a vast network of intermediaries to force securities | t 
upon cooks, waiters and housewives. Also, regard must be" dis 
had to the important practical differences in legal admini-} ‘ve 
stration between a federated continent and a relatively df an 
simple legal unit like England. Finally, the Securities #Mter 
Act can be read understandingly only in the context of the json 
appalling disclosures, before the Senate Banking Com- _ But 
mittee, of the practices of American investment houses and ff £1 
bank affiliates during the years of prosperity—practices in- Fw 
dulged in not by mere “ fly-by-nights,’’ but by certain Psta 
leaders of American finance. 

The first effort of the Federal Government to regulate the ~ 
capital market has modest objectives. It is accurately § ies 
described as ‘‘ an Act to provide full and fair disclosure of f, 
the character of securities sold in interstate and foreign com fi. 
merce and through the mails, and to prevent frauds in the}. 
sale thereof . . ."’ The registration statement, to be filed a 
with the Federal Trade Commission (Sec. 6), is the counter- fi, 
part of the British requirement for a truthful prospectus 
as the prerequisite to the solicitation of public subscriptions By, 
(Sec. 5). The categories of information (subject to appro & 
priate administrative dispensation) to be furnished by the § 
registration statement are enumerated in Schedules A and B 
respectively. But the Act would be merely exhortation 
without the sanctions of adequate recovery by the victims 
of disobedience to its provisions. 
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The nature of this civil liability has been made the battle- 
cry against the statute. Close attention to the text of the 
Act, in its American setting, becomes essential to appreciate 
The the merits of the controversy. As originally introduced 
fol § into the House of Representatives and as it first passed the 
‘thi Senate, the Securities Act imposed absolute liability with- 
era out opportunity for exculpation for representations made 
will} by those under duty to disclose. Congress thereby merely 
two} reflected widespread public opinion, arising from the 
financial revelations, that those responsible for financial 
Jem statements ought to be obliged to act at their peril, since 
oriefff they were in a position to verify their statements, and the 
luci-§ innocent investor was not. But this drastic proposal even- 
and§ tually yielded to the much more moderate measure that 
tical’ finally emerged from the House and received the President’s 
con- signature. 
New? Ina word, absolute liability was eliminated, and ‘‘ the 
_ alistandard of reasonableness ’’ required of a ‘* person 
sions § occupying a fiduciary relationship ’’ was imposed. Barring 
ctive J only the issuer, who obtained the fruits of an unfair bar- 
gain, all those who shared in the process of misleading the 
the finvestor by ‘‘ an untrue statement of a material fact ’’ or 
reion # the omission ‘‘ to state a material fact ’’ (Sec. 11 (a)) are 
tion. Telieved of liability upon proof that they made reasonable 
safe- ,investigation into the facts which they helped to dissemi- 
hods/ Hate, and that they had ‘‘ reasonable ground to believe and 
, anpdid believe at the time ’’ in the truth and adequacy of the 
Thepiisclosure (Sec. rr (b) (3) ). In basing liability on ‘‘ an 
it sguntrue statement of a material fact ’’ the American legis- 
ating J4tion takes over the English law, which wisely shuts the 
rities §0r to evasion by laying down the broad standard of duty 
st be” disclose, in the language of Lord Davey’s Committee, 
mini- J} everything which could reasonably influence the mind 
ively [4 an investor of average prudence.’’ And in covering 
rities terial omissions, the American draftsmen translated the 
of the f8on of the Kylsant case into explicit language. 
Com-§j But there are divergences between the American Act and 
s and#’English pattern. They concern the burden of proof 
es in- §“0wn on the investor, once a material misrepresentation 
ertain fstablished, and the range of persons suable for such mis- 
resentation. The American Act, unlike the British, holds 
ble all who shared in the process of misleading the in- 
Stor—including accountants and any other expert ‘‘ whose 
sre of f™*Ssion gives authority to a statement made by him,”’ 
) a” underwriters,’ the term including a series of inter- 
'n the | wate sellers. And to succeed in his suit, either for 
, filed ®10N, #.e., return of the security, or for damages, 
anter- Fd to the original offering price (Sec. rz (g)), the 
yectus @ "Can buyer need not prove his own reliance upon the 











te the 


ptions tepresentation nor trace the amount of his damage 
ppro- Bary” resulting from such misrepresentation. The variants 
yy the Bh two Acts are due to differences, alluded to above, 
and BE fen the English and the American security markets. 

tation B.trasted with a sale of securities concentrated largely 
ictims [2 4 small area and among professionally informed 


1S, appears American frenzied finance, operating 
ugh many intermediaries—a nation-wide enterprise of 








high-pressure salesmanship. As a practical matter, the big 
uninformed mass of small buyers throughout the country 
relies not upon any company statements, but upon the 
market opinion created by the big buyers in New York. To 
require the ordinary investor to prove direct reliance upon 
some material misrepresentation would practically deny him 
a remedy. On the other hand, the Act provides for contribu- 
tion, inter, etc., among all who are potentially liable. 
Furthermore, all who are participants in a flotation can 
arrange for an equitable distribution of the risk of loss, just 
as they provide for their respective shares in the profits. 

But it is urged that, however reasonable the Act may be 
and unreasonable the fears it engenders, these fears are, 
in fact, preventing new issues and necessary refunding, 
thereby gravely retarding recovery. To which it is answered 
that the substantial lack of financing since the Act came 
into force is due to a combination of economic factors wholly 
unrelated to the Securities Act, and which, indeed, that Act 
was in part designed to help correct in time. Among these 
factors are excessive plant equipment rendering impossible 
the vast, pre-depression industrial flotations; depreciation 
in the credit of many companies, and unwillingness of 
others to incur, for the present, new heavy fixed charges; 
monetary uncertainties; the lack of institutional and private 
savings for investment; and the general banker-shyness of 
the public. Doubtless honest fears and, even more, the 
so-called bankers’ strike—the conscious withholding of some 
financing in the hope of forcing relaxation of the Securities 
Act—may have restrained some flotations. But there is 
certainly lacking proof that the Securities Act is responsible 
for the doldrums of the capital market. One of the counsel 
for J. P. Morgan and Company recently wrote that ‘‘ it is 
still too early to prove conclusively with figures either that 
it is or is not the fault of the Act that no American com- 
panies of any size are doing any capital financing.’’ And 
when Mr Winthrop Aldrich, the head of the Chase National 
Bank, after suggesting to the Senate Banking Committee 
the other day that the Securities Act may ‘‘ impede a_re- 
vival of a normal capital market,’’ was asked by Senator 
Couzens for concrete examples of issues prevented by the 
Act, he took refuge in the reply, ‘‘ I am not in the securities 
business at all.’’ 

Defenders of the Act properly point out that, while 
neither rails nor municipals are within the contested pro- 
visions of the Act, there has been likewise a drought in rails 
and municipal financing. What financing there has been, 
the Government (through R.F.C. and P.W.A.), not private 
capital, has done. This is all the more significant, for here 
—deferred maintenance and equipment and municipal 
public works—is the most promising field for capital ex- 
penditure. Yet, the Pennsylvania Railroad, a first-class 
risk, has had to borrow $80 millions from the Government 
for its electrification. San Francisco recently attempted to 
sell $13 millions bonds for public improvement. The only 
private bid it could obtain, at 6 per cent. interest, was de- 
nounced by Secretary Ickes as ‘‘ unconscionable.’’ The 
Port of New York Authority has had a similar experience. 
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After vain efforts to enlist private money, the Authority 
was loaned $40 millions to build a new Hudson River 
tunnel. And of many impending maturities one is bound 
to say that they affect companies that are candidates not 
for refunding but for reorganisation. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that there will be a 
wholesale resignation of directors, fearful of undue respon- 
sibility. Some American directors—probably a consider- 
able percentage—should resign. Too many are either 
‘‘ fronts ’’ or lawyers who should be advisers and not ‘‘ on 
the board,’’ or men who are not single-minded because of 
conflicting interests. Directors of responsibility will not 
shrink from their responsibility. 

A fierce drive is now being made against the Act. Big 
financial law firms and newspapers that enjoyed a large 
volume of financial advertising have led a vigorous cam- 
paign purporting to urge ‘‘ minor ”’ or “‘ clarifying amend- 
ments.’’ Of course, even the most carefully drawn statute 
can, after eight months, be made more letter-perfect. But 
the Securities Act is on the way to becoming a symbol of the 
‘* New Deal.’’ Congress is not likely to open up a statute, 
only recently passed without a dissenting vote in either 
House, in response to what is universally regarded as 
a Wall Street campaign. Nor is the President more likely 
to yield on one of his chief measures, particularly since he 
is well aware that if the Act is now opened to amendment, 
it is as apt to be stiffened as to be weakened. A different 
move by the President seems more probable. If the capital 
market is unwilling or unable to do needed financing on 
decent terms, the Government will itself establish a financ- 
ing agency. If this should happen, it is hardly to be 
expected that private banking will retire from the field. 





COAL TAR AND ITS PRODUCTS 


WHEN two or more commodities are produced together as 
the result of a single process, the supply of those which 
are relatively of minor importance does not readily re- 
spond to changes in demand, and the price of these 
by-products therefore tends to be erratic. The market for 
coal tar products has recently furnished an interesting 
example of the vagaries which occur in such cases of 
‘“ joint-supply.’’ Coal tar is one of the by-products of 
gas and metallurgical coke. Coal is not distilled primarily 
for the sake of these by-products, for although the value 
of the total production of coal tar is substantial, it con- 
tributes only a relatively small proportion to the value of 
the output of gas works and coke ovens. The supply of 
coal tar varies, therefore, with changes in the demand for 
gas and metallurgical coke rather than with the demand 
for coal tar, whose price is thus liable to extreme 
fluctuations. 

The United States, Great Britain, Germany and France 
normally account for about 80 per cent. of the world’s 
output of coal tar. While coke ovens furnish the larger 
share of the production in the United States and in Ger- 
many, Great Britain’s output is derived in approximately 
equal proportions from gas-works and coke ovens. 

The catastrophic decline in the activity of the world’s 
iron and steel industry between 1929 and 1932 and the 
consequent reduction in the demand for metallurgical coke 
brought about a sharp contraction in the supply of coal 
tar from coke ovens. Although the fall in the output of 
gas was much less pronounced, the total supply of coal tar 
declined considerably. Since the demand for coal tar 
itself did not show a proportionate decline, its price rose 
sharply during this period. The advance in the price of 
coal tar is the more striking as it coincided with a sharp 
fall in the price of coke and other raw materials. 

The decline in the production of coal tar was most pro- 
nounced in the United States and in Germany. The 
development of the production of coal tar in the principal 
countries, as well as the movement of prices since 1929, 
are shown as follows. The figures for some of these 
countries are somewhat scanty as they are not collected 


regularly. 
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PRODUCTION AND PRICES OF CRUDE COAL TAR 





Production 
(In thousands of tons) 

















Price it: Londg, 
— at = of 
United Great France (Per ton) 
States Britain | Germany (inc. Saar) 
s. 

see cccscsuacs 2,970 1,952 1,730 (e) 26-27 
eae (a) 1,835 (a) 05 22-24 
SE. cuccicesiipbeesanase 2,020 1,641 1,080 672 26-28 
OU eee aoc (a) 1,568 (a) 581 38-40 
cis ihc (a) (a) (a) (a) 30-32 


(a) Not available. 


During the first year of the depression the demand for 
coal tar declined faster than the supply, with a consequent 
fall in prices. In the following two years the pace of the 
downward movement of supplies exceeded the reduction in 
demand, and prices rose by no less than 67 per cent. The 
revival of the iron and steel industry in 1933 led to al 
increase in the demand for metallurgical coke and hene 
to an expansion in the supply of coal tar, which soon began 
to exceed demand at the current level of prices. Hence, 
while the prices of coke and other raw materials tended to 
rise, the quotation for coal tar declined rapidly. 

The freakishness of price movements was, however, stil 
more pronounced in the case of some of the products 
derived from crude coal tar. The number of products 
obtained from coal tar is considerable and includes, among 
others, pitch, creosote, naphtha, naphthalene, mote 
benzol, carbolic acid, toluol, anthracene and road tar. Th 
price of each of these products varies not only with the 
supply of coal but also with the demand for the other coall 
tar products. The fluctuations in the quotations for indi- 
vidual coal tar products since 1929 are shown in the nex 
table : — 












Prices OF Coat TaR PRODUCTS 














Road Tar Pitch Motor Benzol Crude j 
End of Year (per barrel of | (per ton, f.o.b. (per gallon, Naphthalene | 
40 gallons) London) London) (per ton) } 
s. s. d. s. 
ST sacninssnbcaknene 11-14 47-5 17-18 90-110 
TT hibetaicnsesnides 9-11 45 16-17 80-100 
| ieee 12-14 70-75 143-15} 70-90 
DE kisinannnineneiane 13-14 100 19--20 80-90 
_ __ ETE 12-13 65-67-5 17-18 70-75 


The developments in the market for coal tar pitch hav 
been especially interesting, for its price has been liable to 
violent fluctuations owing to the relative inelasticity of 
demand and because of the difficulty of finding suitable/ 
substitutes. The production of coal tar pitch, which i 
used chiefly as a binder in the manufacture of briquettes 
absorbs a substantial proportion of the output of crud¢ 
coal tar. The proportion of the world’s output of coal ta 
pitch employed in the manufacture of briquettes rose fron 
55 per cent. in 1929 to 58 per cent. in 1930 and 62 per cent. 
in 1931. The development of the production (based on 
such meagre statistical evidence as is available) and exports 
of coal tar pitch in the principal countries since 1929 | 
been as follows: — 


PRODUCTION AND Exports oF CoaL TAR PITCH 
(In thousands of tons) 








United States Germany Great Britain Cinch Sost 
ea 
| Proton Exports | Production | Exports | Production | Exports | Prod io 
Se 
1929... fe 10 |. (a) 203 574 369 (a) 
1930 ... a) 27 | * (a) 260 491 289 (a) 
1931 ... 453 51 492 232 341 231 197 
1932... (a) 188 (a) 128 367 250 (2) 
1933... (a) (b)144 (a) (c) 64 (a) (c)203 (a) 





(a) Not available. (6) January—October. (c) January-November. 


The United States and Germany are the leading pro- 
ducers of coal tar pitch. The relatively smaller output 04 
Great Britain is largely due to the fact that the briquette 
industry is relatively unimportant in this country. Out 0 
total of 18 million tons of briquettes produced in the world 
as a whole in 1931 Great Britain accounted for only 870,000 
tons, or 4.8 per cent. The proportion of the world produc: 
tion of coal tar pitch entering international trade is qui 
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substantial. In the past Great Britain and Germany have 
been the principal exporters, but more recently the United 
States has rapidly increased her share of the world’s ex- 
ports. France’s exports are relatively small. 

Reference to the next table shows the wide fluctuations 
in the price of coal tar pitch in London since 1927: — 


Price oF Coat TAR PITcH, F.0.B. LONDON 











(Per ton) 
End of | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 
s. s. s. s. s. s. s. 

January ....... 130 85 37-5 47-5 45 85 100 
February ...... 110-115 | 70 35-36 | 47-5 45 85 95-100 
March ......... 90 65 35 47-5 45 95 | 90-92-5 
APil ......0000 75-80 65 35 47°5 45 95 90 
eee 75-80 65 37:5 | 47-5 45 95 85-90 
ines 82-5-85 | 65 40 47-5 45 95 80 
BE cesenssnront 85-87°5 | 57-5 | 42-5-45| 47-5 50 95 80 
August.......... 92-5-95 | 50 45 47:5 | 52-5 | 95-97-5 80 
September 90-925 | 45-46 | 47:5 | 47-5 55 95-97-5 
October ........ 87:5 | 40-42-5| 47-5 | 47-5 | 60-65 | 97-5-100 | 70-72-5 
November ..... 90 |40-42-5| 47-5 | 47-5 | 65-70 100 65-67 -5 
December...... 90 40 47°5 45 70-75 100 65-67 -5 





Owing to the growing shortage of supplies quotations 
rose by leaps and bounds between June, 1931, and 
December, 1932. The advance in prices during this period 
amounted to no less than 122 per cent. as compared with a 
rise of 82 per cent. in the quotation for crude coal tar. The 
relative inelasticity of the demand for coal tar pitch is 
partly due to the fact that the average pitch content of 
briquettes is only about 7 per cent. Nevertheless, the 
enormous rise in prices encouraged the search for a substi- 
tute, which was found in the form of petroleum tar pitch. 
Experience showed, however, that petroleum tar pitch 
could not be regarded as a satisfactory binder. On the 
other hand, a number of tests showed that it can be mixed 
to a small extent with coal tar pitch without serious detri- 
ment to the quality of the briquettes. 

The anxiety of consumers was, however, soon dispelled, 
for as soon as production of coke began to increase early in 
1933 the price of coal tar pitch declined as rapidly as it had 
risen in the previous year. If the expansion in the world’s 
iron and steel industry continues it is quite probable that 
the downward movement will continue, especially as a 
result of the increase in United States exports stimulated 
by the depreciation of the dollar. In the absence of an 
international agreement among producers designed to 
maintain prices by restricting supplies, the Pitch Marketing 
Company, which acts as a central selling agency for pro- 
ducers in this country, will scarcely be able to stem the 
decline in prices to a more reasonable level. 


PAYING THE PIPER 


Ficures have recently been given to Parliament pur- 
porting to show the amount of taxation per head in 
different countries; and the country has noted once again, 
with a mixture of pain and pride, that as usual John Bull’s 
name heads the list. Whether such figures tell us anything 
about the real ‘‘ burden ’’ of taxation borne by the various 
nations is, however, quite another story; for the moment 
the figures are examined it is obvious that they mean 
nothing unless they are related to the income of the people 
of the country-—which gives a first rough indication of their 
capacity to pay, that they may be distorted out of all 
meaning by selecting arbitrary exchange rates for con- 
verting them to a common currency, and that it is an 
extremely complicated business to disentangle from the 
public accounts of different countries any figures which are 
comparable with one another. 

How inconsiderate of the foreigner not to set out his 
accounts according to our excellent British model! but be- 
fore we pat ourselves too heartily on the back it would be 
well to ask ourselves just what it means when the Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury tells us that the burden of taxa- 
tion in Great Britain is {14 ros. 6d. per head. As soon as we 
try to answer this question we find that our rulers have 
been playing some extraordinary tricks with British finances 
and that it is very hard to say how much we do in fact 
contribute to the State. 
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LT TT SSE ESF TTT ESTES 
Our public revenue is normally presented to us in the 
following standard form :— 


Ordinary Revenue. 
1. Inland Revenue. 
2. Customs and Excise. 
3- Motor Vehicle Duty (Exchequer Share). 
Total Receipts from Taxes. 
. Post Office (Net Receipt). 
. Crown Lands. 
. Receipts from Sundry Loans. 
. Miscellaneous Receipts. 
Total Non-tax Revenue. 


Self-Balancing Revenue. 
8. Post Office. 
9. Road Fund. 


Total Self-Balancing Revenue. 


NON» 


As far as central finance is concerned the figure for taxation 
per head is obviously derived from the total for the first 
main group (Items 1 to 3).* But what does this total mean 
in relation to the rest of the accounts? Why is the addi- 
tional levy on the taxpayer qua automobile-owner (Item 3) 
acknowledged to be a tax whilst the levy on him as con- 
sumer of postal services (Item 4) is grouped as a non-tax? 
What is the real significance of the self-balancing accounts? 
If all the revenue from the motor vehicle duties were 
expended through the Road Fund account, would this 
constitute a reduction in taxation? If postage rates were 
raised to swell the net receipts of the Post Office, could it 
be argued that no additional burden had been placed on 
the taxpayers of the U.K.? What is the distinguishing 
mark of a burden? What consolation is it to the ordinary 
citizen to be relieved in his capacity as taxpayer and 
mulcted in his réle as consumer? 
This brings us up sharply against the most recent 
developments of modern public finance. The current | 
practice is more and more to secure the ends of the State, 
or rather of the Government in power, without showing 
any trace of the cost in the national accounts. There is 
much to be said for the reform adopted in 1928 by Mr | 
Churchill when, on the not unreasonable plea that net | 
rather than gross figures were really involved, the self- 
balancing accounts were placed below the line; but the | 
latest procedure goes further and pushes items out of the | 
Budget altogether. A good example is the wheat levy. | 
No one will dispute that the assistance given to wheat | 
growers is of the same nature as that given to growers of | 
sugar beet. This assistance could have taken the form of | 
a subsidy raised from the general taxpayer; something on | 
the income tax or a customs or excise duty would have | 
been registered in the accounts and put John Bull still | 
further ahead in the international statistics. As is well | 
known, the straightforward method of a subsidy was not | 
employed. Instead what has come to be known as a 








* Apparently the figure of {14 ros. 6d. given in the Parliamen- 
tary answer was obtained by taking £652 millions, the total for 
Items 1 to 3 in this year’s Budget, and dividing by something less 
than 45 millions of population. Thus local taxation is ignored and 
the comparison with other countries is meaningless. 
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processing tax was levied on the millers, who pay so much 
per sack of flour milled into a fund which is distributed to 
home wheat growers, the millers, of course, passing on the 
charge to the consumer. 

No embarrassing details of this fund appear in the 
national accounts, and it will be a very unsophisticated 
Government which in future finances its schemes via the 
Budget by the old orthodox methods. Even the tariff has 
become old-fashioned as a form of assistance, since some of 
its effects receive undue publicity in the customs accounts. 
A Board of Control for an industry, with power to make 
internal levies and transfers, can achieve the same and 
greater results without attracting the attention and com- 
ment inherent in Budget debates. A subsidy stands naked 
in the accounts and leads to unpleasant calculations of the 
kind that demonstrate that it would be cheaper to import 
the product, give it away free and pension off all engaged 
in the industry. The Times on November 25th had a lead- 
ing article on ‘‘the unnecessary beet-sugar industry’’ which 
at first glance suggested a surprising and belated change of 
attitude. But what emerged was that The Times’ objec- 
tion was only to the fact that ‘‘ a valuable experiment was 
being financed in the present crude way by the general 
taxpayer,’’ whereas consultation between the producing, 
refining and distributive sections of the sugar industry had 
now reached a stage when the same results could be 
secured by a marketing scheme. ‘‘ The unification of the 
whole sugar industry offers a clear chance to relieve the 
general taxpayer of a heavy -burden now without exciting 
implacable hostility in anyone—except possibly Sir Herbert 
Samuel.”’ 

Itis a tribute to Sir Herbert that he could not be 
taken in by this fiscal jugglery, since there is hardly any 
limit to the exploitation of the device. A good parlour 
game for economists would be to invite them to empty the 
Budget of as many items as possible while at the same time 
ensuring a continuance of all the services involved. The 
Unemployment Insurance Scheme is another example of 
a form of processing tax which operates through an 


NOTES OF 


Our New!Dress.—The unfamiliar appearance of the 
Economist this week, and the surprise which some readers 
may experience on finding certain features no longer in 
their accustomed places, call for a word of explanation. 
A new type-face has been employed throughout, with a 
clearer lay-out on each page, in the belief that the change 
will make the Economist easier to read. We hope that the 
verdict of our readers will approve this innovation. No 
change has been made in the contents of the Economist, 
but the order of the contents has been changed in one 
important respect. The Money Market report, together 
with those Notes of the Week which deal with banking and 
the money market and such articles as discuss these 
subjects from time to time, will be brought together in a 
self-contained section immediately preceding the section 
relating to the Stock Exchange. This means that, follow- 
ing the contents, the Economist will open with articles of 
general interest. Two minor changes may also be men- 
tioned. The Stock Exchange now contains a series of 
Company Notes, of which the first each week analyses 
the position of a particular industry or concern; 
while ‘‘ Commercial Reports ’’ will be replaced by a section 
on Commerce and Trade, headed by a special weekly 
survey of the commodity markets. These, together with 
a number of small alterations in lay-out, constitute one of 
the greatest changes in the appearance of the Economist 
since its foundation over ninety years ago. 


* * * 


The New Year’s Honours.—The New Year’s honour list 
this year contains one feature of unusual interest. Canada 
once more finds her place in the awards, owing to the 
decision of Mr Bennett to disregard the resolution passed by 
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autonomous fund, relieving central and local finance of an 
enormous service. It could be extended to take the whole 
of poor relief off the rates and taxes. Why not a processing 
tax on marriage to constitute an independent fund adminis- 
tered by the Registrar-General for maternity and infant 
welfare services? Every planning scheme which sets up 
a control for an industry or a branch of an industry could 
include arrangements for taking over Government services 
with the implicit understanding that the cost could be 
covered in the charge to the consumer. The Bursars of 
Oxford colleges recently exhorted the Minister of Agricul- 
ture to regulate livestock in the interests of the College 
revenues. Mr Walter Elliot announced the necessary cuts 
in imports on December 21st. Why stop at Oxford and a 
twopence-a-pound levy on the Sunday joint? Make it 
sixpence, and then the Beef Board could administer the 
whole University grant. Why should development funds 
and grants and expenditure on scientific and industrial 
research figure in the published accounts? The milk, 
bacon, butter, hops, potatoes, poultry, coal, iron and steel 
marketing boards can include a toll for these purposes in 
their prices. If authors, publishers and printers would 
only get together in the approved manner of the sugar 
industry, a concealed threepenny levy on detective novels 
would render the Secret Service item absolutely secret, 
while the combined daily Press could, by a compromise, 
lift the Air Force supply and the League of Nation’s contri- 
bution out of the realm of sordid financial squabble once 
and for all. A National Entertainment Board could 
“* process ’’ after-dinner speakers and take over the Gov- 
ernment Hospitality Fund. A comprehensive scheme 
embracing assessors, fire brigades and insurance com- 
panies—but the imagination boggles at the opportunities 
afforded by these methods of screening the public accounts 
in the domestic grocery bill. Perhaps the simplest tech- 
nique, after all, is that towards which many nations are 
tending, namely, a processing-tax on currency which will 
ultimately convert all taxation into a deficit covered by 
‘* boloney ’’ units of account. 
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the Canadian House of Commons in 1919 against the con- 
ferment of titles. This somewhat unusual procedure has 
certainly been greeted with mixed feelings by Canadian 
public opinion, but no fair-minded critic is likely to question 
the suitability of recommendations which include a 
G.C.M.G. for the Chief Justice of Canada, the Rt. Hon. 
Lyman Poore Duff, and a knighthood for the Hon. J. M. 
Tellier, Chief Justice of Quebec. There are five new Peers, 
Sir Evelyn Cecil, Sir Bertram Falle, Sir Douglas Newton, 
Sir William Morris, of motor car fame, and mirabile dictu 
Mr Godfrey Elton. The new Baronets include Sir William 
McLintock, the well-known accountant, the late Minister of 
Transport, Mr Pybus, Major Ralph Glyn, M.P., and Mr 
O. d’A. Goldsmid. Among the Knighthoods, Lancashire 
is represented by Mr Kenneth Lee, the chairman of Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Company; Mr. T. D. Barlow, recently 
president of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, who 
becomes a K.B.E., and Mr Miles E. Mitchell, a director of 
the Manchester Ship Canal Company. Finance is repre- 
sented by Mr Follett Holt, the well-known chairman of 
many companies operating in South America and recently 
chairman of the Frozen Peso Balances Committee, who 
receives a K.B.E. Industry also receives its due in the 
persons of Lord Weir, who is made a G.C.B., Mr D. Allan 
Hay and Mr R. E. Herdman, who receive Knighthoods. Nor 
are other interests forgotten. Among the new Knights are 
Mr. P. P. Rowe, who has done notable service for housing 
and the theatre, Dr. Hagberg Wright, the Librarian of the 
London Library, Dr. C. S. Cockerell, the director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, Commander Britten, 
of the Berengaria, and Mr Cedric Hardwicke, the dis- 
tinguished actor. Last, but not least, a well-merited Com- 
panionship of Honour is conferred on Dr. T. E. Page, the 
Editor-in-Chief of the Loeb Classical Library. 
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Congress Assembles.—The regular session of the 73rd 
Congress of the United States began at noon on 
January 3rd. The composition of the two Houses is the 
same as at the special session last spring, with a large 
preponderance of Democrats both in the Senate and in the 
House. Whether this will mean a degree of amenability 
to the President’s wishes equal to that of 1933 is a matter 
for doubt, especially in view of the sharp cleavage within 
the Democratic Party between the President’s supporters 
and the more Conservative elements represented by Mr 
Al Smith; but observers are agreed in assessing the prestige 
of the President very highly. Mr Roosevelt continued the 
practice of Woodrow Wilson and George Washington of 
delivering his annual ‘‘ Message on the State of the 
Union ’’ in person. This speech was confined to gener- 
alities; concrete proposals will follow in the Budget 
message (which is being delivered as we go to Press) and in 
special messages as occasion demands. For the present 
Mr Roosevelt was more concerned to vindicate the general 
outlines of his policy. The references to monetary policy 
were vague and scanty. The purchases of gold and silver 
were explained as having 

*‘ the two-fold purpose of strengthening the whole financial 

structure and of arriving eventually at a medium of exchange 

which will have over the years a less variable purchasing and 

debt-paying power for our people than that of the past.’’ 
The President further said that he had satisfied himself by 
“ careful investigation and constant study ’’ that other 
nations were not at present prepared to discuss stabilisa- 
tion of the exchanges ‘‘ based on permanent and world- 
wide objectives.’’ This amounts to little more than a 
declaration that the commodity dollar is, still the objective 
of American policy, and it will have surprised few people 
outside Wall Street, where an announcement of forth- 
coming “‘ stabilisation,’’ in the more orthodox gold- 
standard sense, had apparently been expected. The 
greater part of the Message was on the lines of the In- 
augural Address last March; there was condemnation for 
those who have enjoyed ‘‘ licences to do as they please in 
their business relationships ’’ and of 

those individuals who have evaded the spirit and purpose of 
our tax laws, of those high officials of banks or corporations who 
have grown rich at the expense of their stockholders or the 
public, of those reckless speculators with their own or other 
people’s money whose operations have injured the values of 
farmers’ crops and the savings of the poor. 

There was a promise that recovery should not mean “‘ a 
teturn to old methods ’”’ but ‘‘ a permanent readjustment 
of many of our ways of thinking, and therefore of many 
of our social and economic arrangements.’’ Finally, there 
was a great deal of justifiable pride in the progress that has 
been made in ten months, not only in the restoration of 
activity but in the assurance of adequate pay and proper 
conditions of work, in the abolition of child labour and in 
the prevention of ‘‘ ruinous rivalries within industrial 
groups, which in many cases resemble the gang wars of 
the underworld, and in which the real victim in every case 
is the public itself.’’ In short, the President had little diffi- 
culty in showing that he has fulfilled his promise of 
March 4th, of ‘‘ action, and action now.’’ There is no justi- 
fication for any complaint that the Government at Washing- 
ton is lacking either in energy or in the willingness to accept 
responsibility. There are those who would object to the 
President’s assumption that what has been done on the 
score of emergency is to remain as a permanent 
organisation of American life, and the debates of Congress 
will reveal the strength-—or the weakness—of this element. 
But there is no longer any room for doubt that Mr Roose- 
velt considers himself the leader of a revolution to which 
he is not yet ready to set bound or limit, or that in the 
present temper of the American people, his power and his 
popularity will vary directly with his boldness. 


* * * 


Soviet Foreign Policy.—Almost simultaneously with 
President Roosevelt’s pronouncement on the foreign policy 
of the United States, which we discuss in a leading article 
this week, the foreign policy of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics was laid down by M. Litvinov, the 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, on December 29th. In the 
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Russian declaration, as in that of Mr Roosevelt, there is 
a cautious promise of closer collaboration in the collective 
system of international security, and with the League of 
Nations in particular, in contrast to the chary attitude to 
the League which has been the traditional policy of both 
countries. Both pronouncements point to Japan and 
Germany as the two countries in the world whose policy 
and temper constitute at present the greatest threat to 
international peace. But the Russian speaker was more 
outspoken than Mr Roosevelt, with no little justification, 
for Russian interests have been more directly affected than 
American interests by German truculence and Japanese 
action. An official Nazi ‘‘ adviser ’’ on foreign affairs has 
declared that Germany’s future lies in eastward overland 
expansion and has talked in terms, not simply of a frontier 
rectification to restore to Germany those Polish territories 
that were under her domination before the war, but of a 
sweeping expansion which would virtually swallow Poland 
whole and would not halt until it had embraced the 
Ukraine. As for the Russian reaction to what Japan has 
been doing, it is indicated in M. Litvinov’s statement of 
Russian desiderata as far as Japan is concerned. Japan, 
he said, might prove her peaceful intentions by first restor- 
ing the violated rights of the U.S.S.R. in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, then by continuing the negotiations on 
the purchase price of the railway, and finally by concluding 
a Japanese-Soviet Pact of non-aggression. But the diplo- 
matic discussions up to date had shown, he said, that 
Japan wanted, not to buy the railway, but to receive it 
gratis. M. Litvinov’s speech shows what a profound 
change has come over the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Government. Instead of accepting the prospect of war as 
a death sentence upon Capitalism and a harbinger of world 
revolution, M. Litvinov proceeded to declare that the 
Soviet Union has never refused, and does not now refuse, 
international co-operation to consolidate peace; and he 
went on to commend the League of Nations and to refer 
with pleasure to the re-establishment of friendly relations 
with Poland and France. This change in Russian policy 
is one of the most hopeful features in the international 
situation; and the British Government would do well to 
follow the example of the French, Polish and American 
Governments in responding with prompt good will. 


* * * 


The Assassination of Dr. Duca.—On December 29th 
the newly appointed Premier of Roumania, M. Ion Duca, 
was assassinated in the railway station at Sinaia by a 
Roumanian student. The assassin was a member of ‘‘ The 
Iron Guard ’’—the Roumanian Fascist organisation which 
M. Duca had disbanded a few days before the general 
election of December 20th which gave the Roumanian 
Liberal Party a Parliamentary majority. M. Duca was 
one of the more reputable leaders of a Roumanian party 
which, on the whole, has brought little credit to the name 
‘* Liberal.’’ The Roumanian ‘“‘ Liberals ’’ have, in fact, 
in not very distant times, been among the most corrupt 
of those machine politicians who have twisted Parliamen- 
tary democracy to their own private purposes and have 
thereby given occasion to its latter-day enemies—both 
Communist and Fascist—to blaspheme. M. Duca stands 
out as the Roumanian ‘‘ Liberal ’’ statesman who carried 


through the long-overdue agrarian reform legislation at 
the end of the war; and though his expropriation Act had 
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certain blemishes and shortcomings for which his 
colleagues may have been principally responsible, it un- 
doubtedly saved Roumania from the revolution which 
further perpetuation of an intolerable injustice would have 
eee In foreign politics—and M. Duca was 
oreign Minister of Roumania from 1922 to 1928—he 
followed the conventional post-war successor-State policy 
of solidarity with the other ‘‘ haves ’’ (Jugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, France) against the ‘‘ have-nots ’’ 
(Hungary, Bulgaria, Germany, Russia) on the post-war 
map of Europe. His assassination is not to be taken as 
an act of personal vengeance upon himself, or even as a 
protest against any particular point in his foreign or 
domestic policy, but rather as a misguided and barbarous 
way of criticising the whole of the ancien régime in which 
the victim of this crime was implicated. The implacable 
and impersonal fanaticism of the assassin is startling, 
because it is a temper which is not popularly associated 
with the Roumanian name; and if it is characteristic of the 
temper of the rising generation in Roumania it is a psycho- 
logical fact of considerable political and social importance. 
Roumania certainly has all the makings of a Fascist regime; 
for the Japanese and German examples show that the 
most effective driving force behind a successful movement 
of this kind is an “‘ intellectual proletariat ’’ of university 
graduates who are disappointed, wholesale, of their 
reasonable expectations of the kind of career for which 
their education has qualified them. If Roumania were to 
o Fascist and were then'to gravitate away from the 
rench orbit into the orbit of Italy or Germany, the Euro- 
pean international situation would become very different. 


* * * 


Germany and Her Creditors.—Opposition to Dr. 
Schacht’s methods of negotiation with Germany’s medium- 
and long-term creditors, as well as to the substance he 
decided to give them, has rapidly developed in the last two 
weeks. The British and American creditors’ committees 
have protested strongly against the absence of any serious 
discussion of their case at the meeting on December 5th 
last, at which they were informed that Germany would only 
be able to transfer in future 30 per cent. of her foreign debt 
service in foreign currencies, and have laid their grievances 
before their respective Governments. As a result, the 
British Ambassador in Berlin has protested at the peremp- 
tory way in which the British creditors’ representatives, in- 
vited to “‘ discuss,’’ were treated; and also at discrimina- 
tion in favour of Dutch and Swiss creditors—for the latter 
can obtain payment of their scrip in full by reason of trade 
concessions which their Governments have made to Ger- 
many by reason of which their imports from Germany 
are increased at the expense of other countries’ 
exports. The United States Government has also 
instructed its Ambassador in Berlin to make _ repre- 
sentations on the matter, and also to ask for ‘‘ de- 
tailed information of the amount of funds made avail- 
able during the last two years for the repurchase of German 
securities issued in the U.S.A.’’ The British Government, 
it is understood, does not raise the question of Germany’s 
capacity to pay, as this, rightly enough, is a matter for 
genuine discussion between debtor and creditor ; but it goes 
so far on the twin questions of the treatment accorded the 
creditors and the discrimination in favour of certain 
countries, that it-is prepared to inaugurate a ‘‘ clearing 
arrangement ’’ for the proceeds of German exports to this 
country. By taking this stand the British Government has 
quite properly recognised that the matter has moved from 
the sphere of individual contract to that of national policy. 
The “‘ clearing ’’ system is open to grave objections ; but it 
is obvious that if the accepted ‘‘ rvles of the game ”’ in the 
matter of international credit are to be abandoned by one 


side in the course of play, the other side cannot go on 
observing them. 


* * * 


A Nazi Plan for Education.—When it is announced that 
something is to be ‘* planned,’’ we now know fairly well 
that there is going to be a restriction of supplies. It has 
been left to the Nazis, however, to apply the idea to educa- 
tion. A ‘‘ quota ’’ for university graduates is henceforth 
to be established in Germany. The Ministry of the Interior 


has laid down that in 1934 only 15,000 scholars will be 
allowed to qualify for admission to universities and other 
places of higher education; and it is further recommended 
that girls should not receive more than ro per cent. of the 
limited number of places allotted. At the moment appa- 
rently, in the opinion of the Nazi Party, the universities are 
guilty of gross over-production. The number of students 
rose from 63,000 in 1911 to 123,000 in 1931. Production 
of educated Germans, in fact, has increased and is increas- 
ing, and therefore (in accordance with both the principles 
of ‘‘ planning’’ and with the Nazi philosophy) it ought to 
be diminished. The quota plan is necessary, we are in- 
formed, both in order to enhance the ‘‘ dignity of manual 
labour ’’ and to reduce the excess number of university 
graduates who cannot find professional posts. A ‘‘ practi- 
cal ’’ training is to be substituted for that education in in- 
tellectual attainments which Nazis regard as a discredited 
‘* relic of Liberalism.’’ No one will quarrel with the present 
rulers of Germany in regretting the existence of unemployed 
professional men or in wishing to remove the slur that is 
sometimes foolishly attached to manual labour. But to meet 
an over-supply of educated Germans in relation to profes- 
sional posts by diminishing the educated Germans seems 
hardly an enlightened policy. And the whole conception 
of ‘‘ education ’’ as designed not to develop and enrich the 
student’s mind, but merely to train him for a job, is hardly 
flattering to a nation which claims to be “‘ civilising ’’ the 
Western world. Indeed the low valuation of the intellect 
implied in this new Nazi policy, and the still lower valua- 
tion of women, are characteristic of a level of civilisation 
which Europe was supposed to have outgrown. No student 
of the pathology of Fascism should overlook these new and 
instructive symptoms. 


* * * 


Sterling and International Prices.— Notwithstanding a 
three weeks’ interval, our index numbers show very little 
change. The complete index number of sterling prices has 
risen by 0.6 per cent., while the Irving Fisher complete 
index number of dollar prices has fallen by 0.3 per cent. 
American primary products’ prices, it is true, show a 
greater increase of 2.4 per cent., and this is the only sig- 
nificant movement, but British primary products have 
fallen by 0.8 per cent. Taking a general view of the 
figures for the first week of 1934, the relative level of 
primary prices in the two countries corresponds very 
closely to the actual sterling-dollar exchange. American 
wholesale prices in general appear to be unduly low, and 
lend some support to the belief that at the moment sterling 
is over-valued. Continental prices are mainly unchanged. 
but there are signs of an advance in French prices :— 
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Statis- | Milan | tisches 


Irving Chamber 
Date British | Primary Products Pri Fisher, B  . of Com- — 
ice of US.A 3énérale, nobis amt, 
——— aa we | France Italy r- 
(sterling)} British |American (sterling) many 
(sterling)| (dollar) 
th 108-3 115-7 93-8 | 140-9 93-5 93-6 95-8 91-6 
an. t . . . . . . . . 
fen. 24th | 110-9 120-9 89-6 139- 92-4 95-1 97-2 92-0 
Mar. 22nd | 108-1 111-9 86-5 133-1 91-5 96-3 97-0 91-4 
Apr. 20th | 103-8 | 105-4 83-6 | 129-5 89-6 97-0 95-3 90-3 
June Ist | 100-2 101-0 79-8 132-7 87-3 94-0 91-7 88-5 
une 29th | 97-4 99-3 80-5 135-0 86-4 91-5 89-5 88-1 
uly 27th | 99-5 103-5 84-1 136-9 88-3 91-3 88-5 88-1 
Aug. 24th | 102-5 111-8 89-3 | 140-0 89-8 89-0 89-3 87-1 
Sept. 21st | 106-0 117-4 89-6 139-9 90-5 89-7 91-2 87-1 
Oct. 19th | 103-1 112-3 84-0 143-8 88-6 88-8 92-7 86-8 
Nov. 30th | 103-1 112-3 77-7 153- 87-8 88-4 91-4 85-7 
Dec. 28th | 101-2 | 109-3 76-9 145-6 83-5 88-1 90-9 84-2 
1933 
Jan. 25th | 101-3 107-7 78:0 | 142-6 80-5 88-1 90-2 83-8 
Feb. 22nd} 99-5 104-2 76-9 143-2 79:9 88-1 88-7 84-3 
Mar. 22nd | 99-0 104-0 80-1 142-1 82-1 87-2 87-5 83-4 
Apr. 19th 98-7 104-6 88-7 141-4 82:8 87-5 86-2 83-4 
May 3ist | 105°3 116-3 108-5 145-8 90-0 87-2 86-6 84-9 
une 14th | 105-5 115-0 110-6 | 143-9 92-1 87-0 86-9 85-4 
une 28th | 107°6 118-2 117-4 | 144-0 94-4 89-5 87-2 85-6 
uly 12th | 109-1 119-9 129-2 | 147-0 99-8 90-2 86-5 86-1 
uly 26th | 108-1 120-6 124-7 145-7 100-9 89-7 86-2 86-6 
Aug. 9th | 107-6 118-6 122-1 146-7 101-9 88-6 86-4 86-7 
Aug. 23rd | 107-9 116-9 119-0 147-6 102-1 89-5 86-2 86-6 
Sept. 6th 6 118-4 118-2 153-7 102-8 88-8 86-3 86-6 
Sept. 20th | 108-1 116-9 120-7 157-4 103-7 87-5 85-8 87-5 
Oct. 4th | 107-2 114-8 119-4 157-7 103-1 87-2 84-9 87-8 
Oct. 18th | 106-4 112-8 109-1 155-4 103-7 87-5 84-6 88-1 
Nov. Ist | 105-9 114-4 114-0 155-1 104-1 86-5 84-3 88-3 
Nov. 15th | 104 113-8 122-0 152-0 | 104-5 86-3 83-9 88-3 
Nov. 29th | 104-4 114-7 117-2 147-7 103-5 86-8 84:5 88-2 
Dec. 13th | 105-3 114-8 117-0 148-4 104-4 87-2 84°5 88-4 
Jan. 3rd. | 105-9 113-9 119-8 | 150-1 104-1° —_ 84-5* | 88-3° 


These figures relate to Dec. 27th, 1933. 
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Economist index number are given below : — 
“‘ Economist’ INDEX 


(1927 = 100) 

Sept. 18, Nov.29, Dec. 13, Jan. 3, 

1931 1933 1933 1934 

Cereals and meat ......... 64-5 63-1 64:1 64-5 
Other BORGER ccccccccscccccccce 62-2 57-5 57-4 56-7 
Textiles Seeieiniakiearenanant 43-7 50-8 51-3 53-3 
Minerals................sssseeee 67-4 77-3 77°8 77-4 
Miscellaneous ............... 65-8 67-5 68-2 68-1 
Complete index ...... 60-4 63-1 63-6 63-9 
1913 = 100 .................. 83-1 86-8 87-5 88-0 
1924 = 100 .................. §2-2 54-5 55-0 55-3 


In the cereals and meat group, wheat is lower, but potatoes 
and English beef have risen. Among other foods there was 
a sharp fall in butter. Textile prices are mostly higher, and 
there were noticeable increases in Egyptian cotton, wool 
tops and jute. Among non-ferrous metals, copper is higher, 
but lead and tin have fallen. In the miscellaneous group, 
hides, tallow and linseed oil are all lower, but there has 
been a slight advance in rubber. 


* * * 


Employment in December.—As was to be expected the 
upward movement of employment which has been in pro- 
gress since last January continued during December. The 

ll of nearly 56,000 in the numbers of registered unem- 
ployed from 2,280,017 on November 20, 1933, to 2,224,079 
on December 18, 1933, compares with a drop of 76,000 in 
the corresponding period last year; but this is entirely due 
to the very severe setback in the building trade and in 
public works contracting caused by the hard winter—the 
increase in the month in the number unemployed in building 
trades amounting to 40,000, as against only 9,000 in 1932. 
Otherwise improvement has been general, and especially 
marked in coal-mining owing to the severe cold weather. 
This also explains the substantial drop of 36,000 and 21,000 
respectively in the numbers on the registers of the North- 
Eastern and North-Western administrative divisions. The 
continued contraction in employment in the South-East and 
South-West, amounting to 12,000, is due chiefly to in- 
activity in the building trade, but partly to a slight recession 
in certain consumption industries, pottery, boots and shoes, 

and hosiery. The following table shows changes in different 
industries as compared with a month and a year ago: — 


Increase or Decrease since 








Nov. 20, 1933 Dec. 19, 1932 

Unemployment Number % Number % 
Coal mining ..............0++. — 46,361 —14-9 — 674 —I11-4 
Iron and steel...........0..++ — 4,531 — 7-6 — 30,937 -—36-0 
General engineering ........ — 7,302 — 6-6 — 55,148 —33-1 
Metal goods manufacture. — 3,995 — 4:9 — 36,118 —30-6 
SE siutictinticeaueanennnenmnsines “se mp — 23,098 —d56°5 
SID eneninicibiaadeininuenesien — 3,387 — 3-3 — 22,271 —17-7 
SEL sinenicnerenenniannenes + 40,342 +21-5 — 45,103 —17-0 

Public works contracting . + 2,935 + 2-2 Kee oe 
Distribution .................. — 17,528 — 7:6 -- 20,223 — 82 
Total of all trades ....... — 55,938 — 4-1 — 499,208 —17°5 


Of the total of 2,224,079 unemployed on December 18, 1933, 
the figure of 1,830,977 represents the wholly unemployed, 
308,821 the temporarily stopped, and 84,281 those normally 
in casual employment. These figures represent respec- 
tively decreases of 24,831 and 31,314 and an increase of 
207 on the returns for November 2oth, corresponding to 
decreases last year in the first two categories of 18,073 and 
58,476 respectively. The employment of women continues 
to increase at a much faster rate than that of men, partly 
owing to increased employment in distributive and lighter 
industries at Christmas-time. The Ministry of Labour esti- 
Mates that there were approximately 10,007,000 insured 
persons aged 16 to 64 in employment in Great Britain on 
December 18, 1933—an increase of 51,000 during the month 
and of 567,000 during the year. 


* * * 


‘‘ The Year’s New Capital.”"—In a leading article under 
this heading in last week’s issue of the Economist it was 
stated beneath the table of Conversion Issues (p. 1272) 
that in 1933 ‘‘ industrial conversions ’’ had risen to {172 
millions. This figure, of course, is the balance remaining 
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after British Government Conversions have been deducted 
from the total of Conversion Issues, as noted in the rele- 
vant table; but in order to obviate misunderstandings it 
should be pointed out that the figure of {172 millions 
cannot be taken as representing a total of conversions by 
purely industrial concerns only. It would be better 
described as ‘‘ Non-British-Government ’’ or ‘‘ Other ”’ 
Conversions; and, as shown in the Stock Exchange leading 
article of December 23rd, to which reference was made in 
this connection last week, conversions by other Govern- 
ments (notably the Australian in 1933) and by Corpora- 
tions largely figure in the balance of {172 millions. A 
reading of last week’s leading article in conjunction with 
the Stock Exchange article of the preceding week (Decem- 
ber 23rd) should provide as detailed an analysis of the 
“* conversion phenomenon ’”’ in 1933 as could be desired. 


OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


(The following letters are from our Correspondents 
in each centre) 





UNITED STATES 


(By cable) 
R.F.C. GoL_pD PURCHASES 


THE Government guarantee of small bank deposits cover- 
ing 97 per cent. of depositors became effective on January 
1st. Practically all banks have been approved as eligible, 
and one-third of the banks have sold preferred stock or 
capital notes to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The President’s message did not disclose the Administra- 
tion’s policy on currency problems, and a series of special 
messages is expected over the course of the Session. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation reports the purchase 
of $50,000,000 of gold abroad and $25,000,000 of domestic 
output. Commodity markets are quiet, the wholesale 
index having been practically stable since the end of July. 
Further reports state that Christmas trade has been excel- 
lent in rural regions but only fair in Eastern industrial 
centres. 


New YorK, January 3. 








(By mail) 
MONETARY CONTROVERSY INTENSIFIED 


For almost a month the dollar has altered little, whether 
measured against the official gold price, against foreign 
currencies, or against the commodity indexes. During this 
period there have been successive assurances from the 
Administration that its monetary policy was unchanged, 
and that Washington was gratified by its success; although 
commodity prices are at almost the same level as when the 
new policy was announced. 


In these circumstances inaction in the monetary pro- 
gramme may be interpreted as hesitancy pending the 
assembling of Congress. The financial district has not 
given much weight to foreign rumours about ‘“‘ stabilisa- 
tion,’’ not because it considered them entirely unfounded, 
bue because it does not think the Administration can at 
present make any positive decision. The conflict of public 
opinion is sharply defined, the ‘‘ sound-money ”’ element 
urging immediate “‘ stabilisation ’’ on gold at or near the 
present basis; and the “‘ inflationary ’’ element insisting 
upon immediate further depreciation “‘ at least *’ to 50 per 
cent. The shift in emphasis from devaluation ‘‘ up to ’’ 
50 per cent. to devaluation of ‘* at least ’’ 50 per cent. is 
a tacit recognition of the fact that depreciation has so far 
disappointed its advocates. 


This alignment of the country into two hostile camps on 
the monetary question is one of the outstanding develop- 
ments of the period between the adjustment of the spring 
session of Congress and the assembling of the January 
session. As usual, the schism is sectional, and so far as 
your correspondent can observe, the “* stabilisationists,’’ 
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although much stronger than last June, are still a minority ; 
but a minority sufficiently strong to make the Administra- 
tion cautious and hesitant in executive action. 


CONGRESS PROSPECTS 


That the monetary programme will form a major subject 
of Congressional debate is assumed; but all rumours from 
Washington agree that the Administration will endeavour 
to limit the discussion of N.R.A. by Congress. Several 
phases are likely to be disputed. First, the so-called 
Blanket Code expires at the end of December, but the 
President urges extension to May 1, when it will be re- 
placed by individual industrial codes. As yet, about 200 
out of 2,000 projected codes have been approved. Second, 
a large number of the recent codes contain partial price- 
fixing provisions, and many of them simple price-fixing— 
a feature which may be disputed as contrary to the 
National Recovery Act itself, or at least to its early in- 
terpretations. Third, some of the vital mandatory features 
of the Act expire by limitation in June, 1934, unless 
specifically extended by legislation. 


Besides the monetary programme and the N.R.A., the 
Budget promises to be a focus of controversy. It is 
understood that the regular Budget will amount to about 
$2,600 millions; and that the emergency Budget as pre- 
sented by the Administration will amount to about $3,500 
millions in addition. The indicated emergency appropria- 
tions include $1,000 millions for the R.F.C., $1,900 
millions for Public Works, $350 millions for the C.W.A., 
and $250 millions for the Relief Administration. That is, 
in the next fiscal year, as in the current fiscal year, tax 
revenue is contemplated for less than half of the Treasury’s 
expenditures. 


RECOVERY SINCE NOVEMBER 


Complete statistical data for November are not yet avail- 
able, but enough weekly data have been presented to 
indicate that the business recession which began in July 
continued downward into November, but that in late 
November and in December a smart upturn has occurred 
which cannot be attributed to seasonal influences. It has 
lifted steel output from about 25 per cent. of capacity in 
November to a current rate of over 35 per cent. Freight 
car loadings, which normally reach a peak in October and 
then decline rapidly and uninterruptedly to the year end, 
followed this pattern until the middle of December, running 
barely above the level of 1932; last week a rather substantial 
increase was reported. Retail trade reports have exceeded 
expectations, the most remarkable increases coming in dis- 
tinctly agricultural areas, continuing the impression of the 
retail trade statistics for October. In some) regions the 
Christmas trade is considered the best since 1930, or even 
since 1929. Motor production is still seasonally low—in- 
deed, below the level of last year—but actual sales are re- 
garded as highly satisfactory. 


Two explanations are offered for this renewed appear- 
ance of recovery. By some it is regarded as the con- 
tinuance of an upward trend begun in the summer of 
1932 and interrupted by the banking crisis of last 
February and again by the speculative collapse of last 
summer. Others attribute greater weight to the influence 
of the Administration Programme, particularly to the 
acceleration of direct Government expenditures. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


Of the total Federal allocation to agriculture of $1,000 
millions mentioned in last week’s letter, about $300 
millions is understood to have been actually distributed in 
about three months to farmers, mostly wheat and cotton 
growers. Now the largest single outlay is under the Civil 
Works Administration for the relief of the urban unem- 
ployed. This was inaugurated only at the end of Novem- 
ber, but by the middle of December it was estimated 
that 4,000,000 persons were receiving about $50 millions a 
Week under its provisions. Finally, the Public Works 
Programme is now making headway. Of necessity this 
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sort of programme is rather slow in gaining momentum, 
and even now its development is limited by cold weather. 

In short, since November the analogy with war economy 
is accurate as well as picturesque; and given the fact that 
the speculative excesses of early summer had been largely 
corrected by the ensuing slump, it might be expected that 
the sudden and large expenditure of public funds would 
be an effective stimulant. The weight to be given N.R.A. 
as an economic influence is still uncertain. For example, 
it is reported that the steel industry is now carrying on its 
pay rolls about 400,000 men, a figure only slightly lower 
than in 1929, when average production was more than 
double the current rate. The number added as a direct 
result of N.R.A. is not reported, but it must be a consider- 
able fraction. Obviously, this is not typical of industry 
in general, for the Department of Labour estimates the net 
increase in industrial employment 
2,500,000. 

The finances of the Government are reflecting these 
expenditures. The excess of expenditures over revenue 
was $6 millions in September, $236 millions in October, 
$285 millions in November, and in December probably 
well above $300 millions. Since the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration alone requires $50 millions a week, and since actual 
expenditures under the Public Works Programme have 
barely begun, these figures seem more likely to rise than 
to fall. Meanwhile, Treasury borrowing has become in- 
cteasingly costly. The 12-year 4}-3} per cent. Conversion 
issue, offered at 101.5 on October 15th, is now quoted 
below par, and the 1-year 2} per cent. certificates of 
December 15th barely above par, although at the time of 
offering the latter issue the yield was well above the 
market. The demand for very short-term Government 
securities is excellent at purely nominal rates of interest. 

NEw York, December 22. 
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RAISING THE BUDGET REVENUE 


THE Chamber Finance Committee has completed its exami- 
nation of the expenditure side of the Budget for 1934, and 
has adjourned until January oth, when Parliament is to 
reassemble and the Committee expects to consider the 
revenue side of the annual Finance Bill. Whether this will 
be possible, however, is still doubtful. Some argue that the 
Budget for 1934, properly so called, has not yet been 
drafted, although the new financial year has begun. All 
that really exists, they say, is an out-of-date set of pro- 
posals, drawn up several months ago and based on efforts 
of previous Cabinets and their technical advisers, which it 
is impossible to apply to the present circumstances. Esti- 
mates of revenue, which might have been acceptable last 
October, have been falsified by subsequent events, and 
official statistics dating from the same period are equally 
unreliable as guides to the future. Other critics ridicule 
what is not inaccurately termed the French cart-before-the- 
horse practice of establishing proposed national expenditure 
first and then setting to work to bring the national revenue 
up to the required level. 

An appreciable increase in both scheduled and general 
income-tax—probably by 10 per cent.—is regarded as 
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certain, as is a revision upwards of succession duties. It 
is understood that the Government has adopted the Senate 
Finance Committee’s original proposal to double the cost of 
shooting permits, both in the interest of the Budget and to 
prevent the total disappearance of game in France. All that 
appears to be really known, however, is that 2,000 millions 
of fresh resources will have to be found if the Budget is to 
be even theoretically balanced. The two douziémes pro- 
visoires accorded by the Chambers before they rose will 
enable the public services to carry on during the first two 
months of the year, by the expiration of which M. Chau- 
temps is confident of his ability to have secured the passage 
of the Budget. 


The Budget is now, by general consent, suffering the 
results of the unsound methods applied during the pro- 
sperous years immediately before the economic slump. An 
outstanding example of the unwise expenditure of former 
years is afforded by the reckless manner in which, under 
political pressure, long-term Budget subsidies were accorded 
for all kinds of purposes. In 1933 alone 2,500 million francs 
of these subventions were authorised. The report of the 
Cour des Comptes for 1931 calls attention to the manner 
in which some of these subsidies have been calculated and 
distributed. During that year the State, through the 
Ministry for Agriculture, accorded to the Crau Canal Com- 
pany an advance of 60 million francs, to be repaid at the 
rate of 2,000,000 francs a year, whereas the company’s 
total revenue is less than 600,000 francs. The Pierrelatte 
Canal undertaking is under obligation to repay to the State 
200,000 francs a year—from total receipts of 45,000 francs. 
Many other subsidies continue, according to the reports of 
the Cour des Comptes, to be paid from the Budget in 
respect of undertakings which have long ceased to exist, no 
attempt being apparently made to ascertain who is in 
receipt of the annual subvention. 


New TREASURY Bonp IssuE 


It was reported to-day that a decree will be promulgated 
in the Journal Officiel to-morrow authorising immediate 
issue of the first portion of 10,000 million francs of Trea- 
sury bonds sanctioned by the Chambers on December 23rd. 
Although the subscription lists were actually opened at 
the banks this morning, the exact conditions of the issue 
did not become known until this evening, when a 
communiqué from the Finance Ministry announced that 
the loan will be in the form of 1,000-franc bonds, issued 
at 973, bearing interest at 5 per cent., and payable half- 
yearly as from January 5. The bonds will be of five, ten 
and fifteen years’ duration, and will be redeemable at the 
will of either party, either at par at the expiration of the 
fifth year, or at 105 per cent. at the expiration of the tenth 
year, or, finally, at 110 per cent. at the expiration of the 
fifteenth year.’’ The Treasury further reserves ‘‘ the right 
to redeem at any time after the sixth year at par, plus 
I per cent. per year after the fifth year.’’ It is expected 
that the amount of bonds now offered will be fixed nomin- 
ally at 3,000 millions or thereabouts, although in some 
quarters it is asserted that no limit will be placed on the 
issue, and that M. Bonnet will again adopt the policy fol- 
lowed in recent Treasury issues and allow the lists to 
remain open until closing appears advisable. Comparison 
of the terms of the new issue with those of previous 
Treasury loans during the past ten months suggests that 
M. Bonnet is convinced of a remarkable improvement in 
public confidence since the Bill for wiping out the bulk of 
the Budget deficit became law, less than a fortnight ago. 
Last March (as the first part of a total authorised 10,000 
million francs) the Treasury made an issue of over 5,000 
millions of 44 per cent. 60-year bonds, which were offered 
at 98} and made redeemable at 150 per cent. of the 
nominal. 


The new issue is ostensibly required to provide the 
Treasury with funds to tide over the ‘‘ low-water ’’ months 
of the first half of the year, when yield from direct taxation 
is usually small in volume. The issue cannot be described 
as increasing the public debt to a corresponding amount, as 
before the year is over the total amount of Treasury bonds 
in circulation will probably have been reduced from the 
present 15,000 millions to about 5,000 millions by normal 
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reimbursement or by transformation into longer-term 
maturities. 


Coat PRODUCTION AND DuTIES 


Coal production returns for November indicate a total 
output from the French mines (exclusive of the Saar area) 
of 4,051,000 tons during the 24 working days, as compared 
with 4,080,000 tons in October (26 days) and 4,183,000 tons 
in November, 1932 (24 days). Average daily output was 
168,808 tons, with a total labour force of 244,572 units, as 
compared with 157,000 tons (246,187 units) in October and 
174,000 tons (254,760 units) in November, 1932. The out- 
put of metallurgical coke from the colliery plants was 
331,233 tons, against 338,580 tons in the previous month 
and 279,976 tons in November, 1932. The owners of the 
Anzin collieries, in the Nord Department, having given 
notice to denounce the existing wages agreement, the men’s 
union notified their intention to call a strike for January 
16th unless the company’s notice was withdrawn. The 
company alleged that heavy increases in the scale of the 
“* allocations familiales,’’ since the system was taken over 
by the State and made compulsory, had compelled them 
to denounce the wages agreement in order to clear the 
ground for a new wages scale, unless the increased burden 
of the extra allowances were diminished. On the inter- 
vention of the Labour Minister, M. Lamoureux, the com- 
pany agreed to suspend wages modifications for three 
months, to give time for a solution of the difficulty to be 
reached. 


The satisfaction with which the British trading community 
here has received the suppression, as from January Ist, of 
the French taxes on entries of British products has been 
somewhat tempered by the promulgation through the 
Journal Officiel, on the last day of the year, of a decree 
immediately raising the import duty on foreign coal entries 
from 2 francs a ton to 4 francs, except consignments in- 
tended for the railways and the metallurgical industry (the 
tax on entries of anthracite and agglomerates of ordinary 
coal and lignite being left subject to import duties of 5 francs 
a ton). The Journal Officiel also contains a ‘‘ notice ’’ to 
coal importers, informing them that, as from January Ist 
and until the completion of the pourparlers in progress with 
the countries interested, the French Government “‘ reserves 
the right ’’ to reduce the quota of foreign coal entries by a 
further 10 per cent., and that permits may also be reduced 
proportionally. The present bulk quota of coal entries is 
equivalent to 58 per cent. of the imports during the period 
1928-30, plus supplementary entries of 144,000 tons a 
month of coal consigned to ports and maritime Chambers 
of Commerce. The notice concerning possible quota reduc- 
tions is evidently based on the recent French decision to 
admit without question 25 per cent. of the quota authorised 
in favour of any nation, and to utilise the remaining 75 per 
cent. of each national quota as a weapon to secure recipro- 
cal advantages for French products. In regard to coal, the 
percentage of the authorised quota which may be subject 
to bargaining is apparently to be limited to 10 per cent. of 
the whole. The notice concludes by stating that, as 
regards coal ‘‘ the Government does not wish to reserve 
to itself such a high percentage ”’ (as 75 per cent.), and that, 
‘* on the other hand, it is not sure it will find it necessary to 
have recourse to the measure envisaged.”’ 

Paris, January 3. 





GERMANY 





New YEAR OUTLOOK 


In all the New Year newspaper articles emphasis is laid on 
political and ethical aspects of events, even when discussing 
the economic situation. The people must have inculcated 
in them a different mentality, which has always before it 
the interest of the community. This changed mentality 
is to be accompanied by new economic principles, which 
have so far only been put into practice in the sphere of 
agriculture. Agriculture has been organised in its final 
form; it is now independent of the market through various 
measures of protection, including the official determination 
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of prices, the new laws of compulsory succession, etc. 
Radical reforms in other economic spheres have had to be 
postponed owing to the urgency of the unemployment 
problem which requires the concentration of all forces on 
its solution. Satisfaction is expressed as to the results 
already achieved, the substantial rise in the number em- 
ployed, the increase in production, the fall in the number 
of bankruptcies and liquidations, the rise in gilt-edged 
security prices, etc. In Germany industrial output did not 
expand as rapidly as in America during the summer; on 
the other hand, the winter months have shown no setback, 
but only a slowing down of the rate of progress. 


Economic MINISTRY’S REVIEW 


At the end of the year the Ministry of Economics pub- 
lished a very interesting review of Germany’s economic 
situation. It was emphasised that Germany, like the other 
great nations, had no desire for autonomy or for a return 
to a lower level of civilisation, but was, on the contrary, 
exceedingly anxious to see the present barriers to inter- 
national trade removed. It was pointed out, however, that 
these desires could not possibly be fulfilled unless due 
account was taken of the enormous transformations which 
had occurred since the war. Inter-communication between 
different peoples must be suited to the internal structure of 
their societies. It was unthinkable that a country with a 
free and unplanned economic system should organise its 
foreign trade as a State monopoly. And equally a country 
with a more or less planned economy would experience 
great difficulties in fitting into a liberal international trading 
system. (In this case how is it possible to reconcile conflict- 
ing systems for the carrying on of international trade?) 
From this point of view the World Economic Conference 
was not entirely without result, for it did lay down certain 
essentials for a planned world economy. 


REICHSBANK AND MONEY MARKET 


The return of the Reichsbank for December 23, 1933, 
shows that there has been an increased demand for credit 
which can only partly be put down to Christmas activity. 
During the week loans fell by 56 million marks and 
securities rose by 22 million marks as against a fall last year 
during the corresponding week of 103 million marks in 
these two items. The total circulation of means of payment 
amounted to 5,454 million marks, an increase of 90 millions 
on the figure for 1932. The cover ratio was 11.5 per cent., 
as against 11.6 and 11.7 per cent. in the preceding weeks. 
Gold and foreign exchange holdings fell by about 10 million 
marks during the first three weeks of December. 


In spite of increased demands for credit the investment 
banks have considerably improved their liquidity position 
during the past year by increasing their holdings of com- 
mercial and Treasury bills. 
more marked in the case of provincial banks and public 
credit institutions than in the case of the big banks, which 
were short of foreign exchange, and even in November had 
to raise loans on register marks. The sale of taxation certi- 
ficates to the Reichsbank is included in the bank balance 
sheets for November, but it is not very obvious, as the 
securities obtained in exchange are mostly inserted under 
the same heading as the former tax certificates. 


The Reichsbank has contributed materially by its actions 
to the increased liquidity of the banks. Its open-market 
policy has made a part of their security holdings more fluid. 
Now, empowered by the Bank Act of October 27, 1933, to 
use advances as cover for notes, it announces that it will 
relax the terms on which advances are granted. Nothing 
has been said as yet as to the nature of these relaxations. 
But it is assumed that the average duration of advances 
will be increased and that borrowers will no longer be forced 
to repay within a few days. Any extension of the types of 
paper to be accepted as security against advances will also 
in future be made for individual cases, and not in general. 
Treasury bills, and also the Municipal Conversion Loan, 
when it is issued, are already accepted as security. 


CONVERSIONS 


The National Debt Administrator took advantage of the 
first moment allowed for giving notice to announce the re- 
payment of the Hilferding 1929 Loan at par on July 1, 1934. 


This improvement has been 


This loan originally bore interest at 7 per cent (this fell later 
to 6 per cent.) and was favoured with very considerable 
tax concessions. Nevertheless only 183 million marks were 
raised, and that with the utmost difficulty. The losses to 
the Budget arising from the tax discrimination, and the 
very small amount of the issue, are, no doubt, largely 
responsible for the Government’s decision. The loan will 
probably be replaced by twelve-month Treasury bills, which 
can be issued at 4§ per cent. interest and are at the moment 
very much in demand. This announcement must also be 
considered as a step on the road to organised conversion of 
all Government loans and to the general reduction of the 
long-term rate of interest. The price of 6 per cent. securities 
has, in spite of the reaction during the summer months, 
risen far above the first upward movement in April, and is 
now at about the same level as before the banking crisis 
of July, 1931. The average price is 89.2, that of public 
loans 92.1. They are therefore hardly ripe for conversion 
yet, but it is to be hoped that this point will be reached 
during the coming year. 
BERLIN, January 2, 


GREECE 





PEACE IN THE NEAR EAST 


A NEW effort towards bringing together the Balkan States 
and consolidating peace in the Near East is being made by 
the Greek Foreign Minister, M. Maximos, who is paying a 
visit to the King of Jugoslavia and subsequently to Paris, 
London and Rome. The object of these visits is to explain 
the recent peace efforts in the Balkans, and to secure the 
friendly support of the French, British and Italian Govern- 
ments. Moreover, in view of the difficulties of the Disarma- 
ment Conference and of the suggested ‘‘ reform ’’ of the 
League of Nations, the Minister will explain Greek policy 
on these questions. In this connection, the evening news- 
paper Hestia, echoing the opinion of the majority of the 
people, urges the Government to follow unreservedly the 
lead of the British Government, in view of the complete 
identity of the interests of the two countries. While the ex- 
ternal policy of the Government is generally approved 
here, its policy on internal questions, and particularly 
the prosecution of the perpetrators of the attempt against 
M. Venizelos’s life, is disappointing even its sincerest 
supporters. Strong criticism has been occasioned by the 
Government’s unwillingness or impotence to dissociate it- 
self from such of its friends as seem involved in this case. 
And the strange phenomenon has been witnessed of a Par- 
liamentary Government, with a majority in the Chamber, 
threatening overtly through its organs in the Press and, 
indirectly, through evasive statements by its members, to 
violate the constitution and even to institute a dictatorship! 
Sound public opinion is indignant at and tired of political 
quarrels, the responsibility for which, and for what may 
follow, in the opinion of many observers, falls principally 
on the Government of M. Tsaldaris. 


BUDGET SURPLUS PROSPECTS 


By a supplementary Bill introduced into the Chamber by 
the Finance Minister, the Budget for the current financial 
year is modified as follows:—Revenue is increased by 
Drs. 1,781 millions to Drs. 9,748 millions; expenditure by 
Drs. 2,108 millions to Drs. 10,400 millions; the estimated 
deficit rises from Drs. 325 millions to Drs. 652 millions. A 
sum of Drs. 1,689 millions represents the part of interest on 
the national debt not payable in cash. According to the 
agreement with the bondholders’ committees, this amount 
is entered into the Budget as expenditure and, at the same 
time, credited to it as extraordinary revenue. Thus the real 
increase in expenditure comes to Drs. 419 millions. Of the 


latter, Drs. 113 millions concern the public debt and 
Drs. 120 millions represent the increase of civil servants’ 
salaries, while a sum of Drs. 91 millions is set off by a corre- 
sponding increase in revenue. While the prospective deficit 
appears to have risen, in consequence of the above amend- 
ments, to Drs. 652 millions, the fact that revenue so far 
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appreciably exceeds the estimates seems to indicate that, 
barring unforeseen developments, not only will the Budget 
for the current financial year balance, but even a surplus 
will also be left to cover, wholly or partly, last year’s deficit. 


Reports that the British Government have decided to 
support the British merchant marine by the granting of a 
subsidy have disturbed Greek shipowners and even caught 
the attention of the Government. It is recognised that the 
decision of the British authorities constitutes a legitimate 
measure of defence against the subsidies granted by other 
nations to their merchant marines, in consequence of which 
British commercial ships were put at a disadvantage on the 
international markets. Yet it is feared that the advantage 
hitherto possessed by the Hellenic merchant marine, owing 
to more economical management, will be lost, and that the 
example of the British Government should be followed, if 
the Greek merchant marine, whose importance for this 
country is second to none, is to survive in a world of 
universally subsidised ships. These fears were echoed by 
the Minister of Marine in a statement made the other day 
before Parliament, in which he declared that the Govern- 
ment realised the seriousness of the danger with which 
Greek shipping is threatened, and promised to do whatever 
might be necessary to meet the situation. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Provisional returns show an increase in foreign trade in 
October, 1933, as compared with October, 1932, due 
entirely to larger imports. Exports show a slight decrease. 
The figures for the first ten months of the year were as 
follows : — 


(In millions of stabilised drachmas) 


Import 
Imports Exports Surplus 
January to October, 1932 ..... 4,373 2,156 2,217 
January to October, 1933 ..... 3,034 1,848 1,186 
Difference ..........scecceees — 1,339 — 308 — 1,031 


Total trade shows a decline in value of 25.35 per cent. 
in comparison with the same period of last year. The de- 
crease in quantity is only 8.4 per cent., imports having 
decreased by 18.3 per cent., while exports have increased 
by 41.5 per cent. It should be noted, however, that since 
July monthly imports are larger as compared with the 
corresponding months of 1932, while, conversely, exports 
show a steady falling off in August, September and 
October. This halt in the improvement of the foreign trade 
position of the country which had been going on for several 
months, is reflected in a slowing down of the increase of the 
foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of Issue. The pros- 
pects, as regards the two leading articles of export, tobacco 
and currants, are not very promising, owing to severe 
foreign competition, to the depreciation of the dollar, to the 
fall in prices, to greater -production of tobacco, and to 
poorer quality of currants. 

ATHENS, December 28. 


AUSTRALIA 





Bupcet DEFIcITs 


THE 1933-34 Budgets of the Commonwealth and the six 
States show deficits aggregating {£9,058,314, of which 
part is offset by sinking funds and another part is 
accounted for by the exchange premium on the interest 
payable on the external debt. The Commonwealth 
Government has had the benefit of the further suspension 
of interest and sinking fund payments to the British 
Government. The estimates for 1933-34 are summarised 
as follows: — 





Revenue Expenditure Deficit 
£ 

New South Wales ......... 42,333,546 45,934,567 3,601,021 
Vistarhe — ...cccocccccceccccece 24,249,691 24,949,869 700,178 
Queensland ...............0+ 13,202,935 15,051,377 1,848,442 
South Australia ............ 10,100,740 11,033,726 932,986 
Western Australia ......... 8,541,402 9,289,867 748,465 
Tasmania ...........ss0eeeeees 2,507,553 2,558,285 50,732 

100,935,867 108,817,691 7,881,824 
Commonwealth ............ 9,580,000 93,756,490 1,176,490 
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The above figures for the Commonwealth include trans- 
actions with the States, and the revenue and expenditure 
figures cannot be aggregated owing to the duplication 
thus involved. The total taxation estimates for 1933-34 
for the Commonwealth and States, after giving effect to 
the reductions (made principally by the Commonwealth 
and New South Wales Governments), amount to 
£79,135,975, of which {32,200,000 is from Customs and 
Excise and {7,800,000 from sales tax. This estimated 
total compares with the record total of {02,011,578 
collected in 1929-30, but it is still substantially greater 
than the total of {67,727,820 in 1921-22. 


BANKING STATISTICS 


The quarterly average banking returns for the Septem- 
ber quarter show that the deposits within the Common- 
wealth of the ordinary banks (excluding the Common- 
wealth Bank) were little larger than a year ago, viz., 
£268,651,232 against {268,026,117; but that advances 
have risen from {231,376,986 to £237,123,432, or an 
increase of £5,746,446; whilst Government and municipal 
securities have risen from {48,140,615 to {£50,893,845. 
The movement in advances follows the improvement in 
trade, though fresh enterprise is still restricted; while the 
increase in securities, which include Commonwealth 


Treasury Bills, reflects the support given to public finance 
by the banks. 


In New Zealand deposits are now {£58,558,950, or an 
increase of {6,420,593 on the year. Advances at 
£42,715,791 have decreased by {6,675,683, but bills dis- 
counted at {1,095,020 show an increase of {511,278. 
Public securities have reached the figure of £17,963,421, 
showing an increase of {7,545,895 on the year, and a 
total increase of £12,784,541 as compared with two years 
ago, as the result of New Zealand Government financing. 


NEw ZEALAND TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The trade agreement between Australia and New Zea- 
land, which was presented to Parliament on October 25th, 
provides for mutual tariff concessions on a variety of 
articles and a mitigation of the sanitary regulations re- 
stricting the importation of Australian citrus fruits into 
New Zealand and New Zealand potatoes into Australia, 
the trade in these articles having suffered from embargoes 
based on diseases. In view of the depreciation of Aus- 
tralian currency as compared with British currency, 
which is expected to favour Australian manufactures in 
the New Zealand market, provision is made for the 
mutual consideration of steps to be taken to check any 
excessive diversion of New Zealand purchases to Aus- 
tralia from the United Kingdom. 


The Australian wheat crops, after the improvement in 
the outlook some weeks ago, have lately been affected 
by hot winds, and the question of how the crops will go 
through the next few weeks is causing a little concern, 
while estimates of the total yield have shown a tendency 
to decline, about 165 million bushels being now regarded 
as probable. ‘ 

MELBOURNE, November 1. 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week's issue is invited to fill up the attached: 


To Publisher, “« Economist Newspaper Ltd.,” 

8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If 1 then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


Name....-ccccoce eT re 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET IN 1933 


THERE is a traditional belief that in times of political or 
financial unsettlement money immediately becomes tight, 
but the past year in the London money market has shown 
that this theory is by no means universally true. Among 
other events, 1933 witnessed a complete breakdown of the 
American banking system, the American suspension of the 
gold standard followed by the revolutionary economic and 
monetary projects of the Roosevelt Administration, the 
advent of the Nazis to power in Germany, and Germany’s 
subsequent breakaway from the Disarmament Conference 
and the League of Nations, with its implied threat of pos- 
sible war at some future date. Yet so far from money 
becoming tight, the main problem of British bankers and 
the London money market was how to deal with inordin- 
ately low rates. 


Several explanations of this apparent paradox can be 
cited. The London money market’s main function is the 
financing of foreign trade, and world-wide trade and ex- 
change restrictions have reduced international trade and the 
number of bills on London to a fraction of what they are in 
normal times. This means that money in London is de- 
prived of its normal employment, and in point of fact the 
bill on London has come to consist largely of British 
Treasury bills. Now during the past year the Government 
has been rounding off the conversion and funding operations 
which began with the War Loan Conversion of the summer 
of 1932, and one consequence of their policy has been 
that notwithstanding the issue last May of £200 millions of 
Treasury bills to the Exchange Equalisation Account, the 
volume of Treasury bills only increased during the year 
from {928 to £939 millions. Assuming that the Exchange 
Equalisation Account did not have to dispose of any of the 
fresh bills allotted to it, there was a virtual decrease of {189 
millions in the Treasury bill issue. In actual fact whereas 
the total bills allotted by tender and outstanding on Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, amounted to {666 millions, the parallel figure 
a year later was only £597 millions. Thus during the year 
the banks and the money market were, apart from sales of 
bills by the Exchange Equalisation Account, deprived of 
£69 millions of what has become their main stock-in-trade. 


On the other hand, various factors combined to expand 
the supply of money in need of employment. Early in the 
year, there were the events culminating in the American 
banking holiday of March. At that time America was still 
on the gold standard, and both money and gold were free 
to come to London. That they did so in large quantities 
is proved by the fact that during the first two months of the 
year, the Bank of England, buying gold through the Ex- 
change Equalisation Account, added {30.6 millions to its 
gold stocks, and further acquisitions up to the time of the 
American suspension of the gold standard increased its gold 
holdings by another {28.3 millions, making the final figure 
£178.5 millions. Nor was this the end of the story, for 
during the summer there was a flight of capital from both 
Holland and Switzerland, both of whom incurred heavy 
gold losses; while in the autumn, the long delay experienced 
in balancing the French Budget occasioned heavy gold 
losses by the Banque de France. Thus by August the 
Bank of England’s gold stocks had risen to 190 millions, 
and while no further expansion has since taken place, there 
is reason to believe that purchases were made in Paris 
during the autumn by the Exchange Equalisation Account. 


Now this gold influx had only one meaning, and that was 
that foreign money was taking refuge in London in large 
quantities, and much of it was competing in London for 
such employment as was available. To some extent, special 
steps were taken to neutralise its arrival. Thus at the end of 
March, when the Bank of England’s Reserve of notes and 
coin had reached the unprecedented height of {80.6 
millions, the fiduciary note issue was reduced from {275 
millions, to which it had been increased during the 1931 
crisis, to its normal figure of {260 millions. Again, during 
the year as a whole the Bank of England effected a net re- 


duction of £53 millions in its holdings of securities. The 
clearing banks in their turn permitted a slight increase in 
their cash ratios to take place, and this had the same effect. 
Finally, for the middle part of the year, a special outlet for 
London funds were found in the granting of a sterling 
credit for £30 millions to the French Treasury. This credit 
was granted in May, and half of it was repaid in August 
and the balance in November. 


Even so the supply of money began to outstrip the 
demand, for in addition to the other influences, the clearing 
banks found that one consequence of the incipient trade 
revival was that traders and manufacturers were able to 
dispose of their stocks and liquidate bank loans which had 
for long been outstanding. The banks, too, were subject 
to abnormal competition from insurance companies who 
were eager to grant loans in order to offset the declining 
yield on their investments, and from foreign banks who 
granted low rates, and recoup themselves from the premium 
on forward sterling. Finally, with the yield on War Loan 
down to 3} per cent., it no longer paid general borrowers 
to pledge War Loan as collateral to a bank advance at 
44 or 5 per cent. Instead it proved better to realise the 
stock. Thus the trade revival was not reflected in an in- 
crease in bank loans, and the clearing banks had money 
thrown back on their hands, part of which had to find 
employment in Treasury bills. 


In these circumstances the year’s decline in discount 
rates was inevitable. It began at the New Year with the 
seasonal redemption of Treasury bills, but continued even 
after the Treasury bill tender allotments began to increase 
with the opening of the new financial year. The final 
depths were reached in September, when hot Treasury bills 
were quoted in the market at per cent., and the tender 
rate touched the record low gVerage of 4s. 9.15d. per cent. 


These low rates placed both the banks and the money 
market in an impossible position. The clearing banks con- 
tinued to charge a minimum of one per cent. for their call 
and short loans, and in view of the decline in their advances 
and the low yield on their bills, they could not afford to 
reduce their rates. Other banks and financial houses, how- 
ever, had no such objections, with the result that by 
September ‘‘ outside ’’ money was on offer at rates as low 
as } and } per cent. Two consequences immediately 
followed. The first was that bill-broking firms began to 
pay off their clearing bank loans and to borrow more from 
outside sources; and between January and September clear- 
ing bank call and short loans fell from {126.6 to {90.6 
millions. The second was that many bill-brokers began to 
go out of business, and while it had long been clear that 
war and post-war conditions had brought into the field more 
firms than were required under normal conditions, at least 
one old-established firm decided to retire. 


It was at this juncture that the clearing banks, who are 
by far the biggest buyers of bills, were at last able to agree 
upon joint action. In the last week of September they 
fixed their minimum buying rate for Treasury bills at 4 per 
cent., and during the remainder of the year they raised 
their rate by progressive stages to 1} per cent., At one 
time it looked as if the success of their policy would be 
threatened by the Government’s autumn funding operations, 
which reduced the Treasury bill issue by £43 millions. For- 
tunately the authorities co-operated, for during the last 
three months of the year the bills issued to Government 
Departments were reduced by {80 millions, so that the 
cumulative total of thirteen weeks’ tender allotments in- 
creased by {37 millions. Thus bills became more plentiful 
in the market, and this helped to raise discount rates. 


Such was the position immediately before Christmas and 
the New Year. For the moment the banks had succeeded 
in enforcing market discount rates which left bill-brokers 
with a small margin over the cost of clearing bank loans; 
and one pleasing consequence of this policy was an increase 
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in clearing bank call and short loans to {98.6 millions in 
November. The real test, of course, will come in the spring, 
when revenue influx will bring about a further reduction 
in the Treasury bill issue. Nor is it easy to see how the 
quantity of bills allotted to Government Departments can 
be reduced much further, for at £346 millions it is already 
below the statutory size of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. The banks and the market are, therefore, likely 
to lose bills, and this means that the closest co-operation 
between the clearing banks will be needed, if a reasonable 
level of discount rates is to be enforced. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Turn of the Year.—While resort to the Bank of 
England proved necessary upon a considerable scale, the 
market passed the turn of the year very comfortably. Re- 
cent Bank returns provide some indication of market bor- 
rowings. On December 2oth, discounts and advances stood 
at {8.4 millions, while on December 27th, which was the 
first day on which the market went to the Bank, the figure 
rose to £16.8 millions. The nextreturn relatesto January 3rd, 
by which time the sum of about £8 millions borrowed on 
December 27th had been repaid, but the loans of Decem- 
ber 28th and 29th were still outstanding. Discounts and 
advances stood on January 3rd at {25.6 millions, and allow- 
ing for the sum of £8 millions repaid on that day, the peak 
figure must have been about £34 millions. Thus, deducting 
the December 2oth figure of just over {£8 millions, the 
total amount borrowed was about £26 millions. A similar 
calculation for last year points to total borrowings over the 
end of 1932 of about £41 millions, and these figures confirm 
the general market view that this was much the easier turn 
of the year. In actual fact, by Friday evening the market 
had satisfied its needs, and no money was borrowed from 
the Bank on Saturday morning. Nor is there any record of 
the Bank having to grant loans for more than eight days, 
and this again shows that the market had a relatively easy 
time. 


* * * 


Money and Discount Rates.—The following table shows 
how the chief money and discount rates have varied during 
the past few weeks: — 


Previous Rate 


Jan. 4, 
1934 jand Date Changed. 


Dec. 14,| Dec. 21, | Dec. 28, 
1933 1933 1933 
















0 


o 
Bank Rate .........0.. 2}(June3o, 32) 
Banks’ Deposit Rate.. 4 4 4 1 (May 12, ’32) 
Discount f Call ...... 4 + $ 1 (May 12, ’32) 
Houses \ Notice .. } 2 i # |14(May 12,’32) 

Market rate (‘‘hot’’ 

Treasury bills) ...... 1y 1} 1% | 1 
Market rate (3 months’ 

bank bills) ......... 14-% 11%-4) 1% ly 
Market rate (stand- 

still bills) ............ 19-2 | 19-2 | 13-2 | 1}-2 





Money was fairly comfortable early in the week, but the 
market had applied heavily for Monday’s Treasury bills, 
as these were the useful March 31st maturity, and so had 
fairly large payments to make. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day market repayments to the Bank made money less 
plentiful, and the outside rate firmed up from } to } per 
cent., while a fair amount of clearing bank money was 
borrowed at 1 per cent. Last week’s Treasury bills went 
at an average rate of 19s. 4.05d. per cent., against 
{I 2s. 11.46d. per cent. the week before. The allotment 
was reduced from {45 to {40 millions, and this may 
explain the fall in the tender rate. This week only {£35 
millions of bills are being offered, and so close co-operation 
will be needed to prevent a further fall in the rate. On 
Monday, the clearing banks fixed their minimum rate for 
hot Treasury bills at 1 per cent., but outside buyers were 
prepared to take bills at {-}% per cent., and so it was only 
on Wednesday and Thursday, when the pressure for money 
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had increased, and holders were therefore readier to sell, 
that the clearing banks were able to secure bills. On those 


days they bought Treasury bills of all maturities at 1 per 
cent. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—This week’s Bank return shows the 
normal changes for the first week in the year. The note 
circulation is reduced by £9.9 millions to {382.1 millions, as 
the result of the return of currency after Christmas. In 
the absence of any gold movements, the banking depart- 
ment’s circulation is increased by the same amount. Among 
the banking department’s earning assets, there is an insig- 
nificant increase of {1.9 millions in Government securi- 
ties, but market borrowings over the turn of the yearexplain 
an increase of {8.8 millions in discounts and advances. This 
point is discussed in a previous note. Among the banking 
department’s liabilities, there is a decrease of {5.4 millions 
in public deposits. This movement may appear a little 
surprising, as payments of motor vehicle duties and the 
first income tax payments must have brought money into 
the exchequer. Moreover, it is known that the market made 
heavy payments for bills early in the week. On the other 
hand, the Treasury paid out £8.25 millions in 4} per cent. 
Conversion Loan dividend on January Ist; and there may 
have been other Government disbursements on that date. 
Bankers’ deposits have risen by {26.5 millions to {127.7 
millions. This is an abnormally large figure, but it will 
be reduced next week by market repayments to the Bank. 
The proportion is 38.4 per cent., compared with 37.3 per 
cent. the week before. This last figure represents the 
maximum pressure to which the Bank was subjected by 
Christmas currency withdrawals and New Year borrowings, 
-_ so the Bank has got through the turn of the year very 
easily. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—Bear speculation in anticipa- 
tion of President Roosevelt’s message to Congress caused 
some weakening of the dollar on Monday and Tuesday, and 
spot sterling rose from $5.08} on Thursday of last week to a 
high point of $5.184 on Tuesday. The following day the 
rate was inclined to strengthen, but persistent offerings of 
dollars at $5.16 kept the rate at that point. It is possible 
that these offerings represented official American opera- 
tions designed to check a rally in the dollar. On Thurs- 
day no such selling was noticeable, and the rate fell to 
$5.09. Three months’ dollars have been very steady at 
7% cents discount. The general market belief is that at 
over $5 sterling is over-valued, and that either bear opera- 
tions or American intervention is needed to prevent a 
noticeable appreciation of the dollar. The Paris rate has 
been much firmer. French francs were quoted on Thursday 
afternoon at 82 francs, while the discount on three months’ 


francs has narrowed during the week from 28 to 21 
centimes. 


* * * 


Bankers’ Clearings in 1933.—Further evidence of the 
year’s improvement in trade is found in the annual state- 
ment of cheques and bills passing through the London 
Clearing House. The totals for the past three years are 











given below :— 
1931 1932 1933 
Z£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
Town clearings ..........scesscsscesees 31,816 27,834 27,714 
Metropolitan clearings ............0. 1,668 1,610 1,657 
Country clearings............ssssesees 2,752 2,668 2,767 
TIN cc iccweedatescasedséaseosee 36,236 32,112 32,138 


The slight decline in town clearings possesses little signi- 
ficance, as this total covers in the main purely financial 
transactions. Moreover, Stock Exchange business has not 
suffered, for clearings on settling days in 1933 totalled 5.2 
per cent. more than in 1932. The increases in metropolitan 
and country clearings are directly indicative of the expan- 
sion in general business, although in view of the good reports 
received of the Christmas trade it is a little sur- 
prising to see that metropolitan clearings for Decemberalone 
were I per cent. less than those for December, 1932. Pro- 
vincial cleariugs for 1933 were {1,243 millions, or only 
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£5,000,000 more than in 1932, but the return for the last 
quarter of the year alone was £320 millions, or an increase 
of no less than {9,000,000 on the last quarter of 1932. As 
regards individual centres, the most satisfactory compari- 
son between 1932 and 1933 was that of Newcastle, where 
there was an increase of 10.7 per cent. Next in order came 
Bradford (9.0 per cent.) and Sheffield (7.1 per cent.). The 
most serious decrease was one of 5.9 per cent. at Bristol. 
For the last quarter of each year alone, the best return was 
that of a 20.1 per cent. increase at Bradford, followed by 
one of 16.4 per cent. at Sheffield. There was no serious 
decrease. Taking a broad view, provincial bank clearings 
underwent a sharp improvement in the closing quarter of 
the year, but country clearings showed a slightly less im- 
provement in the last quarter than in the third quarter, 
while metropolitan clearings only increased by 2.5 per cent. 
in the last quarter, against an increase of 7.1 per cent. in 
the third quarter of 1933. Still, on the whole, the figures 
are moving in the right direction, for the fact that there is 
any increase over comparative figures for last year is 
satisfactory. z z 


Last Year’s Money Rates.—In illustration of the trend 
of money rates during the past year, which are discussed 
in the article on a previous page, we have calculated the 
following averages for comparison with the situation in 
previous years: — 


Bank RATE 
| 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 193 
s dij/fs.dlfs. d|f£s diffs. dl £ sd 
SED ccsncnnesennenies fio 0 5 5111316 9/217 2}4 0 31/2 00 
2nd half .......cceceeeeee 410 01516 01/3 0 0|5 0 0)/2 0 03/200 
Whole year ............ 410 0/510 0/3 8 5/318 7/3 0 2/200 
MARKET RATE—THREE Months’ BILLs 
| 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
s. d s. di fs. d s. d| fs. d.|/ gs. d. 
Ast half ............00006 fs oles eles SIE S Ol S16 sions 4 
SEE sscaspinbveniinh 4501/5 9 31/2 47/414 01/016 9|014 4 
Whole year .........+. 43 0/5 5 4/212 3/311 0)116 9] 01310 
SHorT LOANS 
| 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1331 | 1932 | 1933 
s dj/fs d|/f£s. d1/ £8. d|/ fs. dj] fs. d 
ET fis 0 48 2/219 9/2 1 8/215 2}015 § 
2nd half ........--..+0008 312 0/414 3/119 3/4 0 0)016 0/015 5 
Whole year .......00008 312 61/412 3}/2 9 6/8 010);115 7}015 §& 


In interpreting these averages, several important qualifica- 
tions are necessary. To preserve the continuity of the 
table, the market discount rate represents the average rate 
for three months’ bank bills. During recent years the con- 
traction in international trade has greatly reduced the supply 
of bank bills, and the market’s main stock-in-trade now 
consists of Treasury bills. These are usually dealt in at 
rates slightly below those quoted for bank bills, and in 
actual fact the average rate for hot Treasury bills for the 
second half of 1933 was 43 per cent., compared with the 
average of 4$ per cent. quoted for three months’ bank bills 
in the table. The average rate for short loans in 1933 is 
also subject to qualification, because it represents a com- 
bination of the clearing banks’ fixed minimum rate of one 
per cent. and the far lower rates quoted by outside lenders. 
For the second half of 1933, the average rate for outside 
loans was as low as § per cent. 


* * * 


The Floating Debt.—The revenue returns dated Decem- 
ber 31st include the following statement of the position of 
the floating debt at the beginning and end of 1933:— 





Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Change 
1932 1933 during year 

£mill. £ mill. Z£ mill. 

Ways and Means Advances :— 
By Bank of England................. 9-2 oe — 9-2 
By Public Departments............. 40-5 35-2 — 5-3 
Co eee 928-2 938-7 +10-5 
BEE .cntdncnecsvccsccecscesesese 977-9 973-9 — 4-0 
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To judge from this return, there has been a slight reduction 
of £4.0 millions in the floating debt and a slight increase 
of {10.5 millions in the Treasury bill issue. This, however, 
is a most misleading interpretation of the changes which 
have occurred during the year, for last May the Exchange 
Equalisation Account was increased by {200 millions, and 
Treasury bills to this amount were issued to the account. 
Apart from this single operation, there have been reductions 
of {204.0 millions in the total floating debt and {189.5 
millions in the Treasury bill issue. These reductions are 
directly attributable to the year’s debt funding operations 
and to the reduction, compared with a year ago, of the 
deficit between revenue and expenditure. For the money 
market, the real point of interest is what has been the effec- 
tive change in the number of Treasury bills in general 
circulation. It has already been pointed out that the net 
contraction during the year in allotments of Treasury 
bills by tender was {69 millions; but much depends upon 
transfers of bills in and out of the Bank and Government 
Departments and in particular upon how many Treasury 
bills the Exchange Equalisation Account has had to dis- 
pose of during the year in order to finance its purchases of 
gold and devisen. These must have been fairly consider- 
able, but it does not necessarily follow that it has had to 
draw upon the extra {200 millions allotted to it by the Act 
passed last May. The size of the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account is now £350 millions, while only £342 millions 
of Treasury bills were issued to all Government departments 
during the past thirteen weeks, which cover the life of a 
Treasury bill. The Exchange Account’s holdings of assets 
other than Treasury bills must therefore be fairly consider- 
able, and the Treasury bills replaced by these other assets 
have gone to augment the market’s supply of bills. 


* * * 


New York Money and Banking .—Following the turn of 
the year and the termination of the Christmas currency 
outflow, New York money rates have displayed a slight 
tendency to ease. The official call rate remains at 1 per 
cent., but the open-market rate for bills of 120 days’ 
maturity and less has been reduced by } per cent., so that 
go days’ bills are now quoted at $-3 per cent., against a 
previous rate of 3-3 per cent. The rate for six months’ bills 
is unchanged at I-{ per cent. It is officially announced that 
go per cent. of American banks, representing 97 per cent. 
of bank deposits, have qualified for admission to the Deposit 
Insurance scheme, which came into force at the New Year. 
13,423 banks qualified and 141 were found to be ineligible. 
It has now been decided that the names of those qualifying 
are not to be published. This reverses a previous decision. 
Proclamations issued at the New Year order the surrender 
of all private gold holdings, and also restore to the States 
their control over non-member banks. This last decision 
abrogates another of the emergency measures adopted at 
the time of the banking holiday. The R.F.C. has decided 
to offer R.F.C. debentures to banks from whom it has 
purchased preferred stock. If this offer is taken up it 
means that the banks receive no actual cash from the 
R.F.C., and the only result is that the R.F.C. obtains a 
measure of control. It is also a new departure for R.F.C. 
debentures to be offered to other quarters than the American 
Treasury. Proceedings are being taken against the 
members of the New York Clearing House Association in 
respect of the Harriman National Bank and Trust Company 
failure. The Harriman Bank was a member of the Clear- 
ing House, and it is alleged that the Clearing House 
members gave a collective undertaking to Harriman Bank 
depositors and to the American authorities. Fifteen out of 
the twenty members of the Clearing House were prepared 
to submit the case to arbitration, but the remaining five 
insisted on Court proceedings. The banks’ service charge 
code, drawn up under the N.R.A., has been rejected by 
General Johnson, the N.R.A. Administrator. It is reported 
that the code included provisions for charges on deposits 
below $10,000 and on the clearing of cheques drawn on 
other banks, and that the draft code had provoked serious 
public resentment. 


~~ 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR 


THE year 1933, for those on and about the Stock Exchange 
was the most cheerful since 1928. Security values took a 
long lead in the Recovery Stakes, out-distancing even indus- 
trial recovery, and leaving political progress at the starting 
post. The imagery of the course is pertinent, for the pro- 
fessional backer was at times distinctly in evidence. Apart, 
however, from operations in the new issue market, the 
most profitable terrain for the bull was not, as in 1932, the 
Gilt-edged market, but the market for Ordinary shares, 
particularly home industrials, home railways, and 
“ Kaffirs.”’ 

Thanks to the excellent Actuaries’ Investment Index, in- 
vestors can follow the course of markets, month by month, 
with accurate insight. The main features of last year’s 
story are epitomised in the following table: — 


(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) 




































Prices Yields 

End of jes Indus- | Indus- | Indus- ions Indus-| Indus-} Indus- 

British trial trial | trial British trial | trial | trial 

cae Deb. | Pref. | Ord. am Deb. ref. | Ord. 

% % % % 

December, 1932 ......... 123-0 | 107-4 93-4 | 56-7 | 3-67 | 4-62 | 4-84 | 4°38 
anuary, 1933 ......... 122-7 | 108-1 96-0 | 58-0 | 3-51 | 4-60 | 4-65 | 4-30 
ebruary 4,0 seseseeee 122-1 | 108-7 95-9 | 57-1 | 3-53 | 4-58 | 4-59 | 4-33 
March <  seonersee 126-1 | 109-1 95-9 | 56-8 | 3-42 | 4-56 | 4-58 | 4-31 
April — ape 125-0 | 109-1 95-5 | 57-4 | 3-45 | 4°57 | 4-57 | 4-14 
May —s_gg_— ween eeeee 121-6 | 111-8 97-8 | 62-2 | 3-54 | 4-46 | 4-58 | 3-92 
ED = geist ence 121-3 | 111-2 97-5 | 62-9 | 3-55 | 4-47 | 4-63 | 3-85 
uly — senescence 121-2 | 111-6 | 100-0 | 67-0 | 3-55 | 4-31 | 4°49 | 3-69 
August =, eveeeeeee 121-6 | 112-6 | 103-4 | 69-0 | 3-54 | 4-27 | 4-40 | 3-62 
September ,, —.......4+- 123-5 | 113-4 | 104-0 | 67-6 | 3-49 | 4-23 | 4-35 | 3-61 
October = ,g_—caeeeeeee 123-7 | 114-9 | 106-3 | 70-9 | 3-48 | 4-03 | 4-27 | 3-45 
November ,, ___.......+- 23: ° 105-2 | 68-6 | 3-48 | 4-00 | 4-30 | 3-52 
jnniiiitee 2 104-2 | 69-6 | 3-45 | 4-00 | 4-29 | 3-47 












The table shows that, over the twelve months, long-term 
British Government stocks maintained their high level, with 
a very slight gain on balance, while representative indus- 
trial debentures rose by 7.7 per cent., industrial preference 
shares by 11.5 per cent., and industrial ordinary shares by 
nearly 23 per cent. Actually, Gilt-edged stocks reached 
their peak in April, suffered an appreciable setback in May, 
but were consistently firm in the latter part of the year. 
Other ‘‘ home ’’ Gilt-edged stocks, as will be seen from the 
detailed table on the following page, had a similar experi- 
ence. The May setback was sufficiently serious to stop, 
somewhat abruptly, the Treasury’s weekly floating debt 
funding operations by ‘‘ tender ’’ issues of Two and a-Half 
per Cent. Conversion Loan, 1944-49. An offer, however, 
made in September, of £150 millions of the same loan at 
94, partly in conversion of Four and a-Half per Cent. 
Treasury Bonds (due February, 1934), was completely suc- 
cessful. The Treasury was thus able to see its way to allow 
various Dominion borrowers to share in the benefits of debt 
conversion. Australia, for example, converted nearly £76 
millions of high-interest stocks to lower interest rates. 

_ Despite the continuance of widespread default, interrup- 

tion of remittances, and the almost universal repudiation 
of ‘‘ gold clauses ’’ after the devaluation of the American 
dollar, the quotations of many foreign bonds were remark- 
ably firm. Holders of German municipal securities suffered 
heavily as a result of Dr. Schacht’s arbitrary reduction of 
cash payments, and holders of the ‘‘ Young ’’ Loan from 
the equally high-handed repudiation of its gold clause; but 
the “* Dawes ’’ Loan, after violent fluctuations, closed only 
a point lower on the year. Holders of Newfoundland bonds 
were spared heavy losses by the offer of the British Govern- 
ment, in December, to guarantee Newfoundland’s obliga- 
tions, on specified conditions, as part of the Mother 
Country’s plan for the constitutional and financial rehabili- 
tation of the Island. 

All industrial stocks, fixed-interest and ordinary alike, 
benefited last year from two factors, both largely domestic. 

e first was the perceptible recovery in industrial activity, 
typified by a rise of over ro per cent. in the Board of 
Trade Index, which reduced the ‘‘ industrial risk ’’ of fixed- 
interest stocks, and emphasised the ‘‘ equity ’’ appeal of 
ordinary shares. The second factor was the continuance 
of low-interest rates, which diverted normally conservative 





investors, in quest of income, more and more into second- 
and third-line fixed-interest stocks, and even into ordinary 
shares. Apart from slight setbacks early in the year and in 
November, the effect of both forces was practically con- 
tinuous throughout the year, as the table suggests. 
Readers may obtain a useful perspective of the course of 
domestic security values over the last five years from the 
chart of prices (based on the Actuaries’ Index), printed on 
this page. The chart strongly suggests that although Mr 
Chamberlain’s successful War Loan conversion, during the 
summer of 1932, served mainly to consolidate a previous 
rise in British Government stocks, the ensuing period of 
low-interest rates drove investors, almost willy nilly, into 
industrial securities. The effect is apparent in the second 
chart, which shows average yields over the same period. 
Early in 1932, after the passing of the abnormal conditions 
which accompanied the departure of sterling from gold, but 
before the War Loan conversion announcement, there was 
a ‘‘gap’”’ of approximately 2 per cent. between the 
vield on British Government securities and yields on indus- 
trial stocks of all kinds, both fixed-interest and ordinary. At 


COURSE OF SECURITY VALUES (ACTUARIES’ INDEX) 
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the end of 1933, the ‘‘ gap ’’ had closed so effectively that 
industrial debenture and preference stocks were yielding 
only } to } per cent. more than long-term British Govern- 
ment securities, while representative ordinary shares were 
standing, as regards average income, on a level with the 
élite of the Gilt-edged market. 

The implications of this almost unprecedented condition 
are of paramount importance for investors seeking a clue to 
the course of markets in 1934. If experience in the ‘nineties, 
the last comparable period of low interest rates (some of 
whose main features were set out in last week’s Economist, 
page 1289), are relevant in present conditions, it would 
seem that British Government stocks are unlikely to rise 
much further, or to show a yield, in the case of long-term 
issues, of much less than 3$ per cent. It is improbable, 
however, that any considerable decline in values will occur 
in the near future. During the ’nineties, industrial recovery, 
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low interest rates and a firm Gilt-edged market overlapped 
for three years or more. To-day, while the banks may be 
more heavily involved in the Gilt-edged market than they 
were in the ‘nineties, the omens for a rapid and extensive 
revival in industry seem, prima facie, less favourable, in 
view of the barriers to the resuscitation of healthy inter- 
national trading conditions, which are a special feature of 
the present epoch. 

It is likely, however, that industrial ordinary shares 
will continue firm, and in this connection the low average 
yield figures of the present time may be misleading. The 
steady, if unspectacular, recovery in British industry (to 
which, despite disturbed overseas conditions, no early and 
serious check is indicated) should during 1934 be reflected 
in a perceptible upward trend in earnings and dividends. 
Some of the companies whose shares give a present dividend 
yield of mil, whose inclusion has lowered the average 
** yield ’’ index quite considerably, may be expected to re- 
turn to the list of dividend payers. Thus a further rise in 
equity share values is not incompatible, in theory, with a 
rise in the average yield. Given the continuance of low 
general interest rates, however, such a movement may tend 
to bring even more low-income “‘ refugees ’’ into ordinary 
shares. Though this would tend temporarily to accentuate 
the forces making for an upward movement in values, it 
would leave the market open to withdrawals, if and when, 
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at a later period, more ‘* normal ’’ conditions recurred in 
the fixed-interest security markets. Such a tendency, how- 
ever, is unlikely to be operative in 1934, at any rate. 
Among the leading beneficiaries of recovery-cum-low- 
interest, special mention must be made of Home Railways, 
whose securities have risen in unexampled fashion from 
severely depressed levels, as the following table shows : — 


Four RAILWAYS—MARKET CAFITALISATION 
(In million {'s) 


| G.W.R. | L.M.S. | unr. | S.R. 





Debenture stocks— 
Lowest value 1933 ............scesesseeees 37-7 98-8 ‘3 44:8 
| Value, December, 1933 ................65 40-9 111-5 103-9 48:6 
BEET Dccsescosccsn  esencecososenssces 8-4 12°8 23-3 8-5 
Guaranteed and preference stocks— 
Lowest value 1933 ...............ceceeeeee 58-8 78-9 51-3 44-4 
Value, December, 1933 ...............+0+ 76:5 148-2 113-2 59-6 
Increase (%o) ...scsscssssessesssceesecsseees 30-1 88-3 121-0 34-3 
Ordinary stocks— 
Lowest value, 1933 ..........c.seceeeeeees 13-3 11-5 4:8 10-7 
Value, December, 1933 ...............+0. 23-2 23-2 12-2 23-4 
SUIIDIIEED scccoussesssnsoscnseebesaseess 4-2 102-1 155-0 118-9 





CHANGES IN QUOTATIONS DURING 1933 


















Yield, allowing for 
Prices in 4 Accrued Interest and 
1933 Price | price | .. Redemption where 
: begin-| Dec | Rise or necessary 
Description ning | 99° Fall in 
of | 1933 | Year : 
High- | Low- | 1933 Beginning | Dec. 29, 
est est of 1933 1933 
British Govt. Stocks f s. da} £ 8 @ 
24% Consols............00 774 | 7 734 | 74 | + 8 0}; 377 
4% Consolidated Loan 110 10 107% | 1093x) + 1 311 0 380 
34% Conversion Loan 101 97§ 99 101 + 2 311 5] 310 8 
4% Fndg. Loan, 1960-90 | 1134 | 108 | 108) | 112 + 2 313 9} 376 
24% Conversion Loan 94 92 on 92 one a 336 
34% War Loan ......... | 1024] 97% | 984 | 1014 | + 28] 311 0] 3 9 8 
3% Local Loans......... | 89 824,| 87 87 ove 390; 3 9 @ 
India and Dominion 
India 33% ........ ieee 90 774 | 88 83} — 1h] 319 6 on 
Australia 5%, 1945-75 110 103 105 108 + 3 49 91] 42 
N.S. Wales 5%, 1935-55 | 1043 | 101 101 103 2 5 0 O| 3 18 10 
Foreign Governments 
Argentine 4% Rec....... 94 60 62 92 4 2 815 0] 5 17 
Austrian 6%, 1923-43... | 1055 | 99§ | 98% | 104 + § 636] 596 
China 5% (1913) Reorg. | 914 | 67 75 90 + 144) 7 4 3] 518 6 
German 7% 2000 00 61 87 —- 1 829 848 
German 5}°% 92 403 | 87 63 | — 24 679] 814 9 
Japanese 6%, 1924 97 57 724 | 90 + 174] 816 O|] 7 410 
Other Fixed Interest 
Pt. of Lond. 5%, 1950-70] 118} | 114 114 1143 | + 31710] 317 0 
Met. Water Board, 3% B] 91 894 | + 376|,376 
Imperial Chem. 7% Pref.| 30/74 | 27/- | 27/6 | 30/3 | + 2/99] 5 1 9] 47 9 
Gas Lt & Coke3% Deb. | 844 | 753 | 79x | 824x] + 3) | 31611] 312 9 
Shell Trspt. 7% 2nd Pf. | 30/3 | 26/3 | 26/3 | 29/6 | + 3/3] 5 6 8] 415 8 
Railways 
L.M. & S. 4% Deb. Stk. | 105§ | 893 : 105x | + 144] 4 8 5}| 316 2 
Gt. Westn. 5% Guar. Stk! 123. | 103 | 105) | 1223 | + 17 416 7} 4338 
L.N.E.R. 4% 2nd Pf.Stk.| 40} 12%) 12 39 + 264] 8 0 0 Nil 
L.M.S. 4% Pf. Stk, 1923 | 51 17 17 46 + 28% Nil Nil 
L.M. & S. Ord. Stk...... 29% |} 124 15 26 + ll Nil Nil 
Gt. Western Ord. Stk. 55 31 33 55 + 21 819 0 5 0 6 
L. & N.E.R. Pf. Ord. Stk.| 22 7 8 21 + 12 Nil Nil 
Southern Def. Stk. ..... 24 10 20: + 10 Nil Nil 
Canadian Pacific ($25)... 22 11 21 13 - 8 5 0 Nil 
Buenos A. Gt. Sthn. Ord.| 444 | 214 | 22 314 | + 9% Nil Nil 
Banks 
Barclays “ B" (f1)..... | 69/7 | 60/3 | 65/- | 69/6 | + 4/6| 4 6 409 
Lloyds £5, with {1 paid | 56/14 | SO/— | 55/- | 56/- | + 1/-]| 419 6] 4 1 6 
Midland £1, fully paid | 82/103] 77/3 | 78/- | 82/6 | + 4/6] 4 2 317 6 
Commercial & Industrial 
Ordinary 
Associated Cement (£1) | 33/4} | 25/14 | 27/- /- | + 3/-]| 6 0 O|] 413 8 
Assoc. Newspapers (5s.) | 22/14 | 14/14 | 19/3 | 20/74 | + 1/44] 610 O}] 417 © 
Austin Motors (5s.)...... 71/3 | 30/— | 30/- | 66/3 | + 36/3 8 6 710 9 
Bradford Dyers (f1)..... ' 18/6 | 11/9 |17/6 |17/- | — 6d Nil Nil 
Brit. Amer. Tobacco (£1) 116/10}/90/11} | 103/- | 115/- | +12/-] 318 Oot] 3 9 9f 
British Celanese (10s.) | 18/- | 5/9 | 7/6 | 13/9 | + 6/3 Nil Nil 
Cables & Wriss. 5$% Pf. | 853 | 674 | 773 | 744 | — 3 311 0} 31310 
Coats (J. & P.) (g1)..... 63/3 | 47/6 | 48/- |63/- | 4+-15/-] 4 4 O| 4 0 0 
Courtaulds (£1) ......... | 45/3 | 24/74 | 30/74 | 44/44] +13/9] 3 6 Of] 118 6f 
Cory (W.) (£1) .... 79/9 161/6 |62/)6 |77/6 | +15/-| 417 0] 318 0 
Distillers Co. (£1) . 91/9 | 5i/- | 55/3 | 81/- | + 25/9] 6 6 446 
Dunlop Rubber (41) .... 16 | 19/9 | 19/6 | 39/3 | + 19/9 Nil 218 
Ford Motors (1) .«....... 27/13 | 15/3 | 18/9 | 22/- | + 3/3 Nil Nil 
Guest, Keen, dc. (£1)... | 18/- | 10/103] 15/- | 17/6 | + 2/6 Nil Nil 
Guinness (A.) (£1) ...... 106/- | 77/- | so/- |100/- | 4-20/-| 7 5 oO] 5 8 0 
Harrods (£1).......++++0++ 69/- | 55/74 | 57/6 | 69/3 | +11/9] 617 O|] 4 7 6 
Imperial Chem. Ord. (£1)! 32/ 23'3 | 246 | 323 | + 7/9| 314 0] 3 13 10 
Iinperial Tobacco (£1)... 113/104] 88/- | 87/6 |111/6] + 24/-]| 413 Ot} 3 5 OF 
London Brick (£1) ...... 81/74 | 39/3 | 40/- | 81/- | +41/-| 710 0} 313 0 
Lyons (£1) .....sseeseeeee 130/- | 199/43] 111/6 | 127/6 | +16/-| 4 0 O}| 310 3 
P. & O. Deferred (£1)... | 22/- | 14/6 4/- | 19/6 | + 5/6 Nil Nil 
Tate and Lyle (f1) ..... 80/104) 56/- | 57/6x | 80/-x| + 22/6] 511 0 450 
Turner & Newall (£1)... | 41/9 | 23/3 | 24/3 | 41/3 | +17/-] 3 0 O}| 2 8 6 
Unilever (£1) ............ 32/6 | 23/3 | 30/- | 26/3 -— 3/9 613 3 §11 0 
Vickers (6s. 8d.) ......... 9/24] 5/9 | 7/3 | 9/- | + 1/9] 413 Of 3 0 0 
Woolworth (F, W.) (5s.) | 98/3 | 69/6: | 74/6 | 95/- | + 20/6] 414 O} 314 0 
Plantation , 
Rubber Trust (£1) ...... 29/1§ | 13/3 | 13/9 | 27/3 | + 13/6 Nil N 
Anglo-Dutch (£1) ....... 22/- 8/3 9/3 | 20/- | + 10/9 Nil Nil 
Consolid. Tea, &c. (£10) | 303 6 + 24} Nil 
Oil 
Shell (£1).........00seeeeee 58/14 | 38/14 | 47/6 | 50/- | + 2/6] 3 4 Of] 3 0 OF 
Burmah Oil (£1) ......... 91/3 | 55/- | 60/- | 87/- | +27/-]| 710 O}| 412 © 
Anglo-Persian Oil (£1) | 52/3 | 31/14 | 36/3 | 47/6 | +11/3] 215 O}| 3 3 2 
Mining 
Ashanti Goldfields (4s.) | 53/9* | 25/1} | 41/-* | 28/73 . 12 40] 9 4 @ 
Crown Mines (10s.)...... 10%} 6 6 9/+2%)] 5 9 O| 67 6 
“ Johnnies " ({1) ........ 58/9 | 32/6 | 35/- | 52/- | +17/-| 4 6 9] 516 @ 
Rio ‘into (£5)..........++. 22% 13 16 19} | + 2? Nil Nil 
Rbokana Corp. (£1) .... 7h 3 4 SH] + Nil Nil 
Randfontein (f1) ........ 65/- | 42/- | 46/6 | 52/3 | + 5/ 315 3] 200 
Sut -Nigel (10s.) ......... oR 5} 6} 98 + 3 6 8 O| 512 © 
Union Corp (12s.6d.) f.p.]118/- | 62/6 | 70/- | 97/6 | +27/6] 311 0] 310 © 
Wiluna (old (£1)......... | 61/3 1 36/- 142/76 |52/- | + 9/6 Nil ? 
* On smaller capital. ¢ Free of income tax x kx dividend 





The market capitalisation of all the stocks of the four lines 
has risen no less than 45 per cent. by comparison with the 
lowest points touched last year. 

As a further improvement in receipts would bring the 
junior Preference stocks of the London, Midland and Scot- 
tish, and the London and North-Eastern, the Deferred 
Ordinary of the Southern, and the Ordinary of the Great 
Western within the dividend area, some further improve 
ment in the lower ranges of this market is probable in 1934- 

So much for securities whose movements last year were 
governed mainly by domestic events and tendencies. The 
remaining markets of the Stock Exchange, whose course 
has been dependent on less ‘‘ controllable ’’ factors, are, 
almost without exception, concerned with the production of 
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primary ¢ommodities. ‘‘ Kaffir ’’ shares enjoyed a boom 
at the beginning of 1933, on the departure of South Africa 
from the Gold Standard. The market subsequently suffered 
numerous vicissitudes, owing to doubts regarding the future 
of gold as a basis of world currencies, and to the complex 
but onerous taxation of ‘‘ excess ’’ profits by the Union 
authorities. Nevertheless, quotations at the end of the year 
showed substantial net appreciation, in view of the higher 
dividends declared and in prospect. The market is still a 
little timorous regarding the possibility of a disturbed period 
in the event of the franc’s leaving gold, but there is general 
confidence regarding the ultimate retention of the metal’s 
currency uses, and firm conditions, on the whole, are ex- 
pected to endure in the next few months, though production 
costs may tend to increase. 

Among other commodity shares, the rise in the price of 
tin produced a more or less consistent appreciation of share 
values throughout the year, and the possibility that the 
restriction ‘‘ quotas ’’ of 1934 may not be sufficient to 
prevent a ‘‘ squeeze,”’ if consumption continues to expand, 
gives the shares in this market at least a specious and tem- 
porary attraction in the eyes of short-term speculative in- 
vestors. Copper shares, particularly those of the African 
producers, have come safely through a year with no agreed 
output regulation scheme, thanks mainly to their low pro- 
duction costs. The tea share market reacted quickly to the 
inception, in the early summer, of a Government-enforced 
Anglo-Dutch restriction scheme, while rubber shares had 
various minor booms, on the rise of the commodity to the 
neighbourhood of 4d. a pound and the inception of long- 
drawn-out negotiations for a restriction scheme. These, for 
good or ill, seem likely to reach a definite conclusion 
in 1934. Oil shares, finally, benefited from the ultimate 
success of the American authorities in curbing output, and 
the rise of 1d. a gallon in the British retail price of petrol in 
November, after an earlier cut of 24d. a gallon in May. 
On the whole, quotations for ‘‘ speculative ’’ shares appear 
to have discounted a moderate, though not a substantial 
rise in commodity prices during the coming year. Produc- 
tion costs have everywhere been reduced, but the operation 
of output restriction schemes may limit the scope for greatly 
increased profits in many cases. 

Altogether, 1933 will be remembered as a year in which 
Stock Exchange prices showed no reluctance to anticipate 
the fruits of the first phase of industrial recovery. The 
present year, accordingly, starts on a note of quiet 
optimism, which may well be not unwise so long as cheer- 
fulness marches pari passu with caution. 





— 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


Home Railway Receipts in 1933.—The past year will be 
memorable in British railway annals as the turning point 
in a long lane whose windings can be traced back, not 
merely to the beginning of the present depression, but to 
1923, the first year of ‘‘ group ’’ operations. The secular 
decline in gross receipts was arrested in the early spring, 
and from the summer months onward every weekly aggre- 
gate, with very few exceptions, showed a ‘‘ plus ’’ sign as 
compared with its counterpart of 1932. The stock market, 
as we show in our leading article, has not been slow to 
discount the improved home railway outlook, for the mar- 
ket capitalisation of the debenture stocks of the four rail- 
ways increased, in the course of last year, by 15 per cent., 
of the preference stocks by 70 per cent., and of the ordin- 
ary stocks by 104 per cent. Gross aggregate totals for all 














classes of railway traffic are shown iu the following table : — 
(In £°000’s) 
— " Mer- | Coaland | Total Total 
our “* Group " Lines Passenger chendiee | Coke Good fonts and 
assengers 
Fifty-two weeks, 1932....... 64,755 48,303 30,275 78,578 143,333 
Fifty-two weeks, 1933....... 65,087 | 48,876 | 29,26 ‘ 3,2: 
uity-two weeks, 199 ; 261 | 78,137 | 143,224 
— niniiaiadaidiaiaianaeels ; = + 57 —1,01 — 441 — 109 
ienccasneess . 1-2} — 3-3] —0- — 0: 
= compared with 1931— ane * “ -~ — 
NINN csss-sonccconccnaneese - —7,396 | —1,953 | —9,349 | — 13,69 
GE cecsarianeianininiane — 63 | —is-s | —'e-1| —i0-7| —'S*7" 
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Passenger receipts, which showed a decline of 7.3 per cent. 
in 1931 and 6.3 per cent. in 1932 (comparison being made 
with che returns of the preceding year in each case), showed 
an increase of 0.5 per cent. in 1933. The tendency as re- 
gards merchandise was even more encouraging, for declines 
of 10.3 per cent. in 1931 and 13.3 per cent. in 1932 were 
replaced by a “‘ plus ’’ of 1.2 per cent. last year. Though 
coal receipts tended to lag, the total takings from all rail- 
way sources showed only a negligible falling off, as com- 
pared with declines of 8.4 per cent. in 1931 and 8.7 per 
cent. in 1932. Analysis of the totals, for each company, by 
quarterly divisions, is even more encouraging : — 


(£°000"s) 





1933 compared with 1932 





Passenger traffic— 
First quarter 
Second quarter 
Third quarter ............ 
Fourth quarter 


Total for year 


Goods trafiic— 
First quarter ............ 
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The figures show that whereas the first two quarters left the 
four groups as much as {2,755,000 down in their total 
traffic receipts, the second half of the year brought an 
increase, as compared with the corresponding weeks of 
1932, of £2,646,000. Investors, quite properly, will base 
their estimates for 1934 on the latter figure, rather than 





on the year’s total. The passenger ‘‘ pluses ’’ suggest that 
the drain of traffic to the roads has been arrested and that 
the ‘‘ penny-a-mile ’’ decision, helped by a fine summer, 
has justified itself. It has not yet, however, brought any 
considerable positive increase of traffic to the railways, for 
the trend of passenger receipts, throughout the summer, 
showed no comparable upward movement by comparison 
with that of the last pre-slump year, 1929. The merchandise 
traffic figures, on the other hand, appear to have consis- 
tently reflected the improvement in general trade, though 
the existence of a producer’s ‘‘ quota ’’ scheme has pre- 
vented any comparable movement as regards coal traffic. 
In view of the fresh economies in expenditure disclosed at 
the end of the first half-year, it has been estimated that 
during the second six months, allowing for further internal 
economies on the one hand and for a moderate increase in 
** direct ’’ traffic-moving expenses on the other, the Lon- 
don, Midland and Scottish and the London and North 
Eastern should have been earning sufficient, on a reason- 
able computation, approximately to cover a full half- 
year’s requirements on its First Preference and Redeemable 
Preference stocks. The Great Western should have approxi- 
mately covered its full Preference dividends, and the 
Southern earned about 3 to 34 per cent. on its Preferred 
Ordinary. These estimates allow for the fact that 1933 in- 
cluded one day less than 1932, and had one more Sunday. 
They suggest that present prices of 544 for Great Western 
Ordinary, 20 for Southern Deferred, 45} for L.M.S. 4 per 
Cent. 1923 Preference and 38} for London and North- 
Eastern Second Preference, partially (and unequally) dis- 
count the return of these stocks to the ‘‘ earnings zone ’’ in 
‘1934. Incidentally, it may be pointed out that a full divi- 
dend on London, Midland and Scottish 1923 Preference 
requires only {£1,605,359, whereas a full dividend on 
London and North Eastern Second Preference requires 
£2,645,687. 
* * * 


London Transport Receipts.—The market’s belief that 
the receipts of the London Passenger Transport Board have 
shown the ‘‘ recovery ’’ symptoms common to most British 
transport systems in the second half of last year has been 
reflected in the rise of the Board’s ‘‘ C ’’ stock from around 
75, six months ago, to 84 to-day. Accurate comparison is 
impracticable, however, in the absence of figures with 
which the Board’s weekly traffic returns, in its first half- 
year, can be contrasted. In a Note in the Economist of 
September 23, 1933, page 687, we suggested that investors 
might obtain a fair working idea of the Board’s progress 
by a comparison of the trend of its weekly figures with 
that of the aggregate weekly receipts in earlier years of the 
Board’s chief components, viz., the ‘‘ Underground ”’ 
group, the Metropolitan Railway, the London and 
Suburban Tramway system, and the London County 
Council Trams. The relevant figures are set out in the 





























: following table: — 
July August 
| 1s 2 | 2% s| 2 | | 2 
1931, 4 under 
— 471 461 450 448 450 433 433 444 
1932, 4 wunder- 
takings*® ......... 456 448 436 430 428 429 423 425 
1933, London 
Transport 497 485 481 483 476 478 463 468 
September October 
2 ||| | % 7|[u[a]e 
1931, 4  wunder- 
eeveceunces 450 459 464 468 469 468 460 454 447 
1932, 4  under- 
INGS® ......0000- 425 434 440 442 443 447 446 451 434 
1933, London Trans 
cunebenennntansi 480 485 491 486 496 523 515 518 499 





















































November December — 
epee era 
es oe Pe 2 | 9 | 6 | 2 | 90 | Yar 

iesi. 4 
andertakings |» 4se | 450 | 444 | 442 | 441 | 463 | 467 | 507 | 437 | 45s 
1932. 4 
undertakings} 448 | 440 | 434 | 438 | 441 | 446 | 462 | 470 | 397 | 439 
1933, Lon 
Transport | s09 | 520 | sos | sox | 497 | 499 | s20 | sss | 442 | 495 


® Underground, Metropolitan Railway, London and Suburban Traction and L.C.C. 
Tramways. 
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The four undertakings, it will be seen, account for the 
lion’s share of the Board’s receipts. If the figures shown 
above are expressed as percentages of the average receipts 
for the first three weeks of July, in every case, the following 
results emerge : — 


First three weeks of July = 100 in each case. 





1931, 4 under 
sompeuepene 102 100 98 97 97 94 94 96 
1932, 4 wunder- 
takings ........... 102 100 98 96 96 96 95 95 
1933, London 





1931, 4 undertakings | 97 100 101 
1932, 4 undertakings 95 97 98 


101 102 101 100 98 
99 99 
1933, London Trans- 


97 
100 100 101 97 





RTE 98 100 101 100 102 107 106 106 102 
November December 
4 | il | 18 25 2 | 9 | 16 | 23 | 30 


1931, 4 undertakings | 99 
1932, 4 undertakings | 100 
1933, London Trans- 

POSE s.ccccccccccsccee 104 


98 96 96 96 | 101 101 110 95 
99 97 98 99 100 103 105 89 


107 103 103 102 102 107 113 91 





There was a slight downward trend in London traffic re- 
ceipts in the later months of 1931, while the latter part of 
1932 was a period of semi-depression. Reference to the 
table, however, will show that the trend in 1933 has been 
much more favourable, especially in the last three months. 
The Board, since the beginning of November, has absorbed 
39 additional undertakings, but as these represent an 
addition of only 142 to its fleet of about 5,000 ’buses (apart 
from its ‘‘ tube ’’ and tramway interests), additional re- 
ceipts from this source probably represent only one per 
cent., or less, of total receipts. The average weekly figure 
for the whole half-year (without correction) is 99 for the 
four undertakings in 1931, 98} in 1932 and, for the London 
Transport Board, ror} in 1933. The figures are encourag- 
ing. 
* * 


* 

Canadian Pacific Railway Revenue.—Although net 
operating revenue figures for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
are available only for the first eleven months of 1933 it is 
clear that the total for the year should show no consider- 
able difference from that for 1932. This is a much more 
encouraging result than appeared possible when we last 
reviewed the outlook for the C.P.R. in the Economist of 
November 25, 1933, page 1024. The improvement is due 
partly to the relatively small declines in gross takings in 
October and November after a ‘‘ bad ’’ month in Sep- 
tember, but much more to the continuance of large-scale 
savings in expenditure. These ‘‘ savings ’’ are, indeed, 
little short of marvellous in their extent and duration :— 

CHANGES IN OPERATING REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


SINCE 1928 
(Comparison is with corresponding figures for previous year in 
each case) 
Railway Railway Railway 
Operating Operating Net 
Revenue Expenditure Revenue- 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
1929 (Monthly average) ... — 1,609 — 897 — 9722 
1930 (Monthly average) ... — 2,403 — 1,995 — 408 
1931 (Monthly average) ... — 3,214 — 2,167 — 1,047 
1932 (Monthly average) .... — 1,533 — 1,067 — 466: 
1933— 
January ......ssccceereseees — 1,528 — 1,234 — 294 
February .......+.sssesesees — 1,946 — 1,813 — 133 
BRIER. nocsuskounaseosessecs — 1,473 — 1,180 — 293 
April .......-2cceseeeeeeeeees — 1,589 — 1,209 — 380 
May .......seeceeeeseseeseees — 729 — 967 + 238 
JUNE........-.ceeeerereeereees — 56 — 527 + 471 
July .......2creeereereeeeeees + 473 -_ oe + 508 
AuguSt........csccecerereeere — 224 — 267 + 43 
September ......--+-+++++++ — 2,171 — 1,451 — 720 
October ......++sseeeeeeesees — 295 — 429 + 134 
November ......-+-++++++++: — . 341 — 604 + 263 
Average, 11 months of 1933 — 898 — 883 — 15 
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If the 1933 figures are written up to an approximate twelve 
months’ basis it would appear, broadly, that since 1928 
the gross railway takings of the system have declined by 
no less than 50 per cent.—from $229 millions to $114 
millions. Over the same period, however, operating ex- 
nses have fallen from $177 millions to $93} millions—a 
decline of $83} millions, or 47 per cent. In view of the 
large proportion of railway expenditure which normally 
varies only slightly, or not at all, in relation to the volume 
of traffic moved, this is an opportunely heroic achievement. 
If savings had proceeded on merely ‘‘ normal ’’ lines, the 
system would certainly have failed to earn its full deben- 
ture interest before 1933. As it is, net earnings for the year 
should come out at about $20 millions, and a moderate 
recovery in income from steamships, telegraphs, invest- 
ments, etc. (abnormally low in 1932), would be sufficient 
to enable the company to earn about half a year’s pre- 
ference dividend. This estimate, however, makes no allow- 
ance for any new charges falling on the receipts of 1933. 
Nevertheless, on this showing, the 4 per cent. non-cumu- 
lative preference stock does not appear unduly high as a 
‘“‘ recovery ’’ stock at 42, against a quotation for the 
ordinary shares ($25 par) of $13. Stockholders, however, 
can draw no final conclusions until they are more fully 
cognisant of the origin of the all-important economies in 
expenditure. There can be no legitimate objection to a 
temporary ‘‘ easing up ’’ of maintenance allowances, in a 
period of abnormal depression, on a railway whose stan- 
dards have always been more than satisfactory. The 
extent, however, to which any subsequent recovery in 
earnings can be passed on to stockholders may be appreci- 
ably affected if such a policy has, in fact, been followed. 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Bank Clearings.—For some years we 
have been accustomed to make an approximate estimate of 
the activity of the London Stock Exchange, in a financial 
sense, by reference to the annual figures of the London 
Bankers’ Clearing House, whose latest return is discussed 
on page 19, in our ‘‘ Money and Banking ’’ section. Now 
that two clear years have elapsed since the temporary sus- 
pension of Stock Exchange dealings for the Account in the 
latter part of 1931, we are able to resume our comparative 
tables—showing the average excess of Bank clearings on 
Settlement Days over Non-Settlement Days—on a normal 
yearly basis. The ‘‘ Non-Settling Day ’’ average figures 
are obtained by deducting the total clearing on Settlement 
Days from the total clearing for the year, and dividing 
the difference by the number of Non-Settlement working 


days—counting Saturday as three-quarters of a full work- 
ing day : — 


(000,000’s omitted) 
1930 1932 1933 
Grand total of clearings on. £ £ £ 
Non-Settlement days : Amount............ 39,362 29,084 28,952 
Non-Settlement days: Average perdiem 1,424 1,048 1,051 
Settlement days : Average per diem ...... 1,748 1,261 1,327 
Increase on settlement days :— 
EE ccenensennsesennnenseresecesceesssesnce 324 213 276 
Proportion (%) ...ccceccccccsessevcecsccceces 22-8 20-3 26-5 


The proportion of the total clearing directly connected with 
Stock Exchange business is no doubt higher than the per- 
centage increase on Settlement Days, since there is a sub- 
stantial Stock Exchange clearing turnover on all working 
days, especially on the days immediately following the 
Settlement. The grand total of clearings on Settlement 
Days showed an increase, last year, of 5.2 per cent. as 
compared with 1932, but a decline of 24.1 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1930. The decline on Non-Settlement Days in 
1933, by comparison with 1930, comes out at 26.4 per cent. 

ese figures are somewhat remarkable. They appear to 
suggest that (a) the value of Stock Exchange business in 
1933 was not substantially larger than in 1932—(the 
latter year certainly covered the War Loan conversion, but 
most of the business connected with this operation was, in 
fact, carried through on Non-Settlement Days); and (b) 
that the decline in the total volume of Stock Exchange 


business in 1933, as compared with 1930, has been almost 
as great as the decline in all business. These comparisons 
obviously must be viewed with some reserve. We show, 
finally, the Settlement Day totals for the first and second 
half of each year: — 


(000,000’s omitted) 
1930 1931 1932 1933 

Settlement days ;— £ £ £ £ 

First half of year ......... 2,207. 1,933 1,500 1,567 

Second half of year......... 1,983 s 1,527 1,617 
Change in second half of year ;— 

MIR oc ccsosercasacvacacsde — + 27 + 49 

Proportion — ..cssceeseevececes —10-2% + 1:8% +3:-2% 


* Dealings for Account suspended. 


The increase in the second half of 1933, by comparison with 
the first half, is the highest in any year for which our tables 
have been compiled. 


* * * 


Cable Charges and the Stock Exchange.—Arbitrage 
dealers and investors alike are concerned with the increase 
recently announced on the North Atlantic ‘‘ urgent ’’ cable 
rates. At the Madrid International Telegraph Conference 
last year the North Atlantic rates were left undisturbed, 
together with the special rates on urgent facilities which are 
used primarily by Stock Exchange houses, currency and 
commodity dealers and arbitrageurs. It has therefore 
been a surprise to learn that these rates have, after all, 
been increased as from the beginning of this year. The 
cost of the minimum message is now fixed at 4s. 7d., 
against 3s., a rise of 52.7 per cent. Under the old scale of 
charges a ten-letter code group was charged at Is. on the 
urgent rate; under the new scale a ten-letter group is split 
up into two five-letter groups and charged at 11d. for each 
group. Thus a message of nine words will now cost 
19s. 3d., against 11s., a rise of 75 per cent. The investor 
will, of course, pay for these increased costs in the form 
of wider quotations for international securities. Under the 
old charges cabling costs were estimated to range from 
50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of the dealer’s margin. A 
strong protest is being made against the steepness of the 
increase. A meeting of interested parties has been arranged. 


* * * 


‘¢ British Investors and the Irish Free State.’’—We 
regret that in a leading article on page 1288 of last week’s 
Economist we stated that the ordinary shares of the 
National Bank were owned by the Bank of Ireland. The 
reference should have been to the shares of the National 
City Bank, Limited. The shares of the National Bank 
(which is a member of the London Bankers’ Clearing 
House, with its head office in London), are, in fact, dealt 
in on the London Stock Exchange, the latest quotation 
being 2} for the {£5 shares, {1 paid. It should also be 
pointed out that the Irish Free State Government is meeting 
the interest, out of Free State public funds, on the 
£24,888,812 of 44 per cent. Land Bonds, redeemable by 
2004. These were issued in 1926, and subsequently, by 
the Free State, and although they are guaranteed by 
H.M. Treasury, all their requirements have been regularly 
met by the Free State authorities. The stocks on which 
the British Treasury is at present meeting interest were 
issued before the establishment of the Free State. We 
regret any misunderstanding which may have been caused 
by our earlier statement. 
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A “ Buffer ’’ Tin Pool ?—The improvement in the statis- 
tical position of the tin industry over the past twelve months 
is revealed by the figures of visible supply published this 
week, which show a reduction of 29,050 tons as compared 
with December, 1932: — 








December 31, 
1932 1933 
Re GHIA ccvcccccccccccccccccccccevecscevesccces 45,125 23,064 
Carry over in Straits Settlements ............... 10,330 3,341 
Total world visible supply .................. 55,455 26,405 


According to Messrs A. Strauss and Company, the decline 
of invisible stocks in producers’ or smelters’ hands has been 
even more remarkable than that of the visible supply. It 
is estimated that the total reduction in these invisible stocks 
during the past nine months has amounted to 14,000 tons. 
To what extent this has been compensated for by an increase 
in the reserve stocks held by consumers, it is impossible to 
say, but the opinion of this firm of metal brokers appears 
to be that hidden reserves have practically disappeared. A 
proposal to create a ‘‘ buffer pool ’’ of some 8,000 tons in 
order to prevent undue speculation in the tin market has 
been under consideration by the International Tin Com- 
mittee. That the proposal is arousing some controversy is 
suggested by the resignation of Sir George Maxwell from 
the Tin Producers’ Association on the grounds of his dis- 
agreement with the Association on this question. Would 
the industry be better off with less restriction of output and 
a lower price? Over the past year the price of tin has 
risen from {149 to {227 15s. per ton. As from the begin- 
ning of this year the quota under the restriction scheme is 
taised to 40 per cent. of the 1929 standard plus an addi- 
tional 4 per cent. Under the new scheme the restriction 
agreement may come to an end on six months’ notice being 
given by any participating Government if the outside pro- 
duction becomes as high as 25 per cent. of the output of 
the restricting countries. The percentages for the last three 
years have been as follows : — 


Restricting 
Countries 
Total incl. Siam Free Production 
Tons Tons % of World 
Tons Production 
Sn etc Lait bebenieuekes 144,300 131,450 12,850= 8-9] 
DT cucsccbiskabisnenbessee te 94,050 79,050 15,000 = 15-95 
ease ca cain as 82,250 66,150 16,100 = 19-57 


It will be seen that outside production is still below 
the specified maximum and, in view of the increased quotas 
of the restricting countries, it may well remain so 
during 1934. Production, however, will certainly increase 
unde: the stimulus of the existing prices in the non- 
restricting countries, China and the Belgian Congo. The 
prospects of the tin market depend more than ever on con- 
sumption in America. If consumption continues to rise, the 
International Tin Committee should undoubtedly take the 
first opportunity of increasing the quotas of the restricting 
countries. 


* * * 


Actuaries’ Investment Index.—The “group”’ figures of 
the ordinary share section of the Actuaries’ Investment 
Index, excerpts from which are given below, form an 
appropriate footnote to the review of the past year on the 
‘Stock Exchange, given in our leading article this week : — 








Prices (Dec. 31, 1928 100) Yields (%) 
Group, and No. of 
Securities® an. 2, 
Jan, 3, | July 4, | Jan. 2, | Jan. 3, | July 4, | Jigs Jase 
1 19. 1934 19; 1933 (OldList) (Rev 
yBanks (12) ......... 95-1 96-2 105-3 4-97 4°92 4°44 4:48 
dnvestment Ti 
peice 54-6 | 53-8 | 50-8 | 6-05 | 5-32 | 4-77 | 4-64 
;Building Materials 
BED eceevecenvenses 52-0 68-8 69-1 5-03 3-87 3-64 4-56 
:Electric Light and 
Power (14) ...... 112-8 118-4 133-0 4°44 4-29 3-77 3:77 
,Home Rails (4 49-5 58-8 82-2 2-97 2-29 1-31 1-31 
a plies (8) | 93-0 97-2 95-4 5-22 -90 4-62 4-62 
J ies (50) 67-3 81-2 101-5 6-66 5-19 4:14 4-10 





* The numbers are shown after the customary revision of the list at the beginning 
.of a new period. 


The customary end-year revision has increased the total 
number of ordinary shares in the Index from 142 to 144. 
The average price was 57.9 at the beginning of last 


year (December 31, 1928 = 100), 64.6 at the beginning of 
July, last, and 70.4 to-day. The corresponding yield 
figures were 4.33 per cent., 3.75 per cent., 3.44 per cent. 
(unrevised list) and 3.64 per cent. (revised list). The table 
reveals the striking rise, last year, in groups like electric 
supply shares, home rails and breweries, and the more 
moderate gains of banks and electric supply shares. In 
view of the extensive dividend reductions of 1933, the 
decline in average investment trust quotations is remark- 
ably small. 





COMPANY NOTES 


Tea Company Prospects.—In our notes on tea and tea 
shares, published in 1933, we traced the course of the 
vigorous rise in prices during a year of rich opportunity 
for speculators. The opening of 1934 finds the tea share 
market already in the second phase of recovery. Prices 
have risen sufficiently to eliminate most chances of really 
“* high-geared ’’ profits. The market, though still narrow 
by comparison with the rubber share market and served 
by too few dealers, has broadened out and offers reason- 
able opportunities of business either way. If past profits 
are to be a guide to future prospects, however, there is 
still room for a substantial further rise, even on present 
prices, over a period of months or years. Provided, there- 
fore, that past profits are, in fact, recovered, the point 
seems to have been reached where investors, as opposed 
to speculators, can begin to take an interest. Indeed, the 
recent interest which certain investment trusts have been 
showing in tea shares suggests that that point was reached 
a little while ago. What, therefore, are the prospects for 
earnings? Assuming that there is no serious setback in 
world recovery as a whole, the 1933 restriction scheme has 
placed the answer to that question largely in the hands of 
producers themselves. The scheme is to run for five 
years from April 1, 1933. It is worked by governmental 
machinery, controlled and regulated by a committee of 
the producers. It prohibits extensions of tea planting 
during the period of its operation. Such a scheme is not 
without potential weakness. It might, if prices were raised 
too far, call new competitors into existence outside the 
agreement countries, and it is not absolutely proof against 
disloyalty or secession. But it is much more soundly con- 
structed than previous agreements attempted by the 
industry. On the short or medium view, it is not likely 
to be allowed to err on the side of inadequate tea prices. 
The British tea distributors, who are much the most impor- 
tant element on the buying side of the market, have, 
during and after the three Budget “‘ scares ’’ of 1930-31, 
passed through successive phases of over-buying and 
under-buying, and by the end of 1932 had probabl 
reduced their holdings to a normal or subnormal level. 
Their buying during 1933, though good at times, has not 
been heavy enough to add greatly to internal stocks, and 
it may probably be assumed that the distributors will not 
easily recover their 1932 position of being able to stand 
out of the market and let prices fall. Real consumption, 
both in this country and in the principal tea-drinking coun- 
tries abroad, has meanwhile held up encouragingly— 























+e Yields at present 
Dividends % price on div. for 
Shares Mid. 
Company nominal} Price 
Latest | 1930 or | Latest | 1930 of 
Year {1929-30} Year | 1929-30 
% o 

Dooma ......--seeeseeeee £1 62/- 23 20 0:8 és 
Allynugger  .......ssseeeesseeees £10 453 15 Nil Nil 3-3 
Darjeeling Cons. ... £1 47/6 Nil 20 Nil 8-5 
ovevecconcsoces £1 60/- Nil 30 Nil 10-0 
Buxa Dooars ...... £1 84/- 2 Nil Nil 0-6 
Kanan Devan ...... £10 36 7 173 2°1 48 
Carolina  .....seeeeeeeceeoreeres £1 46/3 Nil 15 Nil 6:5 
Highland .......s00ss+ssereresees £1 50/- | Nil 20 Nil 8-0 
Nuwara Eliya ..... £1 5 25 37 5 7-4 
Scottish T. and L. £1 o 6 16 2-4 6-4 
Standard .......eceeceeeeeeeees £1 5 20 $5 3-7 6:5 
Ceylon Tea .....+.- £1 81/3 5 $0 1-2 7-4 
Eastern Produce .. £1 64/- Nil 223 Nil 7-0 
Galaha .......0+++0++ £1 41/- Nil 20 Nil 9-8 
Lunuva ........0+0+++ 1 45/- Nil 12 Nil 2-9 
Duckwali ........sceeereeeeeerees 2/- 7/6 5 40 1-3 11°6 


ST 
Nore.—The year 1930 has been selected for comparison with the latest years not 


because 1930 was a good year—it was not—but because its level of profits appear 
to be recoverable on a continuation of present trends, 
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though how it will react to the inevitable rise in retail 
prices has yet to be seen. In general, therefore, the pros- 
pect would still appear to be for a “‘ sellers’ market ’’ 
(excluding temporary reactions) for some time to come. 
Possibly the rather small increase in the export quota for 
1934-35 from 85 per cent. to 874 per cent. may indicate 
that the growers do not intend to lose the benefit of this 
long unfamiliar state of affairs. Nor does there seem to 
be any danger of a serious rise in costs under restriction. 
There will, no doubt, be some rise. The tea planters, 
however, unlike the rubber growers, have no sweeping 
salary and wage cuts to restore, nor, with the maximum 
exportable output limited, will there be much inducement 
to increase fertiliser expenditure, which in some gardens 
can reach an appreciable cost per pound of tea produced. 
Moreover, the tea companies have not, in general, so 
weakened themselves in the period of depression as to 
require any long convalescence for restoring cash resources. 
Though dividends and accounts will no doubt be presented 
on a conservative (and to some a disappointing) basis for 
1933, the recent resumption of interim dividends by many 
companies suggests that higher profits will fairly readily 
be passed on. It remains, therefore, to consider what kind 
of concern will benefit most. The decision is not easy. 
Two considerations would appear to favour the producers 
of fine teas. First, Mr R. P. Wilkinson’s annual calcula- 
tions of profits for the various tea-producing areas show 
that the fall in dividends between 1930 and 1932 was 
steepest in Darjeeling and Ceylon; and therefore these 
areas presumably offer opportunities of correspondingly 
steep recovery. Secondly, this autumn’s and winter’s 
buying of the coarser teas (due to the distributors’ desire 
to keep down retail prices as long as possible) has had its 
usual ‘‘ concertina ’’ effect in depressing, relatively, the 
price of fine teas. When the coarser teas have risen to a 
certain point, however, the concertina will begin to open 
out again with the demand for finer teas for blending with 
a view to quality appeal. On the other hand, the pro- 
ducers of cheap teas have, under the pressure of the 
slump, so reduced costs that, say, 1930 prices would yield 
much better than 1930 profits. For the investor, however, 
the old maxim holds good. Share purchases should be 
mainly confined to the companies producing the finer 
qualities. 


* * * 


Debenhams Group Meetings.—Thetermsofthescheme 
for capital reduction and consolidation, affecting the share- 
holders of the three chief companies in the Debenhams 
group (discussed in our columns on December 23, 1933, 
page 1240), were, on the whole, favourably received at the 
meetings held on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 
The voting is expected to show the necessary favourable 
majority in each class. The temper of the various meet- 
ings suggested that shareholders do not altogether accept 
the directors’ plea of force majeure, and are rightly critical 
of the financial judgment which created an unprofitable 
series of shareholdings based on shareholdings, like the 
boxes of a Chinese toy. Shareholders, however, are evi- 
dently convinced of the unwisdom of urging a change of 
contro] in the middle of a crisis. Sir Frederick Richmond, 
who, as chairman, carried out a thankless task with tact, 
persuasiveness and good humour, declared that the direc- 
tors had no intention of shirking their responsibility for 
the financial decisions of 1927 and 1928, and for their sub- 
Sequent heavy expenditure on structural and other 
alterations to the shops controlled by the Drapery Trust. 
Sir Frederick had an easy task in proving the necessity for 
writing off all capital, such as the ordinary shares of the 
Drapery Trust, which represented merely a duplication 
through cross-holdings. He made out a convincing case 
for the reduction and metamorphosis of such shares as the 
Drapery Trust preference, which have never been more 
than an equity holding with a limited dividend, based on 
the ordinary dividends of the constituent businesses. The 
chairman’s defence of the reduction in dividend on the 
second preference shares of Debenhams from 7} per cent. 
to 6} per cent., however, in the face of the fact that 7} per 
cent. dividends have been and are fully covered, was much 
less successful. The argument that preference shareholders 
should give up a little, in order that other shareholders 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers Ltd. 

Bank of England 

British Match Corporation Led. 

J. & P. Coats Lid. 

Furness Withy & Co. Led. 

Genera Electric Co. Ltd. 

Harrisons & Crosfield Ltd. 

Imperial Airwavs Lid. 





Industries 


Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Greas 
Britain & Ireland) Led. 

Marks & Spencer Lid. 

Patons & Baldwins Ltd. 

Prudential Assurance Co. Led. 

Tate & !yle Lid. 

Wallpaper Manufacturers Led. 


AUSTRALIA 
Commercial Bank of Australia 
Led. 


parts of the Empire. 


The widespread demand for opportunities to invest 
on the Fixed Trust principle—whereby a compara- 
tively small investment can be spread over a wide 
and defined list of securities—has led to the issue of 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


Series ‘A’ 


THE ABOVE LIST of 25 great industrial and financial Companies 
has been compiled with the object of affording an opportunity 
to participate in a number of the soundest and most successful 
developments of British Empire trade and industry with the 
maximum of safety, since the investment is spread not only 
over a diversified list of companies, but also over different 


Most people feel confidence in British Empire prosperity 
But Empire industry is so vast 
in extent, and so various in character, that the investor is 


and would like to invest in it. 


usually baffled not only by the problem of selection, but still 
more by the difficulty of spreading his available funds over 
a representative list of industrial undertakings. A purchase 
of Certificates of the British Empire Fixed Trust goes far 
towards solving the difficulty. 


Sums from approximately £15 upwards may be invested 
through any Bank or Stockbroker or through Fixed Trust 
Investments Ltd., 160 Piccadilly, W.1, and Certificates will 
be issued to investors by the Trustees : 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
Poultry, London, E.C.2 


A BOOKLET with full information concerning the nature of the 
investment and the method of operation can be obtained 
yrom any Branch of the Miptanp Bank L1p., or from : 


FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS LTD. 
160 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
Telegrams : Befit Piccy London 







EMPIRE 












BURMA 
Burmab Oil Co. Ltd. 


CANADA 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 


INDIA 

Calcutta Electric Supply Case 
poration Ltd. 

IRELAND 

A. Guinness Son & Co. Led. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Bank of New Zealand 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Johannesburg Consolidated Im 
vestment Co. Ltd. 

South African Breweries Led. 

Victoria Falls & Transvaal Pewes 
Co. Ltd. 


WEST INDIES 
Trinidad Leaseholds Led. 
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should have a little more, is obviously indefensible. Com- 
pensation for reduced income by way of increased “‘ cover’’ 
is irrelevant, for preference shareholders can hope to receive 
no more than their fixed dividend in any case, while com- 
pensation by way of a 5 per cent. share in the equity post- 
pones the restoration of total dividends to their old level 
until the businesses are earning profits corresponding to 
those of the boom period. We regard this proposal as a 
serious blot on an otherwise well-considered and fair 
scheme. 
% * * 


Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields.—In the year to September, 
1933, the Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited, increased its 
trading profits by 8} per cent. and the amount available 
for ordinary shares by 10 per cent. This was highly credit- 
able, seeing that production amounted to only 539,649 tons 
as compared with 542,624 tons in the previous year. More- 
over, petrol prices on the average were lower in Great 
Britain, the recent increase of 1d. per gallon not compen- 
sating for the cut of 24d per gallon made in May. The 
following table compares the results of the company for 
the past three years: — 


Years to September 30, 


1931 1932 1933 
£ £ £ 
Total profits ........cccereseeeseeeeees 337,189 338,813 367,705 
Amortisation of wells ............... 139,272 115,058 128,652 
Expenses and directors’ fees ...... 14,526 16,562 20,776 
Reserve for taxes ................0005 42,550 40,528 35,547 
Earned for dividends ............... 140,841 166,665 183,730 
Ordinary shares— 
SIE GID cencecccerccocnecncesecs 30-9 36-1 37°3 
BD BED cccecvcvcescnccscsevcecesene 20 25 35 
General reserve .............0eeeeeeees 100,000 40,000 Nil 
Total carried forward................ 100,114 101,779 110,509 


The company has distributed its profits this year up to the 
hilt, dividends having been increased from 25 per cent. to 
35 percent. The balance sheet, however, discloses a strong 
financial position. A sum of £128,652 was written off wells 
during the year. Up to the present date, 92 per cent. of 
the original cost of the wells has been amortised and the 
whole of the company’s producing wells now stand in the 
accounts at {101,509. Allowing for the cost of wells and 
new locations not due for amortisation, the production and 
profits for the year of £368,000 have been derived from 
wells valued in the balance sheet at under £78,000. A 
further rise in profits this year depends either on an increase 
in production or a rise in British petrol prices. The com- 
pany’s 5s. shares are quoted at 28s. od. to yield {6 Is. gd. 
per cent. on dividends of 35 per cent. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Our table of profit and loss 
accounts, which will be found on page 44, is again short, 
comprising fifteen other companies. Early bank and dis- 
count results have made an appearance this week. 
Martins Bank announce a net profit of £654,941 for 
1933, an increase of £18,000. The dividend is maintained 
at 14 per cent. Barclays Bank has declared a final divi- 
dend of 7 per cent. on the ‘“‘B”’ and ‘‘C”’ shares, 
making 14 per cent. for the year. The declaration of final 
dividends by the discount companies maintains their dis- 
tributions at last year’s rate. Alexanders are to pay 10 per 
cent. for the half-year, the National 15 per cent. final (in- 
cluding bonus) on the ‘‘B’”’ shares, and the Union 
124 per cent. Although changes in most cases are 
small, our table shows a general tendency towards im- 
provement. A significant increase has been shown by 
Joshua Tetley and Son. Fairey Aviation have experi- 
enced a considerable fall in earnings; the same dividend is 
paid, but less tax, and no reserve appropriations have been 
made for the year. Rubber reports maintain the recent 
trend of very modest recovery, but two trust companies 
show a slight fall in earnings. In the miscellaneous group, 
Decca Records have considerably reduced last year’s loss. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—On later pages of this 
issue will be found the reports of the following com- 
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panies : —Bank of Montreal, Burma Corporation, Bowater’s 
Paper Mills, and Follsain Syndicate. Sir Charles Gordon, 
O.B.E., presiding at the meeting of the Bank of Montreal, 
expressed scepticism regarding the advantages of the pro- 
posed Canadian Central Bank, but pointed to the marked 
improvement in economic conditions in Canada. At the 
meeting of Burma Corporation Mr P. E. Marmion (deputis- 
ing for Sir Robert Horne) explained that the substantial 
improvement in profits was due partly to improved prices 
and larger output and partly to further operating 
economies. Mr Eric V. Bowater drew attention to the 
record sales and output of his company, which had safe. 
guarded the company from the fall in newsprint prices, 
At the Follsain Syndicate meeting, Mr R. N. Eichholz 
referred to the favourable outcome of the tests carried out 


on the company’s new metal productions, as a result of | 


which the company proposed to extend its plant. 


THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


eee 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
January 23 | January 25 
THE publicity associated with the turn of the year dwelt 
mainly on the topic of trade recovery, and markets inevit- 
ably opened firm on Tuesday, after the archaic New Year 
holiday. The increase in prices, possibly, flattered the 
volume of business, demand being less noteworthy than 
the difficulty, in many cases, of supplying it. Gilt-edged 
at one end of the ‘‘ House ’’ and Kaffirs at the other were 
firmer than for some time past. In the industrial markets, 
buyers were concerned mainly with specialities, a little, 
though not too far, off the beaten track. Some markets 
have reached a condition in which higher quotations tend 
not to bring out stock, but to increase the determination 
to retain it. Some shrewd operators this week, however, 
have been mentioning the possibility of more irregular mat- 
kets before the end of January. 

The firmness of Gilt-edged reflected satisfaction with the 
nine months’ revenue account, the January Ist interest dis- 
bursements and, above all, the canvassing of a reduction 
in income tax next April. War Loan was well supported. 
India loans showed renewed strength. Dominion loans were 
well maintained, but the new Newfoundland bonds opened 
unexpectedly low at 972, owing to sales by holders of the 
higher-dividend convertible issues. The price, however, 
rose on succeeding days. 

Foreign bonds were ‘‘ patchy.’’ Despite (or possibly be- 
cause of) Germany’s refusal to grant improved payment 
terms to her bondholders, the Dawes Loan (whose service is 
being maintained in full) enjoyed a further rise. Though 
most European bonds were firm, Roumanian issues were 
sold after the assassination of the Prime Minister. Japanese 
bonds were sold at the outset, but rallied on bear closing 
in mid-week. Argentine bonds were marked lower as 4 
precautionary measure on news of the internal disturbances, 
but little selling occurred. 

A rebuke from Sir Josiah Stamp, and a certain temporary 
market ‘‘ staleness ’’ were responsible for a slight recession 
in quotations for home railway stocks, despite a satisfactory 
batch of traffic figures for the last week of the year. The 
railway position is discussed in a Note on page 23. 
Transport ‘‘ C ’’ Stock lost ground slightly, but the senior 
stocks remained firm. Recovery in Argentine rails con- 
tinued to make quiet headway, despite the news of the 
attempted but abortive insurrection, and the discouraging 
trend of the traffic figures. Canadian Pacific were sup- 
ported on the improved earnings prospects, on which com- 
ment is made in a Note on page 24. 

Activity in industrial shares was distinctly above the aver- 
age for the last week of a holiday account. Investors were 
encouraged by the pre-Christmas reduction in the unem- 
ployment figures, but tended, in a few cases, to take profits 


‘before the end of the week. Coal, iron and steel shares 


were fairly well supported, Carlton Main rising rs. 6d. 00 
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Amazing Sale of 800 Desks, ac. 


at prices unheard-of ! 


NEVER have such fine Oak Desks and SPECIFICATION 
Tables been offered at the price. The Ha Gussie 


lot we bought from a high-grade maker 
who had to sell at one-half the proper 
figure. But this furniture is crowding 
our warehouse and we are forced to let 
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2 Pedestals. 6 Drawers 
of equal size, with control 
locks. 

Real OAK. 

Dovetailed throughout. 
Tops laminated — none 
warpable. 2 Extension 
flaps. Guaranteed 5 years. 


it go at bargain rates—the first few 
hundred pedestal desks illustrated we 
must clear at a mere £6 each. 


Look at this group of typical bargains 
from the SALE List. Seize this chance 
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. . . ACT NOW. t oe — - 
If you are sceptical send for a desk on 7 a ol YD |} 10-guinea 
days’ tria_—money refunded if youdo | ZR az 

, A DESK 
not like it. Also ask for our Sale List of IP” S| “nef 
Chairs, Cabinets, Roll-tops, etc. Your |wapsM/41 i ce 
address scribbled across this advertise- a “4 a ¢ 7 ¢ 
ment will bring our Sale List at once. Clearing, _ 

at ; ; ; 
“Scotland and LFS Bre UK. 


6/- extra.) 


No. 4 Bargain 


? Roll Top Desk. Real 
? Oak. 42x28. Clear- 
3 ing at 8.19.6 





Carriage Free, 






a ‘ ge eo ane 
; : £4.15.0 
F 2 ” This 4-guinea ot Tiny 
A DESK (No.2) 
CHAIR (No. 3.) Country Orders: t 
ideal for Office or “aa 
one See, Desk 2/6 extra 





13/9 x2 


The ‘Desk and Chair above repre- ie Bargai ns i 
sent the most remarkable value? ‘0. 5 Bargain | 3 
ever offered. The Desk has a lami-  } Cocoa cena i 
Rated non-warpable top, thick legs, § S.0my, OTEK Wate Bescings i 


$ binets with Roller Bearings. 3 
mortised locks, &c., guaranteed for { Worth £7.7.0. Clearing at £4.15.0 


No. 6 Bargain 
Oak Roll Shutter 
Cabinets, 9 trays 
16 X 13 x 34. 

Clearing at 
£3 . 10 e oO ! 


No. 7 Bargain 
15 only Drop-well Desks. 
and Mahogany. 
£5.5.0O Worth {f10.0.0. 
Guaranteed 2 years. 
A few Double Pedestals 


27.15.01! 


Oak 
Clearing at 





5 years. The surface including : A few foolscap, 17/6 extra. : 
hinged extension is 45 x 19—all j Lochung action 25]- extra. j 
for £2! The Chair at 13/9 is a Secececcccccccccccsccscscceccccccccosccccocsocoosooscoocscoecccoes No. 8 Bargain 





tevelation—solid oak, loose upholstered seat, stout underframe, &c. Rev. and Tilting Chair — Oak or 
Mahogany. Listed at {4.19.6. 


Order NOW or send for Literature to: Clearing at 2.18.9 


LTD., elephones : 
OSDA, 55 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 (cup 5513 0 tn 


Also : 16/18 St. Mary’s Parsonage, MANCHESTER (Blackfriars 6345) and 622 Royal Liver Buildings, LIVERPOOL (Bank 4112) 
2200000000808 008088 
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Tuesday. Babcock and Wilcox continued to advance. 
Motor shares were active, but irregular, Austin and Ford 
being strong on Thursday, while Leyland were on offer. 
Aviation shares showed changes of only a few pence either 
way. Selective investment buying of brewery shares was 
still in evidence, and did not always find the market well 
provided with stock. Tobacco shares, however, were less 
prominent than in earlier weeks. Electric supply shares 
maintained their steady advance. Turner and Newall were 
particularly firm. Although most store shares were 
good, Woolworth, exceptionally, were sold in anticipation 
of the dividend. A keen speculative demand was evident 
for Dunlop. Bank shares were well maintained, the market 
expecting no important changes in dividends, and insurance 
shares were firm on the satisfactory ‘‘ new business ”’ 
figures for 1933. 

After a quict opening the oil share market became more 
cheerful in mid-week on buying from Paris in response to 
a rise in Continental petrol prices. All the leading 
issues were in demand. Apex (Trinidad), whose latest 
results are set out on page 28, improved in anticipation 
of a favourable chairman’s speech. Rubber shares re- 
sumed their advance, a setback on the report that the 
Batavian negotiations were encountering difficulties being 
short-lived. Tea shares opened strong after the holiday, 
both public and professional operators being in the market. 
Kaffirs were good on the satisfactory December returns 
and an improvement in the gold price, though the lion’s 
share of buying was professional. The market had an 
easier tendency on Thursday, despite an unconfirmed 
Johannesburg report that the Union Government’s total 
excess profits requirements might be reduced by {1,000,000. 
Considerable buying of West Witwatersrand was said to 
come from ‘‘ knowledgeable ’’ quarters. Tin shares had 
a firm tendency, but little business passed. Copper shares 
held their ground, despite a weaker tendency in the price 
of the metal. 

‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists) 





























Dec. 28, | Dec. 29, | Dec. 30,} Jan. 1, | Jan. 2, | Jan. 3, | Jan. 4, 
1933 1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Government and 
Municipal Loans | 1,195 1,320 1,775 1,416 1,450 
Transport, Com- 3 3 
munications, and 3 3 
Public Utilities... | 1,023 1,210 - 1,442 978 1,185 
Commercial and tp & 
Industrial®........ | 3,075 3,183 oe 4,333 3,811 4,151 
. Insurance 8 3 
and Financial ... 524 564 Pe} Pa} 718 661 783 
Mines (including - 
Nitrate) ........... 828 846 3 ‘ 1,376 | 1,232 | 1,575 
Simabbehekeeeneiie 98 144 3 = 218 297 283 
Rubber, Tea and n 1d 
fFee .......s00000 518 826 1,165 741 581 
Total ........ 7,261 8,093 11,027 9,136 | 10,008 
in 1952 ~——- 5,400 6,209 9,792 7,232 7,381 


* Including iron and steel and breweries 
‘* FINANCIAL NEWS”’ DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 


stocks. (1928 = 100) 
Highest | Lowest | 1). 98 | Dec. 29, | Dec. 30,| Jan. 1 | Jan. 2, | Jan. 3, | Jan. 4 
(Oct 14) (Mar 7) 1933 | 1933 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934' | 1934' | ~1934° 























85-8 | 65-0 | 83-7 | 84-0 | closed | Closed | 84-3 | 84-6 | 84-7 





“‘ FINANCIAL NEWS’ DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 





stocks. /1928= 100) 
Highest | Lowest | no 28, | Dec. 29, | Dec. 30,| Jan. 1, | Jan. 2, | Jan. 3, | Jan. 4 
1933 ie 933'"| 1993" | 1993 "| "1934" | “t934" | Pigsa’ | Prog” 




















128-7 | 123-3 | 128-7 | 128-7 | Closed | Closed | 128-8 | 128-9 | 129-0 








FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 


The Stock Exchange, after patiently awaiting a lead from 
the President’s opening speech to Congress, found his 
rather general remarks a considerable disappointment. 
Operators, not only in America, who desired precise infor- 
mation, especially on the subject of exchange stabilisation, 
were thwarted. The President’s negative remarks concern- 
ing the ‘‘ internal conditions of sister nations ’’ and the 
‘* consequent '’ impossibility of considering any permanent 


world stabilisation proposals at the present juncture, wem 
reflected in a slightly different light tollowing the amplifica- 
tion from the White House that the President considered 
that any stabilisation, permanent or otherwise, was remote, 
Attention was accordingly focussed on the Budget m 

to Congress, in the hope it would provide the key to future 
policy. Even the considerable section of opinion which 
has exercised forbearance in criticising the policy of the 
Administration is becoming acutely uneasy regarding the 
budgetary position, and the further long run prospect of 
Treasury policy unhampered by considerations of exchan 
stability is regarded with disfavour and anxiety. It cannot 
be said, moreover, that the deposit insurance scheme, con- 
cerning which the President expressed thorough satisfac. 
tion during the week, has been received with unqualified 
thankfulness. 
pointing out that the superficial strength of the banking 
system which it will afford may nevertheless be under. 
mined by rash practices of the weaker banks, acting under 
cover of the guarantee. The implication contained in the 
President’s address that part, at any rate, of the Recovery 
Administration’s work might be regarded as permanent 
was received with some consternation, for previous official 
assurances of its temporary nature had been repeatedly 
given. Markets opened on Tuesday with an early advance, 
which was not maintained, except in the oil and motor 
groups, and Wednesday’s opening was steady. The 
speech, however, was responsible for a weak close. Stocks 
showed a general fall of two points following the hea 
a of sales, Du Pont and U.S. Steel being particularly 
affected. 


Dec. Jan. Jan. 


Dec. Jan. Jan 
20, 3, 8, 1934 20, 3, 3, 19% 
1933 1934 Eng. 1933 1934 Eng. 
7 equiv.t : equiv.f 
Lb. Ln. 34%, °32-47 100% 100 98 Natl. Biscuit ........ 46} 46 44 
Do. 1a *32-47 101 101 99 Phelps Dodge ...... 15 16 1 
Do. 4%, '33-38 101 102 99 Pullman..............6 43 52 50 
; Sears-Roebuck ..... 40; 42 40 
Atchison............006 53 5 54 Studebaker........... 4 5 
Ches. & Ohio ........ 38, 40: Un, Fruit............. 59x 60 
| See 14 14 14 U.S. Leather ........ 7 8 8 
Illinois Central ...... 28 29) U.S. Rubber......... 14 15; 1 
N.Y. Central ........ 32 32 31 TIS. SOO ..cscocccee 455. 47 46 
Pennsylvania......... 29. 30 Westinghouse ...... 35 37 36 
Southern Pacific ... 1 193 18; Woolworth ......... 38 42 41 
Southern Rly. ...... 23 25 243 
Union Pacific ....... 1098 «111g «108% 
Am. Tel. & Tig...... 109 109 1 
Am. Can..........00008 93 97 94 Interboro R.T....... 11 12 12, 
Amer. Smelting...... 39 43 42 Int. Tel. Teleg. ..... 12 14 1 
Anaconda............. 13, 14 13 Radio Corpn. ...... 6 6 6 
Bethlehem Steel..... 34 36 35, Utilities P&L. ... 862 2 2 
Chrysler Motor...... 495 57 55 W. Union Tig. ...... 51 53 52 
Corn Produce Rf..... 73 74 72 
Eastman Kodak ... 78 80 78 Associated Gas “A” 4 3 t 
Gen. Electric (New) 173 19 18, ET nisieveteannntones 2 22 21 
Gen. Motors ......... 32 35 34 Shell Union ......... 7 8 8 
Int. Harvester ...... 37 398 38% =| Std. California ...... 39 40 
Mont. Ward ......... 20: 22% 21% EOD, Tea Je covecsce 44 45 44 


¢ Calculated at $5-13 to £, 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 


of New York, we print the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) :— 











1931 1932 Be- 
ginning | Dec. 27,| Jan. 3, 
; of Year} 1953 1934 
Lowest | Highest | Lowest | Highest | 1933 
37 Industrials...... | 51-5 | 114-7 32-4 61-6 46- 77:5 79-6 
33 Rails ........004 31-7 | 105-7 13-1 38-4 26-8 39-4 40-6 
34 Utilities ........ 90-6 | 187-6 | 52-9 | 99-4 | 82-9 | 639 | 66-4 
Total, 404 stocks... | 54-7 | 124-6 | 32-8 49-3 | 63-8 | 708 
Average yield of 
50 Industrial] 
Common Stocks | 9°37% | 5-11% | 10-08% | 4-67% | 5:75% | 3-26% | 3-17% 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 AmERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 
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of 1933 
(July 18) 


Lowest 
of 1933 
(Feb. 27) | 
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Dec. 28, | Dec. 29, | Dec. 30, an. 1, .2 an. 
| 1933 1933 1933° Trees a rg 
ge ey 1,480 | 1,130 
ares (Thous.) ... ’ ’ 750 1 
Bonds (Value _ - 
Thous. $) | 12,200 | 11,600 5,800 | Closed | 10,600 | 11,800 
Curb— 
Shares (Thous.) .- 281 271 202 208 200: 





® Two-hour Session 


Critics—not all of them bankers—were 3 
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PARIS 

Irregular New Year markets were relieved by the strength 
of gold shares on the Coulisse in sympathy with London 
Rentes, after hardening on Tuesday, subsequently declined 
below last year’s close, owing to the opening of the Con- 
solidation Loan, but Crédit National issues were inclined to 
harden. Little business was passing in industrials, but Suez 
Canal shares were slightly better. Conspicuous improve- 
ments among mining issues included Central Mining and 
Consolidated Gold Fields. 


Dec. Dec. Jan, Dec. Dec. Jan. 

20, 30, 3, 20, 30, 3, 
1933 1933 1934 1933 1933 1934 

Banque de France 11,400 11,375 11,390 | Wagons Lits...... 96 96 96 

Crédit Lyonnais 2, 110 =2,110 2,100 | Mexican Eagle.... 45 45 49 
Suez Canal........ 19, ‘885 19,860 20,000 | ‘‘ Chartered "’..... 8&8 88 933 
Chargeurs Réunis 162 169 168 | Ford ............... 61 61 61k 

Rio Tinto .*...... 1,617 1,610 1,615 | De Beers........... 445 452 473 
Royal Dutch ... 18,050 18,050 18,250 | ‘* Johnnies ”’...... 214 215 2234 

* * * 
BERLIN 


Increased purchases marked the reopening on Tuesday, 
and a waning tendency later in the day was more than re- 
covered on Wednesday, when prices again generally 
advanced. Reichsbank gained 7} points, rising above the 
mid-December level. Heavy industrials and chemicals dis- 
played renewed strength, and electrical issues, in particu- 
lar Schuckert and Siemens, achieved gains of 4 to 5 points. 


Dec. o. Jan. Dec. Dec. Jan. 
20, 30, 3, 20, 7 3, 
1 933 1933 1 934 1933 1933 1934 
Reichsbank....... 156-00 159-75 = 00 | A. E. G.........0068 22:90 23-10 24-80 
Disconto ......... 47°25 50-00 2-50 
Dresdner (New) 54°50 57-50 $8. 00 |Siemens & Halske 139-00 142-00 146-50 
I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie ......... 121-00 123-25 126-25] A. K.U. ......... 39:50 41:00 43-25 
Norddeutscher 
Lloyd (New)... 26-40 28-60 27-90 Hamburg- —. 
(‘‘ Hapag”).... 24°25 25-60 24-75 
* * * 
AMSTERDAM 


With some exceptions, markets have not been strong this 
week. Rubber shares were lively at the opening on Tues- 
day, owing to the anticipation of a favourable outcome from 
the restriction conference, but a reaction on Wednesday 
negatived the previous day’s gains. Tobacco shares, how- 
ever, hardened consistently under the lead of Deli Batavia. 
Among industrial shares, Philips’ Lamps reacted at mid- 
week, owing to profit-taking, and Unilever N.V. declined 
from last week’s close. Oil issues were steady, prices regis- 
tering few changes. 








Dec. Dec. Jan. Dec. Dec. Jan. 
20, 29, 3, 20, 29, 3, 
1933 1933 1934 1933 1933 1934 
24% Dutch Loan 70 70} 708 | Steel eam... 29% 31k 314 
% German..... 51 53 53 4 ee 31% KIP 30% 
Inilever N.V. . 91 923 90: Ford Motor ...... 164 165 168 
Philips Lamps ... 250 261 255 Deli Batavia ..... 109 118 123 
Netherlands Ship Royal Dutch....... 175 176 176 
Union ......... 453 484 48} | Handels Ams ... 167 178 177 
ISSUES OF THE WEEK. 
By Prospectus or O or Offer for Sale 
National Savings Savings Certifica 
Net receipts, week ended December 31, , 1933, Nil 
Nominal Conver- New First Further 
Capital sions Money Payment Liability 
328 Shareholders only. £ £ £ £ £ 
- Portuguese Telephone Co., 
123,908 Ord. shares {1 at 236. ...... 123,908 142,498 37,170 105,323 
Northampton Electric Light and 
%, Debenture Stock at 
96% {Issued to redeem £463,000 
Debenture stock) — .........0000+6 463,000 
an and General Invest- 
a — 118,138 5% Cum. Pref. 
sescsouengnaawenencoenoncensesese 118,138 ee 118,138 17,718 100,420 
WIRE scccccnsccncsescoseessescescocece 242,046 463,000 260,631 54,888 205,743 


Total Offered for, Enbecriptio Total Offered for Subecrip tion— 


uding Excluding Including Excluding 
Gaile Goma — Conversions 
Jan. 1 to date— £ £ 

1934 ......... 723,631 260,631 467,951,500 244,780,500 
1933 000.0... 540,554 540,554 2,699,684,265¢ 188,909,963 
SD ssieneten 50, 50,000 114,290,666 102,044,291 
eee 2,625,500 1,654,357 454,888,784 267,800,700 
1930 ......... (696,195 —_ 1,696,195 488,765,940 285,239,040 
ee 648,105 18,138,105 :100,056 369,058,073 
1928 ......... 4,654,703 355,165,970 
BE stessnonne 8,879,300 230, 782, 601 
Ho Saas * 500, — 232, 214, 500 





1d, Ti fe includes == a sengtiaeb te for conversion of 5% War Loan into 34% War 














Total 
631 
), 554 
355,166,000 
368,1 158,1 100 

sas 30 
102,1 144300 
910,000 
nee 780,500 

By Stock Exchange Introduction. 
A ximate 

Capital Price Dealings Cash 
—_—e Began Involved 
I so siiiirnscnestsisiciiciciasnilalcaciaiasiins 34,811,194 89,123,520 
I ncceaisiesnscase caccscenccanincasnlinetcn 15,046,360 16,335,341 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company, Ltd.—Offer of 
123,908 ordinary shares of £1 each at 23s. per share, in the 


' proportion of approximately one new share for every seven 


shares held on December 20, 1933. The new shares will be 
identical with the existing ordinary shares, but will not rank 
for dividend in respect of 1933. Forms of acceptance must be 
— at the company’s bankers on or before January 13, 


East Rand Gold, Coal and Estate Company, Ltd. (incorporated 
in Union of S.A.).—Shareholders are offered one new share for 
every four shares held at 8s. S.A. per share, subscribers to be 
granted options on an equal number of shares at 10s. each 
for two years from the date of the offer. Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa will subscribe for 100,000 shares 
at 8s. per share, being granted optioris on 200,000 shares 
at 10s. each for two years in consideration for such subscrip- 
tion and for underwriting the above issue to shareholders. 
The existing capital of the company is to be increased from 
400,000 shares to 900,000 shares of 2s. 6d. each. 


D. Gestetner.— Offer to shareholders of 200,000 5s. ordinary 
shares at par. Ordinary and preference holders have the right 
on or before January 23rd to subscribe for cash for one 5s. 
ordinary for every five shares held. Shareholders have the 
option to dispose of their rights, and the Industrial Finance 
and Investment Corporation is prepared to take up the new 
shares for cash at 15s. each. If the option is not exercised, the 
shares will be allotted and issued to Mr Sigmund Gestetner, 
the chairman and managing director, for cash at £1 per share. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Charles Brown Holdings, Ltd.—Issue of 300,000 53 per cent. 
redeemable cumulative preference shares of {1 each, and 
609,000 ordinary shares of 10s. each. The company has 
incorporated to acquire the entire share capital of Charles 
Brown and Company, Ltd., which was formed in 1922 tocarry 
on a flour milling business. The purchase consideration is 
£604,500, to be satisfied as to £300,000 in cash, and as to 
£304,500 by the issue of 609,000 ordinary shares of 10s. each. 
Profits of the vendor company for the years to September 30th 
have been: 1931, £40,560; 1932, £54,838; 1933, £51,990. 
The net assets of the vendor company (excluding goodwill) 
amounted, on September 30, 1933, to £338,383. The preference 
shares are redeemable by purchase, at a price not exceeding 
2ls. per share, and the whole issue may be redeemed after 
January 1, 1944, and before January 1, 2034, at 22s. per share 
on three months’ notice. Rowe and Pitman have agreed to 
purchase the 300,000 above-mentioned preference shares at 
20s. 6d. per share (subject to permission to deal being granted). 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


General London and Urban Properties.—Underwriting 
arrangements have been completed in connection with an 
issue which will be made shortly for General’ London and Urban 
Properties. 

Clyde Valley Electrical Power.—The Secretary of State for 
Scotland has been petitioned by the directors of the Clyde 
Valley Electrical Power Company to grant them a Provisional 


(Continued on page 34) 
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‘High 
In calculati on the stocks and shares quoted below allowance is made for interest accrued since the last payment. Where stocks are definitely redeemable at a certaig est 
date the yield og any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken iam the stock stands at — 
discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken ¢ 2 
any enhancement or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating the o fates cum. div.” shares. 4/3 
| | | | 3 
: Last two | 10 
Year 1983 | | tee’ — | Year 1633 | Half-yearly ty || Deo’| Jane | Rise mY 
‘ear Name of Security i _ = or Yield | Dividends | Name of Security 20, ; | of Yield 3/1 
| || 1933 1934 | Fall er | 1933 | 1934 | Fall mc 
Ai ik High-{ Low- (a) (6) (c)_ |! 7m 
st |i _ | | | | gs. df} est | est |) % % | £4 x 
~~ British Funds. || | aeees | _. | Foreign Rys.—cont. |; ; 1/1 
78% 70} || Consols 24% ......+0-0++ | 74 | 744,44) 3 7 4 | Nil | Nil | G.W. of Brazil £10...... | 2 BI] iw Nil 1 
i | 81 110 105, Do. 4% Red. at par | 20¢ | 10 || Nil | Nil | Leopoldina Ord. Stk... || U1 | 124 | +14 Nil 18/- 
on or after Feb. 1957(m) || 110 | 1093x, +19 | 3 7 77/1}; 21/3 || Nil | Nil Nitrate Rlys. (£10) | 62/6 | 62/6 | ... Nil 10/- 
ae ee 94 92 4/|| Conversn. 24% sos6-40 | 924} 923| ... | 3 3 9}] 102 | 68 || Nil | ¢2(a) | San Paulo Ord. Stk. . 794 | 814 | +2 ? 4/: 
col 96f || Do. 3%, 1948-53 ... || 98) | 98 | + tH 33 0} 35/- | 15/- || 1a) AG) | Taltal Rly. Ord. £5... -- |} 90/- | 30/- |... | 745 0 20/ 
1028 | 73k] 1014 | 97§ || Do. 34% after 1961.. || 101g | 1024 | + || 3 9 8] 8 2 || Nil | Utd. Havana Ord. Stk. } 4] 4 Nil 25); 
112%} 93 § 111$8) 107 Do. 44% 1940-44 ... || 108} | 108 | + 3 2 0 a : | Banks. 71: 
1174 | 98 f 18h | 1144 || | Do. 8%, 1944-64... : || nef! aneh | + $ | 3 5 Of] 749) 3/3) Nit | Nil | Anglo-French (€1)...... | 5/6 | 6/6/+1/-| Nil 14/ 
11 B3§ |} 113: | Sending 4% 1960-90. 1114 | 1128) +100 38 7 0 8/14'_ 2/- | Nil | Nil | Anglo Internatl. (£1)... | 3/9 | 3/9) ... Nil 5/ 
sae ee. 100 | 2% Treasury Bids 35-38] 99 | of) .. | 21 OT] 18/- | 7§dis | Nil Nil | AngloS. A £10 £5 pd | 5 dis | 5dis| ... Nil 18/ 
1023 | 100}}]) 103 ion Treasury Bds. — 1024 | 1023 | + 3) 218 Off 10/9| 4/74) Nil | Nil | American) B£ifypd || 6/3 716 | +1/3| Nil 25) 
il sof fj] 11 = | Victory Bonds 4%...... | 110g | 1114 | +1 | 312 Off 51/3 | 39/- | 5(b) (@5ta) Bank of N. Zealand ” | an 47/6 | ... | 443 26/ 
102 97 War Loan 3) %aterid32, 101 | 1014 | + 3 9 41/352 | 320 | Bank of Eng. Stk. 3474; ... | 3 92 17/ 
set | eof | sof] 82 Loans $% eo | salt | 38 9] eae | sus | 710) | (a) | Barclay B. (él) on | eye | oe | 43-] 4 08 a 
36 55; cove || 62 | 63 | +1 | 319 4]] 30/9 | 24/6 | 1 23(a) | 24(b) | Barcl. (Dom. &c.) A £1 30/- | 30/3 | +3d} 3 3 0 35/ 
82 42 78 65 - || 734) 75 | +14) 4 0 0 10 ss | 4(b) | 34(a) || Bk. of Australasia (£5 10 10} +2] 313 3 23) 
934 | 4 904 | 77 4% | ge | as | 42°] 319 7 | 11(c) | 84(c) |, Bk. of Montreal ($100) || £33 3 |. | 416 17/1 
11 674 f 111 | 102} || Do. 44% 1958-68 . | 1083 | 1083 | ... | 319 8} 29 21 | 12(¢) | 13(¢) Bk. of N.S. Wales (£20) || 28) | 281) ... | 2 18 Os 3 
we | 107 | 105§ || U.K. & Argentine 1933 | 5 33 || 6(c) 6(c) | British Overseas A £5 4¢x;  4ix) ... 613 3 24) 
|| 4% A red, 1947....... 106 | 106 | 3 9 OFF 16) 13 || 2(b) | 7a) | Chtd. of India (€5)...... 15 | 156) + 4] 412 3 17; 
(Dom. & Colonial or | 17/9 | 12/- || 2$(a) | 23(b) | Comcl. Bk. of Aus. LO} | 17/6 | 18/-| +6d| 2 16 6 $76 
1074 | 75 ff] 11 | 103 |) Australia 5%,1945-75. | oes 108 | | 4 2 OF} 71/3 64/63) 84(b) | 84(a) || District A £5, £1 pd. . 70/— | 71/3 | +1/3| 414 0 9 
105 82 f] 1064] 101 || Canada 4% 1940-60.. 103 | 103 |; 310 21] 55/6 46/-| (6) | 5(a) || Do. B £1 fully paid...... 52/6 | 52/6{ ... 316 4 33; 
108 | 913 } 114 : Gold Coast 44% 1956... || 113 | 113 | 312 6 = 73/9 24(a)t! 24(b) | Eng.Scot.&Aust.£5,€3pd  105/— |110/- | +5/-| 2 1540+ 53 
11 934 |] 116 | 111% |' Nigeria 5%, 1950-60 . | 114 | 112x|} +3! 40 1 of | 114(6)| 6$(a) | Hambros £10, £2} paid a Bii+ 4h} 5 444 b 
1 58 || 104 +4 | N.S. Wales 5%, 35-55... || 103 | 103 | ... | 3 8 7 136 #10 | 3(0) | 3(a) | Hong. and S. ($125) ... || £132 | £132 |... 411 0 7 
111g | 84 fj 112 | N. Zealand 5%, 1946... || 109 | 109 | ... | 4 0 3 1}55/10}) 50/- |) 5}(b) | 6(a) , Lloyds £5, with £1 pd. ] Sie 57/3 | +2/9| 3 19 6 15/) 
1 70 || 107 102 || Queensland 5% 40-60.. | 107 | 107 | .. | 316 9 72 6%! 7a) | 7(b) | Martins £20, £2} pd. . 7% 7% + 4 |; 412 0 18 
112§ | 90% f] 114% | 1073 | >. Africa 5% 1945-75... | 112 | 112 | 2. | 3.16 3 |] 82/10g 77/3 | 8(0), 8(a) | Midland £1, fully pd... | 82/6 | 83/-| +6d | 317 0 18 
| Foreign Governments. || | 35 | 29 || 11(6)| 4(a) | Nat. of Egypt £10...... 34 35 i +4 | 460 18 
80 553 94 60 || Argentine 4% Resciss... | 89 | 90x | +3 5 17 464 | 39% || 10(d) | | 10(a) || Nat. of India £25 ,£12¢pd) 45: 453} ... 5 10 3 14 
1 76 || 105 ot || Austrian 6% 1923-43 || 104 | 104 os 5 9 6 gh 12) 7(6) | 73(a) | Nat. Prov, £20, £4 pd. | 13%) 14 | + fi 4 20 16 
25 74 54 iB, 7% Int. red. by 1957, 683 | 69x' +4 |10 2 9 oly | 84(a) | 8) | Koyal Bk. of Scotland || 458 | 458 + | 314 0 63 
42 60} | 29% | B. Aires (Prov.) 34%... || 39 | 38x | +4,943 2 | “10 | 5(6) | S(a) | St. of S. Af. £20, £5 pd. 12h; 128'+ 2) 4 010 45 
112 94 || 1154] 108 |) Belgian 7% red. by 1956 | 1124 | 1123)... 518 6 ae ele | 9(b) | a) | Westminster £4, £1 pd. | 82/3 | 84/3 | +2/-| 4 6 0 46 
38 | 15 | so | 18 | Bulgaria 7 % Loan..... 20h | 20h | :.. ae Discount Cos. | | 1 
69 | 50 78 | 62% |! Brazil 5% Fund, 1914... || 72 | 73 | +1 616 0 a ae iI oi 10(b) | Alexanders £2, £1 | 77/6 | 79/9 415 6 17 
8 f 27 | 11g | Chili 6% (1929)......... | 16) | 164 ove ove Sie || 5a) | 5(6) ee flly pd. ] 6 6 434 31 
ot 31 66 364 || China 5%, (1912)......... | 58 | 62 | +4 | 8 4 0 12 9¢ || O(a) | 15(6) | £24 pd. |; 12 124/+%4/ 500 1: 
79 | 52 91 Do. 5%, (1913) ....... | 89 | 88§x} +2 | 516 9] Ild) 9% | 74(0)! 124) Union, £5, £24 pd. .. || 1 11g | +1 489 x 
1 614 || 105 96 Czechoslovakia 8% . 100 102 | +1 8 0 0 sion Insurance. 7: 
67 854 | 76 || Danish 3%..........0.000 844 | 834x| + 311 109] 27 2% | |, 40(a) || Alliance £1, fully pd. ... |; 26 263 | + 373 5 
78 35 bot 514 |! Danzig 64% ............. 77 | 78 | + 8 70 16 11 sap) '+3/6(a)|| Atlas £5, £14 pd. upsets |} 12 13 | + 3 1 6 
99% | 79$ || 1046 | 95% | Egypt Unified 4%... 1044 | 104) |... | 3.17 O}) 24% | 208 |:10/3(b) 10/3(a)|) Com. Un. £24, i | 22h) 23] + 480 2: 
73 40 83 60 || Estonia 7% 1927 .. 81 | 80x | +23) 815 0 19%} 15%)! 32(b) ) | oaia) | Gen. Accident £5, £1 spa 16 16 sae 450 7. 
84 | 56} }} 101$ | 72 || Finland 6% 1923 ...... || 99 9 | .. | 6 1 OFF 31 258 || 25(b) | 25(a) || Lon. & Lane. £5, £2 | 27 | 274 | + 312 9 6 
26§ | 21% || French 4% (British).... || 23 | 23 ee 510 3]] 399 | 33% 11/6(4) 11/6(4)| N.Brit.&Mer.£5, £14 pd. | 35 | 35$ | + 35 0 2 
94 524 |} 100 61 || German 7% ........-++++ 85 89 | +4 7:19 Off 18% | 154§!! 45(6) | 35(a) || Northern £10, £1 pd... 1 17 | + 4150 | 1 
86} | 394 || 92 Do. 54% Sig. Bids. 1950 || 58 | G3 | +5 | 818 3]] 17%) 144/425) 12510) | Pearl (ct) fully paid... || 16 17 | + $) 2 18 o i 6 
66, | 20} || 346 | 23. || Greek 6% Stab. Ln. ... || 303 | 314 | 41 2 17 | 35(@) | 35(0) || Phoenix £1, fully pd. . oll ase} as | EE) 4434 : 
814 | 26 41 ot Do. 7% Refugee .... || ser 384 | .. se 314 23 84 ;,¢ t92(c) |, Prudential £1 A......... {I 303 | 30)/- 2) 3 2 oF 2 
70 | 20% }| 58 34 | naey 74% lt | 40 | 414} +1 | 19 1 Off 89/- | 50/- \t3i(c) (1374(¢) Do. £1, with 4s. paid... |, 75/~ | 76/3 | +1/3) 1 18 OF 2 
1003 | 64 |} 93 | 59 | Japanese 54% 1936-65 || 82 | 80x, +4) 7 2 2], SR) 63 | 17(b) | 10(a) Royal Exchange (£1)... || 7 7h | .. | 3156 
91 97 6% (1924)....0. 87 | 9 |43 | 7 2 0 88 7%) 3/3(b) | site) | Royal £1, 10s. paid...... | 7%, «7% + 4) 4:40 $1! 
105% | 78} || 107$ | 95 || Norwegian 4% 1911 ... || 974| 97); .. | 4 2 0 4%| 4 || 83(6) | 8#(a) | Sea Insur., £1 fully pd. 4 4é\ 2. | 400 6 
I 55 28 63 35 || Peru 74% 1922 ......... |-40 | 4: 2... | se 4fx| = 348) 1/5(6) | 1/3(a) || Sun Insur. * ElwithS/-pd | 3 3h)... 380 2 
| 81 52 874 | 69 |} Poland 7%........s0000+ 81 | 844 | +33/ 8 7 9 6%| 5% | t8(b) | 8(a) | Sun Life Assur.,£1fypd| 53x! 6x! +4 3] 243 3 
i 364 12 29 15} | | Roumania4%, Con. 1922 || 17x | 17x nae “ 17% 15f8 130() t174(@) | Yorkshire £1, fully pd. i 164 | 164 | ... 2 18 3 
95 70 | 101 91 || Swedish 34% 1908...... | 933 95x | +12! 313 9 | Investment Trusts. || 4 
iin oe 1054 | 100} || U.K. & Argentine 1933 || 240 201 6(b) | 34(a) || Anglo-American Deb. .. || 205 205 - 412 8 § 
| 5§% B Certs. 1951) || 102 | 102 a 5 8 O}] 694 | 45 || 24(6)! 2(c) | Anglo-Celtic Ord. ...... | 59} | 59k] .. 373 3 
os 623 | 53} || Do. C Certs. (3% Max.) 55 55 . 5 8 0 11/4) 5/9 || 1(c) | Nil(c) || Atlas Electric, Gc., £1 || 8/-| 8/- . Nil $ 
i {| | 16/43} i | 7$(b) | Nil(a) || Brit. Assets Trust’ 5/- |} /3 | 1/3}... 329 q 
|| Corporation Stocks. | | 223 6(b) | 4(a) || Debenture Corp. Stk.... 220 | 220 ree 411 0 § 
69 25 7 32 |! Berlin 6% 1932-57...... || 44 | 42 | -2 ss 105 "68 | 3(b) | 14(a) || For. Amer., &c., Def... i 824; 82h/ ... 5 9 @ 4 
11 98} |} 116 | 112 || B’mgham 5% 1906-58 | 5 | 115 .. | 312 Off 1593 1 | 5(b) | 24(a) || Guardian Investment... || 152$ | 150 | —2 | 419 0 ‘ 
11 994 || 116% | 113% || Bristol 5% 1948-58..... | 116 | 116 314 0 |] 243 1904 6) | 3) | Indus. & Gen. Ord....... | 202 | 210 |} + 8/459 r 
82 40 87$ | 60 || Danzig 7%...........0000. - | 823 | 824 8 9 9]]} 350 9(b) | 5(a) || Invest. Trust Def....... 303 | 303 sas 412 § ? 
108 | 90 |} 113 | 105% |] E. London 5% 1960-70 || 112 | 114 | 42 | 4 2 8] 17/6 10/3 | 40) | 2(a) || Lake View Invest. 10/- || 13/9 | 13/9) ... | 4 7 3 4 
1 107: 104 ohannbg. 54% 1937-52, 106 106 om 5 0 O]] 256 | 190 || 6(b) | 3$(a) || Mercantile Investment || 210 | 210 410 6 
59 82 TOILED. Ssevtomsvsesonn | 86 | 86h|/ +4) 5 7 G]} 181 | 135 || 5(b)| 3(a) || Merchants Trust Ord || 1374 | 1375 516 § ‘ 
111 111 107 || Seine © 7% _1935-52...... 110 | 107$x) +1 3 3 34} 320 | 270 10(b) | 5(a) , Metropolitan Trust ... |! 270 | 270 511 0 3 
ae eee “bast two || . ih to 624 ] et 2 ic) | Nineteen aes Sat = 413 ; ; 
i 5 : 62 | 3(c) ¢ ineteen Twenty-nine 5 12 1 
Prices Year | Half-yearly || | pee Price, | Rise 11/9 | 6/- || 10(c) 40 '! Scottish Investment(5/.)'| 6/3x| 6/3x 215 0 
Dividends Name of Security — 7 or Yield 1704 | 1224 Bl 5(6) | Scottish Mortgage, &c. || 1624 | 1624 547 
=) > TTT | 1933 | 193 Fall 171 | 135 || 5$(b) | 2(a) || Trustees Corp. Ord. .. 150 | 150 500 
High-| Low- f(a) (6) (c) | 1934 1974 | 153 |) 6(b) | 3(a) |! United States 9h 165 | 165 5 91 
—————E nga - nee inanc rus Cc. 
% | % l Public Boards. 25/9 | 16/3 || Nil(a) | 2(0) Argentine land, &c. £1 | tes 17/6 | +1/3| 2 69 ‘ 
144§ | 108 2 24 = (|| Central Elec. 5%1950-70)| 113 | 113 . 417 45 20 Nil } Australian Estates, &c. 4} 403) ... | Nil 
| Lonpon PassENGER 3/104 1/104), Nil Nil | Brit. Nth. Borneo £1... 2/6} 3/3 | +9d Nil ' 
anne Boarp— 24/114} 14/6 || Od(c) ene Brit. S. ae 20/6 | 21/- | +6d 140 
117% | 112 oe | 2b || 44% “A” 1985-2023., || 115 | 116 | +1 317 7]] 24/9 16/74) 5(c) | 64 | Charterhouse Inv. £1... |} 24/4$) 25/73] +1/3| 419 0 ‘ 
127} | 122 << 5% “ A” 1985-2023... || 124 | 127 | +3 | 918 9]| 24/9] 6/3 2H (0) Sha) | Chosen Corporation £1 || 21/- | 21/9| +94! 5 8 0 
i | 1 oe | 2h Il 4 io, T,F.A. 1942-72 109 | 1093 | + 422 18) 14/9 | 4 | 2a) C.of London R. Pty.£1 || 17/-| 17/-| .. | 411 9 
1223 | 117 » ae | S%" B 4006-2083... 118} | 123 | +44] 4 1 4 +] 58 Itohies t24 0) | Dalgety £20 £5 pd....... 2! 7 . | 3 44 
86 76 eee * 1956 or after . 85 84 | -1 oe 13/- | 4/- | Nitta) | Nik) | Forestal Land £1 ...... 10/- | 11/3 | 41/3 Nil ) 
91 853 it 1 Met. Wat. Bd. B 3%... 89 - | 3 8 Off so/-| 14/6 | Nil || Hudson's Bay Co. £1... |} 22/6 | 27/6 | +5/- Nil 
118% | 114 2 2 Pt. of Lndn.5% 1950-70|| 1144 | 114 316 O|] 94/6 | 58/9 Nil Nil || Do. 5% Cum. Pref. £5... 82/6 | 92/6 |+10/-| Nil 
3 British Railways. 17/9 | 7/6 || Nil | Nil || Java Invest., &c., £1.. 13 17/6 | +1/3 Nil 
31 24() (a) | G. Western Ord. Stk... 54 54 si § 0 6 1 Nil | Nil — Ord. Stk. ... + 23] ... Nil 
1 4 il || L. & N. E’st’n Def. Stk. 9 9% | ... Nil 1st 5 || Nil | Nil Pref. Stk... 8 9 | +1 Nil 
22 fy Ni Nil || Do. 5% Pref. Ord..... 21g; 21 |- 3] Nil 19/- | 11/- || Nil | Nil Primitiva Holdings £1" 14/6 | 14/- | — Nil 
83 2 1400) —_ ~ 2 ee = S +" 2 6 |} 22/- | 15/- | Nille) 4(c) ‘Sudan’ cease £1 oe 18/9 | 18/9 44 : 
. 4% 2n ° 23/- Cc, udan Plantations 32/- | 34/4 
ar) De | Ba ean: | | SEE] BE Woe lane a| an [amemaeie. | ave sel er| es 
. Stk. 45$ | + Nil 33/3 |21/103)' 3(a) 5(0) || Alsop Ore a eacosns 32/6 | 34/6|+2/-| 412 6 © 
72 ast 2(6) | 1(a) 4 Pref. Stk........ ee || 70 | 70h) + i 450 Sole ws 4(b) zi) | | Barclay Perkins £1 ... || 29/-x} 30/-x + 469 ; 
249 Nil | Nil |! Southern Def. Stk... 193 | 20 | + Nil 88/6 | 55/6 || t4(a) t11(6) || Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... || 88/9 | 90/- | +1/3| 3 6 Sf . 
71 28 ie} Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.|| 63 64 | +1 111 31] 57/3 | 29/9 || 44(a) | 8(0) || Benskins Watford £1.. 55/-x) 56/-x, +1/-| 4 9 3 
107 | 74 § 24(b) | 2%(a) || Do. 5% Pref. Stk. 107 | 109 | +2 | 413 6]] 11/03) 6/3 || Nil | Nil || City of Lond. Def. 5/- || 10/9 | 11/6 | +94 Nil ; 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. 65/- | 39/3 | 74(6) | S{a) | Courage Ord. £1 ...... 63/6 | 65/-|+1/6| 3160 F 
26) 11 Nil | Nil || Antofagasta Ord. Stk. 183 | 21 | +23 Nil 91/9 | 51/- || 7$(a) | 20(b) || Destsllers Co. Ord. £1... || 81/- | 82/-|+1/-| 430 © 
26 Nil | Nil || B.A. & PacificOrd. Stk. || 12 | 14 | +2 Nil 106/— | 77/- || 11(a) | 16(b) See ee. £1) 98/9 j100/- | 41/3 5 80 | 1 
444 | 21 Nil | Nil |) B.A.Gr.Sthn. Ord. Stk. || 29 | 313] +2 Nil 86/- | 49/6 || 6(a) | 14(6) || Ind Coope Ord. £1...... 83/9x| 87/6) +3/9|} 443 | 
344] 1 Nil | Nil || B.A. Western Ord. Stk. || 23 | 244 | +1 Nil $8/3 | 24/9 || 4$(b) | 3(a) || Meux’s rer ssseeeeee 36/- | 38/- | +2/-| 319 9 | 
23 15 f} Nil | Nil || C. Argentine Ord. Stk. 1 19 | + Nil 70/6 | 41/- || t7(0) | t5(a) || Mitchells & Butlers £1 || 69/-x| 70/-x'41/-| 3 7 & q 
20 8 § Nil | Nil || C. Uruguay Monte V.... || 11h | 113] ... Nil 37/6 | 22/- || 3(a) |, 5(d) || Ohlsson’s Cape £1 ...... 35/6x| 36/6x}+1/-|; 489 | 
223) 11 Nil | Nil || Can. Pacific Com. ($25) || 13 ee Des Nil 78/6 | 48/6 || t5(a) |\t10(d) || S. African Bws. £1...... 75/- | 78/9} +3/9| 316 O | 
81 | 76 2 2 || Can. Nat. 1927Guat.4% || 79}x| 79}x) ... | 5 0 38/- | 23/9 || 5(b) | 3(a) || Taylor Walker Ord. £1 |) 37/- | 38/-|+1/-| 4 4 0 
94} 24% Nil | Nil || Cordoba Central Cons... 4 5 |+?% 56/9 | 38/- || 4(a)| 6(0) bn Combe Def. £1 || 56/- | 58/- | +2/-| 3 8 0 
29° | 20 f| 2(c)| 2(c) || Costa Rica Ord. Stk.... || 24¢| 249] ... 3 . sic and Bteel. 
26 9 § Nil | Nil || Entre Rios Ord. Stk.... || 12 1 +4 Nil 8/13| 5/74}, Nil | Nil Amal’ Anthracite £1. 6/3 | 7/-| +9d Nil . 
41 12 f} Nil a Do. 6% Cum. Pref. Stk|} 19§ | 22) | +3 Nil ane 18/6 ||... 7(s) || Do. 7% Cum. Pref. £1 = ai 3 | +1 700 
20k! 10 " Nil Do. 4% and Pref. Stk. | 14 16} | 42 Nil Nil | Nil |! ArmstrongWhit.A.1/- |] 7 Nil 
Interim dividend. Final dividend. (c) Last two y dividends. (¢) Last two quarterly dividends. _ Yield worked on basis of four quarterlies. _ Free of Income Tax. 
Paid ia New 9 oa (e) Allowing for rate of exchange. (s) .. SS Se east. (m) Based on 3%. (") Yield worked on redemption at par on Feb. 1, 1957 
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Last two Price, | Price, | Rise , 
Price, | Price Prices | earl : Dec. | Jan. | or Yield 
Prices Half yeanty |'Deo | Jan. Yield Year 1933 a Name of Security 20, cy Fall 

Year 1933 | ‘Dividends || Name of Security | 20, | ~3, | oF | 1933 | 1 

no 1933 | 1933 High-)1 Low- oo 9 “i ” : . ‘ 

er | owe | oa 0 PS 2Pt Hey Ag [ABSENT | RE (Ta) 2g & 
7 -F 1a oo 
ap | sij- || 440) | 3%) || peer’ Wiicor er... || 39/6 | a2/-| 42/6] 3 oR ae ta 104) | 104) | | Anelo: Persian 81... 403 | Sot] 61 9 
6d A Nil || Barrow Senet (£1) 10 aa 43a Nil 29/44 ists 124(a) zi) Apex ew 12/- | 12/-| -.. = 
i 2/44| Nil | Nil || Bengal tro e722” Solem) ~ | ou "e/st| Sag| Na | Nit || Bue Controlled(V.T.Cts)) 5/- | | ot gaz o 
se s6'l| oo Bolso er Col’ry Ord. £1 |) 31/3 | 31/3) ... | 416 0 } 55/- || 15(6) | 5(a) || Burmah Oil £1 ......... = 7/9 | +434} Nil 
wie | alo | Se) | te : John) ) Ord. | 4/- | 4/3 | +3d a oeeaal  atzal nt Nil || Canadian Eagle, no par || 7/4% 3/9 | +3d Nil 
*, Ne = - poowe pe 4 (5/5) « 2/6 | 2/9 | +3d = ono veh Nil Nil Kern River Oil _ ae 45/- +2/6| 514 0 
; * Cain 7 eee Oilfields £1...... eee 
we oi), | 3 | Soames ENE tel oo RRR to So aiee hie | aul <a] 218 
M € ’ 1 — i Phanix Oil £1. ......... ob | + 2 
Stl Guat] Nil | Nit || Dorman, Long £1, . it) MS | 2f- | ted] Nil] 14 | 2/6 || Nitta | 24(6) 1 Dutch (A. 100) ... |) £214 | £218 218 Of 
74) 10¢d |) Nil | Nil || Do. 8% Non.Cm 3d Nil 2344) 158% || t6(c) | t6(c) || Roya ee 50/- | 50/73) +7 
Ra | Ra | Ba | Bla oa gi) S| a) | Xa |) sa 2210 |e) 106) | Trondaa Lease ai | aafal ZO atioa| $$ 8 
1) [oo ; £1 16/6 | 17/6 |+1/-| Nil b) || V.0.C. Ord. £1 .......4. 
18/- |10/104|) Nil | Nil || Guest Keen &c. “" "ge | 8/6 | Nil 43/9 | 72/5t) 5(a) | 7$(d) || V.O.C. Haneous. 40.4 
05 | sea) Nil | Nil Har & Wit. 65% Can, Pr. 3/9 3/9 |... Nil 2/6 || 5(c) | s(c) aaa. 24/@x) 25/-x} $60} * a 
2/7 13/9 | Ni | 240) || orden Coieres 8 “age | is | ls) 28 S]t BU 7BS |? | So | Aemteterge A | 3488 Tie 8 490 
| ¢5(s) | ¢5(s) || Lambert Bros. ..-...-... 20/- | 21/3 | + 9 N, es fi... - “ 
ae ye Ra | RP | Millows & Aceann &i'™ S| | 7 i390 | 10/9 | yu Nit | Anui‘Dental Det £1... 1/6 | IS} oa] 219 9 
a | AB oe ae & Wilsons | 12/6 | 13/9 | +1/3 : 21/7 1/3 "Ke 3{c) || Amal. Metal £1 ........ | = ie8 .. | 516 0 
rr i wa | Rie | Pease and fieye el ne || 18lem| 17/ex| sa] 20 12/108}, _5(0) | 5(a) || Amal. and Navy io/-.. | 26/3 | 27/-.| +9d ‘23 

*: } os rsa av Me 9 

Bi | | a Serena | Bi) Be) ie) a =) a ah | al) Ayaan al Bl ay] 1 8 
= Ee d. £1. || 22/6 | 23/9 | +1, — 8 7(c) || Assoc. P. Cement £1 . ‘ 74| +740) 4 

26/9 zi | 3{c), | Nil(e) || S. Durham Bordei | 11/3 12/6 | +1/3| Nil |} 33/44) 25/14| | 8(c) Barker (John) £1 -..... 70/- | 70/74 118 0 

BH setaal| Nie) | Nille) | Steel & Tron a | || 45/— | 45/78) +744) 4 7 31) 78/6 | 62/- || 100) | O(a) | Barry & Staines Lino... || 26/6 | 26] ... | 118 0 
= | 34/28) 6() | 4(a) | Stanton Coal, ke, £1. || 92/6 | 339'| tip] 3.0 St 37/104) 25/- || 24(6) | Nil(a) || Barry 5 | A x| + a 

: Boot’s Pure Drug 5/-.. 9) + N 
35/44) 25/- | +24(a)| $24(b)|| Staveley Coal, , oe. £1. || 32/6 | 23/- | 46d Nil 1} ||m29(c) 29m (c) one: iii ae 12/3 | 12/ 13| 19 0 
23/3 | 12/44!) Nil Nil || Stewarts & —— 16/3 | 17/3 | +1/-| 217 0 179 9/6 || Nil Nil ray ab 26/3 | 27/6 | +1/: 397 

q | 24(b) \Nil(a) |; Swan, Hunter £1 ....... 44 I(a) || Bovril Deferre 28/6 | +1/3 
17/112) 13/44, 24) AND. Ul Tpontost (Rich d)£1.. |) 3/-| 3/-| ... Nil re ae | 20) | ie British Aluminium £1... || 27/3 3 11 
3/4 | 1/58|| Nil | Nil | Frost Heine Pill o4i- 25/3} +1/3| Nil 52/6 | 3516 || Sic) | Ste) || Britieh Aluminiam 41... 34/3 | 34/3}... | 3 1t ot 
24/3 | 8/9 || Nil | Nil || 63% Cm. Tax free Pf. £1) 13/14} 15/- 141/103} Nil 35/9 | 29/- || +4(b) | t2(a) || Brit-Am. Tobacco £1... || 113/9 |115/- tf ca a 
17/6 | 8/3 | Nil | Nil | Thornycroft, John, | $454 | $473 | +2 Nil 117/- | 90/113) |t20(c) r02(c) British Oxygen £1 44/3 | 46/3 | +2/- Nil 
$705 | $344 || Nil Nil || U. States Steel $ eee 3 9/- | +34} 219 O|f 47/43) 25/6 2(a) | 44(b) a 7/6 7/6}... oa 
ae ono | ot | £8 | ene... | 29/3x| 29Isx| "| 41 ot tale - 060) | 15(a) || Carreras A” Ord. éi || 8h | | t toh] 2.0 of 
53/9 25/9 | Hm ne Whitehead fron & St1£1 | 52/- | 53/9 | +1/9| 414 0 35) wsitillaance faite Chinese Eng’g £1 ...... He a +6d Nil 
‘ a . o | : yl Gel LM wae y Nil 
" | B, Ctn, Wool Ds. 5s... || 5/9 | 6/3 | +64] 4 0 O]f 12/76 & on | oa Debenhams See i5i-) || 6d ila Ti 119 6 
15/104) ao BHC) sc ecshoes £1 5 (ei) ocalid irae a2, es = sae 19/9 | Nil(c) ‘A(c) os fr iced ek i ie 17/6 +2/ Ni 
-_ fF B) es a Nil Nil | - & Musi . — | 29/- 1] 
18/6 | 11/9 | Ma | Ra | prcteee ae lear: || isha [Sihek +7ee) Nu aeie | 3g Ever Ready Co. 5|- .... a | io} 3 
| ole | le meee ol | Naf 29/0 | 26/6 lt(aor) | tote) || Eaizen“Atationio/. |] 2aie | 27/- +is| 2 6 0 
18/6 | 6/- || Nil } Nil Do. 7% 1st Cm. Pf.£1 | 13/- | 13/- Nil 29/9 | 16/6 |\t(10c) | 10(c) = — (james) & Co. £1 || 76 3x| 77/6x| +1) tee 
Teor vie || Nil | Nil |] Do. 78% and Cm. Pf. | 12/- | 14/43) +2/43] Nil |] 79/9 | 48/- || 4(a) | 5(6) allaher Ltd. ord. £1 .. || 50/74| 50/74] -. | 318 0 
oA sion | coms meg a'= | | II) ote oll Be a | $e | 3a | ceomemrpae mar | ae | MeL] 38 § 
ey ourtaulds £1. sc... 43/14 | 45/- |+ | 9 3(c) || Goodlass Wa . i. 91/3 | +2/6 
45/3 | 24/74 |'+24(0) [14(a)t || Courtaulds £1. 1g 4.11 5 ]} 10/74) 5/3 || 2c . Def. || 88/9 | 91/ 
46/9 | 37/6 \\'5(6)(4)| 2400) eae *.. | ao tse |sts| ma 92/- | 38/9 | 24(a) | 74(b) eet AS 15/-Ord.|| 6/3 | 6/3 ie 4 a's 
19/74) 910 | Nil | “Nil || English ton Spinnersel |) 13/-| te |t2/-| Na | 10/-| “4 | 1010) | (a) || Harrods £1 ns 63/- | O/H + ou e 
se 229 ao) Hi | Linen Thread Ste (£1). | 29/43) 29/43)... 4 Nu 9 ai oa 124(0) aia} rere penny ea So hi +3/3{ 2 8 : 
i. * ee || 10/73} 10/74)... i al Airways : 3131 
m/e | age |) Nit | Nib | Listers (61) ncn | 70l-| 70-| =. | att o|f 44/3) 22/74] i) aia) | importa Ord. £1... a1/9 | 92/6 | +84 | 9 18 
70/9 | 43/9 |) 74(c) 12}(c) || Patons & = os | 71/3 | 71/3 | :.. | (Div. 6%) |] 32/53} 23/3 || 3h » ia) | Chemical Def. (10/-) . 8/9 | 9 “y-| 3 5 OF 
73/9 | 41/1 4)! 6 6 || Snia Viscosa Lire oe | 33/9 | 32/6 | 1/3 9 9/9 | 5/14) (a)\! Imperial Tobacco £1 . 112/- |111/- Nil 
58/3 | 31/3 |! 74(a) | 5(0) ee ee tg. || 13/104 =. 11340 a ‘onal Holdings... || $14 = + , Nil 
— a 48 o}] & Msees $21 
vee || 18/- | 18/- |. iN J Inter. Nickel of Ca é 540 
74/9 | 8/3 8 Se) | Srvsh faulted (a). | 16 | 79-30) 49 off $28 | Bh) Ni 130) | aterotionat ea i". | 9 | B0f-| $98 $9 0 
myo | ie | "let ans Ldisaaten Pebdeen | Siliel Sait tae| Sie oe | Ee | 4 7 | Bros, 4342Gn “AYPEEI ae | a | tad) 6 5 0 
ce a ( i . se Nil is °6Cm.Pf.Ord.(£1) ‘ 313 0 
13/9 | 6/14]| Nil | Nil || English Electric £1...... | 7/6 | 7/6 o || 67/3 | 54/9 2 sij- | sij/-| ... 
ah ty ott | 8 Leeetnnereery | le) Z| 2 ol 8 8 | | 2 [ken Bose AL | BL Leis | 38 8 
Heal 13228) 7H I joancve ae a | see | sel sta | 319 SU Selanl ‘soe’ sits) | tas) || beeen lcha Gaston £1 | Su/Sx! Sales —e/3| 117 6 
2/9| 1s) 440) | Nill) aa | 20/- | 20/73| +74 | 317 6 ne 114/6 | 25(5 10(a)| Marks and Spencer 10/~ “ge | 33 | | 542 6 
~ || | "Blectric Light, &e. 4/03) 2/114|| 6(6) | 24(a) || Maypole Dairy 2/-...... j6| 3/6}... | | Nil 
| el a eo ber £1 ...... | 3/6) > 0 0 
$194 | $844!) Nil | Nil || Brazil Trac., no Par ... || Se | So | 40h| 376.0 3 | 119 | ee | oe ee esas” | oe | oa Ee 
ai) $218 | S{a) | 90) Bee Towra Leer 20/- | 20/- 5 Oot ink | “rey | ee) | 40) || Pict Loea 7% ld out | osx tat] 713 0 
16/13]! 3(c (c ritish Powe a | 4 oe 41 1 || 64% Bas.| 469 
oA S/H) 9A | a) | Chan Cs 3 | | in| e000 | ABE |e | tt stb Reckitt Sons Ord. gt | 105/- host | | 4 8 0 

| 4b) 3(a\ || Clwde Valiev Elec £1 | 41/3 | 42/6} +41/3| 3 0 g Sale Union £1........0++ - ae 5 9 
S34) Sula At a | } County of London ff. | 56/3 | 59/6 Ta $"F Sil azatl Toes! 10g) | arcs | Sangers Ord. §/-..--- | 171" | Whe | ia to 
sta 33/6 |! 7(c) | 3(a) |! i ae oe Sti” > = * i on = | ad | 70 | ane o Def. i. 33/9 ~ +6d 319 6t 
$11 $56 |) Nil | Nil |) Hydvo-Elec. Com. i | $5] eve 37/ -|! He | 1 20/6 | : aa : 
Be | fa) ae weedeat Sle BP] 48) 3 Saal ia 95 "80 Sea albeit | Bia) Bia) = | 1 

47/- || 7(0) | (a) || Metro. Electric £1....... | 38/9 | 40/- | +1/3| 310 0 I~ ‘il |, Smthfld & Arg. Meat £1 |) 12) +64} 5 1 0 
40/3 | 32/74) 44(6) | 24(a) | Midland Counties £1”. | 35/6 | 39/6 | 42/-| 34 off t5/-| .59|| Nu| NI pillers Ord. £1......-.. $a6 | el tea| Nil 
5/44) 28/24) 3400) | 2h (a) | North-L:astern Elec. £1 } | al 65/- | 43/-| 3 1 Bf] 59/6 | 44/74 "Na | 2A) | eed. Match, B. (kv-100) | 9/-| 916 | + 9| 410 
Sil 23/<,|, Ala) | 6) »North Metropolitan £1. | 62/- | 65/- | + or | “aati | Swed. Match, B. (ir.100 rejox| 82}6x| +370 | 
GI) Soa! ge) | He) “Seutah oterate | ae | gw | Faia) $15 $I Hoe | St) aA? [Bigatti S381 $a 8 
48/14] 39/14) 5(b) | 3(a) | “Yorkshire Electric it. | | 47/6 | 47/6 | ... 83/9 | 51/3 || Za) Zia) eae Ord. a | 90/-x = 4p 400 
70/~ |, 5 (a £1 .. || 37/6x| 40/-x ° 
‘ ' 26/9 | +3d | 4 2 9]} 96/3 i T be Investments 2 4/44, 2 5 
a Ha? | 20h |2uh centers | ae ame) ang) 2 a al Ba gel | eer | PY Sarah 3g 
|| Newe on-Tyne £1....... 26/- | 26/- . , 3) 1 3(a) || Unilever £1......... 56/6 | +2/- : 
26/9 | 23/- | 27(b) | 24(a) | Newc on-Tyne £1 6/ / 32/6 | 23/3 | 14(b) oe 
1364 | i2s ai iis} | S. Metropolitan Stk..... 1354 | 1354 - | 480 59/6 | 47/- | 5(a) | 74(0) Caines Danes fi 15/- i. oa > 
323 | 203 wu |! Cables fa Oreste. || 23] 26 [42 | Na 96/3 | 739 | 174(c)| 20(e) || Utd-tob. Gouth) wrda | sia | 36 | +s] 4 5 0 
2 Nil vi s “a | Nil /3 | 73/9 | \| Mfrs. De o. 419 
+ | tle) | 24(c) || Wireless Lsirccm Prof.) ast | dat | tat | sh o 366 | 291 Sc) | BG || Waguing, Teape Ord. £1 || 32/6 a6 | 3a] 312 6 
85; 674 | 24(c) | 29(c) | Wireless (54%Cm.Pref. ‘ 32|— 4] 6 2 3]] 36/6 | 28/9 || 510) (a) | Woolworth (F.W’.) Or.5]- || 97/3 / 
Ps 26° | 15(6) | 5(a) | Great essere G06 sae soft | a | | 5 0 O || 98/43] 69/6 b) | 30(a) — Mines | 17/6 | 19/6 | +2/- Nil 
~ | 24/9 | 5(b) | 24(a) || Marconi Marin wee | - J om | } lot or'S.A. 10)/- | 1 at's 
71/3 | 30) | 50(c) |100(¢) | ante | eu ie 2 eae 23/74 73() | | 2510) | “pa Golde) ) || 28 | S30 | tayo] 416 v 
* c c  sccccccscsrcee . 2/- Nil “ Broken Hill Prop. 8/- x 3/14] +14d| 4 0 
27/- 13/6 334(a) 4(b) | | Dennis 1/- sinthabeseeion i! 22/- | 23/— +1/ Nil 15/- 9/6 ‘#24 (c) \t32(c) | eee <a 5/- jp. 4/9 4/44) — ot a 
27/14) 15/3 | Nil Nil I | Ford Motors £1......... - poo 21/3 see Nil 6/7 3/2})), Nil Nil we 1 Mining £8 ...... 172 | 183 480 
gi! si/S || Nil | Nil, | Guy Motors (10/-) | ste | eo ie 493 off 198} 128 | 70h 3h —— a Al. £1 160/74x) Coe ong * Ni 
60/14) 53/9 5(a) | 20(5) | Lucas (J. . Fa eenrensee | 33/9 33/9 | .. 518 6 |} 76/- 36/104) 34(4) at) | || Cons.MinesSelection 10/-|| 14/- + 676 
45/- | 22/3 | 10(c) 10(¢ i Leyland £ , Guia Pref.éa | 28/9 | 29/- | 43d | 5 2 9]] 17/6 | 7/44) Ni 122}(c)|| Crown Mines 10/- ...... 94 5a| +4 Nil 
30/3 26/0 || 33 i} Morris 74% Cuma, re 7/3 | 8/3 | +1/- Nil 10 35) 6 Re | Nil || De Beers Def. £24 ...... | St or +%| 870 
9/1) 3/03 | Nil oa Hi Napier ese eccccccccece | 76/3 77/6 | +1/3 211 0 7t 4 50(c) 264 (c) || \| Geduld £1 ........seeeeeee \| 7] 7/6 a ae 
73k “33 | Wit Nill | —-.... | 6 | 8] a | Nil mitt 3/9 | | Nila | 28a) | Idris Hyd. ee || soya} 5379 | 43714] 5 7s 
4 UC) | INOVET VO. 21 ceccccscceee || * rah ert tate || tne Cane 208. ‘ 
ae | 6/104 3. Nil(c)|| Singer £1 ............000 +. | 14/- | 14/6 | +6d | ow 0 || 58/9 | 32/6 | 7$(c) | 15(c) ——, Star 4/- || 23/9 | 25/- +19 ° 
US | 39/6 | 15(c) er | a | =| 16)- 1 Nile) | 60K) I Leangws 8f---.<<00------ | 2i-} 2st) +a) 

' Shipping. | g-| ge]. | Ni 3/74} 1/18 | lL... |, 133 | de | ped | 217 0 
ao | 103 | i | Nu, | Cunard Wily | tae | Bo | +3)-| xn ° [2a asi eho tghte || Malayan Tin S/- | 2818 209 |... | 11 18 @ 
22/- " Nil |, P. & O. Defd. £1 ....... |, 18/- 3 ad | - ae 25/- 13/103 25(a) [Seer 0 ee ee I 18/3 eee > 
4/11} "iis Nil Nil || White Star 64% Pref. || 9/6 | 3/3xr) - 19/195, 14/3 || Nil(a) | au | eters 1 2) a. Nil 

» li aneesand a } 14/- | 15/3 | +1/3 Nil 8/6 | 3/68) om | Nil | Rhodsn Anglo-Am. 10/- | | a st Nil 
16/9 5/104) Nil Nil | i —_ ee lei | 13/3 | 19/6 | +1/3 Nil ar ro 1 Nil | Nil i | Khohana Corp. MD acsses } 194 ret + Nil 

. | Ni Dutch £1 ......... 6 3 i S| tees & ---- jot] + 
18/3 | 6/113) Nil | Nil |) Bab Lias £1........... } 15/- | 7 4 | > 21h | 13%) Nil | a } nee Cpr. 5/- || 26/- i416 or Nil 
agi id || Nie] Sta) | Cons. Tea cone ae | agg) 15/- |+1log) Nil ieaal ae | Na | Na HS. Francisco of Mex.10)-| 36/3 | 35/8 | od | 1 6 s 
Ob «64/9 |) Ni Nil || Gran ey i; : 1/3; 018 ' | se Tin 5/- ; - 6/31 7 8 
13 | 22/- | (3cr 24(c || Jhanzie Tea £1......s0++. } Saas Salen + 1/3) 0 18 37/9 | 5/9 | 2010) | 15a) | Cringe Mines £1 Nise | to? | 7 Na 
66/6 | 25/3 || Nil(c)| 5(a) || Jorehaut Tea £1......... | 60/- | 60/- |... 1 6 9]|122/6| 80/33) x? | Nil | Tanganyik ha fl . 20)- - 150 
G4 | 26/- |) 4(c) 24(a) | Jokai (Assam) £1 « “|! a7/- | 18/- | +1/-| Nil |} 20/113) 13/- | (c) | 5(c) || Tronoh Mines §/- ...... | 2 6 |101/3| +3/9| 3 7 6 
En fe || Nu | Nut | Linggi Plantations ai. | aia ist +d) Nil] 20/8 | 13/3 | i 84 | 16(0) || Union Corp.(12/6 ty pd) | 87/6 | Hoe | te 
74 1/5 || Nil | Nil | London mssene || il — Gold (£1) ....... ‘ 116 
/- | Nil | Nil || Malacca Rubber” 172 za) 2 = Is can 81/3 | 36/- | Nil(c) | (10a) Il Zine Corporation i ioj—.. || 27/6 | 27/6 1_- 
Bi 13/3 || Na | Nil || Kubber Trust £1 ......... | 25/ | 7 +64! 2 0 off 33/9! 18/9 |i 5(c) | 5(c) Sater capital accretions. 
L nal Nive! Ke) | United Serdang 2/-..... |! 2/6 | 3/- | +64! 2 0 0| Latest quarterly interim dividend. (s) @ Paid in Australian cusrency 
inal dividend. 10 hast eee pent tient 0 ees Scents 00 per eens. par ental. 
= Interim dividend. . (6) Fina - luding bonus 5% free of tax. (d) Actual dividen 
(p) Yield worked on 7% basis. (m) Including 


(¢) Yield worked on a 12} per cent. basis. 





t Free of Income 


Tax. 
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Order to further extend their area of supply in the counties 
of Lanark and Dumbarton. The draft order, which accom- 
panies the petition, also proposes to empower the company to 
increase its capital and borrowing powers by a “ special order.” 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Northampton Electric Light and Power.—Repayment of 
£463,000 5 per cent. debenture stock at 105 per cent. Holders 
of the present stock are invited to convert the whole or part of 
their holding into an equal amount of 34 per cent. stock, the 
new stock being taken at £96 per cent. Stockholders who 
decide to convert will receive on July Ist a cash payment at 
the rate of £9 per £100 of stock converted, being a premium of 
£5 per £100 5 per cent. stock paid off and a discount of £4 per 
£100 3$ per cent. stock taken up. Stockholders who desire to 
take up any of the new stock that may not be taken up by 
conversion of 5 per cent. stock may apply for surplus stock at 
£96 per cent. The present issue is limited to £463,000 or 
£450,000 if conversion and cash applications amount to less 
than that sum. It will be redeemed at par on July 1, 1964, 
or on six months’ notice on or after July 1, 1944. The stock 
will be secured by a trust deed giving a floating charge on all 
the company’s assets. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 
























































Issue | Amt. Price, Price, 
Stock or Share price | paid | Dec. 20, 1933 | Jan. 3, 1934 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone New Ord. 
ilsvaxterenensecepnsoneepesceeen | 23/-] 6/- me 2/3-2/9 pm 
Aron Electricity Meter New 27/6 | Fy pd §2/—53/- 53/9-54/9 
Australia 33% 1946-1949......... 99 5 Ys pm -¥s pm 
Avon India Rubber 6% New Pref. £1... | 20/6 > 1/—1/3 pm 1/—1/3 pm 
Berry Hill Brick Ord. 4J-...........0+00+++ 4/- | Fy 5/3-5/9 5/6-6/- 
Do. 64% Pref. £1........... | £1 | 10/- 10/9-11/3 10/9-11/3 
Berry Wiggins 53% Deb. ........ see .. | Fypd 101-102 101-102 
Blac’ = SN Tas eB vcssenscscsenssonssonnee 190 Fy pa 1023-1023 102-1024 
British and Dominion Film ............... £1 7/ 2/3-1/3 dis 1/9-9d. dis 
Brown (C) Holdens 5§% Pref. .......... 20/6 | Fy pd we 21/—22/- 
Burton (M.) Ord. 10/— ............seeese00 ee one 12/44-12/104 12/43-12/103 
Central & District Properties Ord. ...... £1 | 10/- 6/—7/- 6/3-6/9 
Do. do. 6% Pref. | £1 | 10/- 9/9-10/3 10/—-10/6 
Do. de. 44% Deb. | 98 50 4 dis-} pm } dis-} pm 
Cons. African Selection 64% Pref. £1... | £1 10/- he 1/3-2/3 pm 
Cow and Gate New............ssecceseeseeees I/- | Fypd]| 3/103-4/44 4/—4/6 
Cumberland Property 5$% Deb. ........ 100 |Fypd} 1024-103} 1024--103} 
Dundee 34%, 1953-63 ..........cs.cceeeeee 100 60 -t* pm 4-2 pm 
Dunlop Rubber 4% Deb. (Cash Stock) | 100 10 2-3 pm 2-3 pm 
Do. Conversion ..... one ooe 104-105 104-105 
E. Transvaal Cons. 5/—.............0.ssee00 ... | Fypd 7/3-7/9 7/7$-8/14 
Fison Packard and Prentice 44% Debs. | 100 60 13-2} pm 13-2} pm 
Grosvenor House 59 Doeb....0..0000cc200000 par | 100 98-99 973-98} 
Grovesend Steel 44% Deb..............0008 par 50 4-14 pm 13-13% pm 
Harrogate 3%, 1953-63 ............s0ss0008 93 23 1}-j dis 1-3 dis 
India 3$%, 1954-57 .............csseeeeeeee 97 42 lf-l* dis 1-1 kdis 
ones and Co. 44% Deb. ...............006 100 | Fypd 102-104 102-104 
wis (John) 5% Pref. £1..............006 £1 15/- | 1/10}-2/4% pm | 2/14-2/74 pm 
Manchester 3%, 1958 ............sssseseeeee 95 5 134-1} dis 1%-# dis 
McDougalls Trust 5% Pref. £1 ........... 21/- | 10/- | 14d dis—-1}d dis} 3d dis—par 
Margate Estates 53% Debs. .............. 100 2 2-3 pm 23-3) pm 
ees i 1943-G3B........0c00000 ae ase ale 973-98 
ew an fo, 1949-54.........000000+ 97 52 - -*hx 
North Eastern Electric 34% Deb. ...... 96 20 7 4 — 
Odhams Press 5% Deb. ...........:00000008 100 15 34 pm 3-4 pm 
Old Bleach Linen 6% Pref. ............+++ £1 10/- 8/—9/- 8/6-9/6 
Otago Harbour 43% Deb. ................. 99 | Fy pd —t dis 983-99} 









Ranks Ord. 5/-.......... 
Do. 6% Pref. &1 ... 
Roberts Adlard (5/-) . 


12/6 | Fy pd| 15/74-15/10$| 16/44-16/73 
26/- | Fy pd| 74d-4}d dis | 25/73-25/104 
9/—9/6 9/—9/6 


Sangers (5/-)......... 12/6 | Fy pd 16/3-16/9 16/10§-17/4% 
Do. 5$% Pref. ............ £1 | Fypd 23/—23/3 3/—23/3 
Scottish Agricultural 
Deb. 1963-1993 .............cesseeeeseeeee 95 20 24-23% pm 24-2} pm 
Scottish Power 6% Pre - | 24/- | Fy pd] 4/44-4/74 pm 28/9-29/3 
Selection Trust 10/- .... * .. | Fypd 12/—12/6 11/10}—12/43 
Do. SED ccisstpnososcsen 101 Fy pa 102-104 102-104 
South Africa 34%, 1058-S5.......00000000008 98} -} pm *%&-} pm 
S. Rhodesia 33%, 1953-63 ............... 98 23 -} pm k-th pm 
Stephenson Clarke 12% Pref. (10/-)..... bie 22/9-23/9 22/9-23/9x 
U.K. and Argentine 1933 Convention 
Trust 4% “A” Certs. (Reg.) ......... ue ove 1052-1055 105§-1053 
Do. “ B"’ Certs. Reg.) ong es 1013-1023 102-102} 
Do. te . (Reg.)... |... wae 544-543 543-55 
Watford 33%.........sssescscssssssecseereeses 99/11/6] 63 101}-1018 1019-101 
Wembley Stadium 6% Deb. .............. 97 25 44-53 pm 44-5} pm 
Whitehead Iron and Steel Ord. £1 ...... 32/6 | 15/- | 19/3-19/9 pm | 20/9-21/3 = 
Wit Nigel S/— ...........cececseesecseeeeseeees oe o 6/9-7/3 7{14-7/74 


CALLS DUE JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 13, 1934 
The grand total of calls falling due in January, 1934, i, 
£9,713,278, which compares with £7,037,642, which fell due in 
January, 1933. The following calls fall due from January 1, 1934, 
to January 13, 1934, inclusive :— 
Already No. of Shares 






















Due Date Call Paid or Amount 8 
Avon India Rubber, 6% Cum. 
Pref. £1, at 20/6 ............0..006 Jan. 2 8/- 2/- + 6d. pm 225,000 90,009 
Berry Hill Brickworks, 64% Red. 
UECEED  snsosneossnensenennncneseos an. 8 10/- 010 ® 100,000 50,000 
British and Continental Planta- 
tions, 10/-, with 7/6 paid ...... - 1 - 08 6 74,112 3,708 
Buntar Rubber Estates, 2/- Shs. Jan. 1 1 0 110 1,140,000 4,790 
Ceylon Cocoa and Rubber (1933), 
Ord. Af= Shares ........secceeseee Jan. 1 1d. 0 Ol 133,485 + 89 
Do., 10% Non.Cum. Part. . 
Pref. 1/- Shares ............++ Jan. 1 1c «#20 O11 157,046 rt] 
Colne Valley Water, 4% Perp. 
Deb., at min. of 108% ......... J 4 98% 10% £150,000 $147,009 
b tion, 34% Red 
Stock, 1953-63, at 992% ...... Jan. 4 20% 148% £1,000,000 200,009 
Kali-Glagan Rubber, 2/- Shares, 
credited with 1/8 paid ......... Jan. 1 = 1d. 0 110 985,100 4,105 
Kerala Tea, 8% First Mort. Conv. 
ae Jan. 1 25% 15% £15,000 3,78 
Lloyd (Edward), 53% Cum. 
Second Pref. £1 ........s0ee000++ J 2 10/- 010 ® 1,000,000 500,009 
London Power, 4% Red. Deb. 
Stock, 1952-72 (November, 
1933, Issue), at 104% 19% 5% £1,000,000 190,009 
Mapalagama Rubber Estates, 2/- ; 
hares, with 1/9 paid 1d. 0 110 399,993 1,667 
New Zealand Govt., 34% Stock, 
1949-54, at 97%... seeeeeeeee 45% 52% £5,000,000 2,250,000 
Old Bleach Linen, 6% Cum. Pref. 
iD scesvatesenenseastebuniainesemes Jan. 10 10/- 010 6 100,000 50,000 
Operators’ Trust (1933), 2/- 
Shares, with 1/8 paid............ Jan. 1 1d. Oo1n 525,220 2,188 
Rhondda Tramways, 5% Prior 
Lien Deb. Stock, at par ...... Jan. 1 530% 50% £75,000 37,500 
Sonosekar Planting, £1 Shares, 
with arenes saciebinteviainm 1 Ij- 018 0 110,500 5,538 
Wemble tadium, 6% First 
Mort. Deb., at 97%.........0000+ Jan. 1 25% 25% £150,000 37,500 
West Devon Electric Supply, 
Pref. £1 at 26s. ..........ssce0000 Jan. 1 14/- 6/-+6/-pm 50,000 35,000 
Do., Ord. £1, at 24/- ......... Jan. 1 14/- 6/- + 4/-pm 50,000 35,000 
¢ On minimum price. 
Rate % per Annum, except 
where marked % or Stated Dividend for 
in Cash Whole Years 
* Interim div. f Final div. 
Name of Company 
. D ; ie or 
nterim ate o!} ‘inal . t 
; Latest | Previou 
or Pay- | Comparison 
Final | ment with Year | Year } 
Last Year 
RAILWAYS % % 
Alexandria and Ramleh Railway . 1/- p.s. | 1/- pa 
BANKS 
Alexander's Discount Co. ..... 10%t pm Unchanged 19 19 
Martins Bank .................066 7%t| Jan. 27 | Unchanged 14 14 
National Discount Co. ‘A "’ Shot ee Unchanged 10 10 
Do. Do. “B” 15%t] ... Unchanged 24 24 
Union Bank of Australia... ¢2/- ps*} Jan. 30 | Unchanged eee ee 
TEA AND RUBBE 
Dekhari Tea .............0csse0ee on 5%* Nil 
Dooars Tea Company ... os 24%* Nil 
MINING 
Sons of Gwalia ..............csseeeeeee 10%*| Jan. 30 
OTHER COMPANIES 
Adelaide Electric Supply ........... as a 8} 8} 
Barratt and Company Ord.......... 30%t Unchanged 50 50 
Do. Do. a 9%t Unchanged 15} 15} 
Bluemel Brothers................s0000 ae eve 7t 5 
Bullcroft Main Collieries ............ $24%* one 2%t . one 
Cape Coast Exploration.............. 10% | Jan. 26 | Ist dividend ove 
CGobbold and Company............... a se aus 5 Nil 
Colombo Commercial.................. 16%t Unchanged 10¢ 10 
Consolidated African Selection 
Es cechbbinbbeebenberesdenesasentece 25%*| Feb. 5 15% 
Ebonite Container .................... 2%*| Jan. § Nil sie saa 
Eucryl Pref. Ord..........ssseseceeeees 5%t _ Unchanged 10 10 
Do. Deferred .........:ssssecceeeees I Unchanged 12 14 
Fanti Consolidated Investment ... ove oo ove 12 ; 
DRIED GAD... onccoverecvenescccnvscovees 20ctspst] Jan. 5 Nil 30 cts.ps} Nil 
Horn (John) Stockport ............+. 25%t eee one 30 10 
Hunters the Teamen ..............+++ $33%* ove Unchanged wee oe 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat ............ 35% | Jan. 24] Unchanged 9t 9 
Lobitos Oilfields...............020s00+ 5%*| Jan. 26 | Unchanged one oe 
Manchester Dock and Warehouse 
Extension.........sscecescsereeeeeeees 23%° Unchanged 
Manchester Ship Canal Ware- 
HOUSING .......ceceeeeeeeeeeeeesseeees 232%° Unchanged 
New Zealand and River Plate 
Land Mortgage..........0.-sesseeees 2%t Jan. 5 34% 5 7 
Palmerston Investment Trust ..... 24%°*| Jan. 12 | Unchanged cae 
TE sccnceccppeseeoccsnanecsosesoces 5%° oe Unchanged ai = 
io de Janeiro Flour Mills ......... 6, %t ooo Unchanged 10 10 
Sangers Ltd. (old ord.)............... 83%°*| Jan. 31 74% ne oe 
Trustees Corporation .............+.. 2%*| Jan. 20] Unchanged 
Waddington (John) ............+..06+ 23%* eee 5% 








t Free of tax. 


Tne Braprorp Dyers’ Association, Ltp.—Interest on the 4 per cent. debenture stock 
will be paid on the due date, January 1, 1934, and a decision as to the payment of 8 
dividend on the 5 per cent. cumulative preference stock for the current year will be mad 
when the accounts for the full year become available in February next. 


Jetinca Vattey Tea Company, Ltp.—In view of the improved state of this company’s 
affairs, the directors have decided to pay the dividend on the 5 per cent. cumula 
preference shares of £5 each for the year ended December 31, 1931, but until the 

arrears on the preference shares have been paid they regret that no dividend can be 

on the ordinary shares. The quantity of tea manufactured to the end of Novembe 
was 956,880 Ibs., of which 283,293 Ibs. have been sold in London at an average price af 
1s. 0-49d. per lb. The corresponding figures to the same date in 1932 were 1,159,440 Ibs» 
462,053 Ibs., and 6-48d. per Ib. 

Umiow Discount Company oF Lonpox, Ltp.—The Union Discount Company of 
London is again bringing the dividend for the year up to 15 per cent., and is reps oel 
the beans of 5 per cent. The carry-forward at £352,513 compares with £326, 

rought in. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
SIR CHARLES GORDON’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and sixteenth annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Bank of Montreal was held in the board room 
at the bank’s headquarters in Montreal on December 4th last. 

Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E., in addressing the shareholders, 
said: —Gentlemen,—You have before you the report of your direc- 
tors for the year ended October 31st. The year has been a difficult 
one, but in the later months business in general has shown evi- 
dences of a return to more nermal conditions, and I am glad to 
say that this has been reflected in the affairs of your bank. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


During the year strange ami startling events have occurred in 
the field of finance and economics, particularly in the United 
States. 


Although it was expected that the United States would join’ 


with other countries at the World Monetary and Economic Confer- 
ence to discuss the stabilisatibn of exchange and the modification 
of tariffs, it was considered by President Roosevelt that any dis- 
cussions along these lines vould interfere with his policy for 
domestic recovery. It woulc be unbecoming in me to comment 
upon this policy, novel in psrt and not lacking in courage. We 
can, however, wish it successful fruition because prosperity in so 
vast, so largely populated aid so highly developed a country as 
the United States must radiate to Canada and could not fail to be 
helpful to the world at large 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


In the affairs of Canadian banking during the year the outstand- 
ing feature has been the investigation conducted by a Royal Com- 
mission on Banking and Curency. 

I will not take up your ‘ime by going into the question of a 
central bank very fully, bit it is well to remember that two 
members were Canadians tloroughly versed in the banking and 
economic conditions of this sountry. These two members are not 
in accord with the rest of the Commission in their findings. Their 
intimate knowledge of the afairs of the country and of the present 
system no doubt influenced them in their conclusions. 

Two matters which must be taken into consideration are: first, 
the cost of setting up and operating such an institution, which 
cost could not but be passid on to the public ; and second, the 
probability that the bank vould always be under the control of a 
political party and that it: cost of operation and the control of 
credit would therefore be subject to political influences. We have 
before us the example of th: Canadian National Railways, the cost 
and operation of which have got out of control largely because of 
Political influences. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Turning to the field of trnde and industry, it is not a matter of 
opinion but of statistical fat that during the past year in prac- 
tically every country of importance there has been a revival of 
business—in some countries a remarkable revival. Canada has 
shared in that revival, trade, both internal and external, having 
Progressively improved sinc February, when the low point in 
recent years was reached. As indicating the extent of this re- 
covery I cannot do better thin refer to figures which were issued in 
October by the Dominion 3ureau of Statistics, these being the 
latest available. They showin seven months a gain in business of 
35.5 per cent. and a gain in nanufacturing of 65.2 per cent. 

Owing to the gradual closiag of markets in those countries which 
took the large surplus of what that Canada had available for sale 
abroad, Canada now finds itelf with heavy stocks of wheat which 
have been increasing from yar to year, until at November roth 
they stood at something in excess of 250,000,000 bushels. As it 

mes more and more clearthat it would be unwise to depend so 
largely upon wheat in the ftture, it is of the utmost importance 
that concerted efforts be uncertaken to diversify production and 
broaden the development in the western provinces. 


RAILW4Y SITUATION 


Our Tailways continue to struggle against adverse conditions. 
e National line has been from its inception a drain upon the 
Public treasury. Its debt is upwards of two and a quarter billion 





dollars. The pioneer transcontinental line, the Canadian Pacific, 
an enterprise in which Canadians have pride by reason of the 
sagacity, efficiency, and ability of the management since its in- 
ception, an enterprise which has contributed more to the develop- 
ment and progress of Canada than any other agency, has been 
confronted with the unfair competition of the State-owned road to 
the disadvantage of both without compensating public benefit. In 
this circumstance amalgamation would seem to be the course of 
common sense. Parliament has deemed otherwise. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A particularly gratifying feature is the reversal in the balance of 
foreign trade. Three years ago, in the twelve months ending with 
October, imports exceeded exports by $98,466,000, whereas in the 
twelve months ending with October of this year, exports exceeded 
imports by $125,726,000. 


GOVERNMENTS—FINANCE 


Taxation, Federal, provincial, and municipal, continues to press 
heavily upon all kinds of business and all classes of people. Yet 
some slight improvement may be noted. Governments have cut 
down controllable expenditure, revenues are rising, and cheaper 
money has enabled debt conversion into lower rate interest-bearing 
bonds to be made. There has been a diminution in the number of 
unemployed. Rigid economy by all Governments must, however, 
persist until the present oppressive weight of taxation is lifted, if 
Canadian trade and industry are to flourish. 

The word of cheer I give you is that business comprehensively is 
better and that there are some sound reasons to believe that the 
betterment will expand. 


THE GENERAL MANAGER’S ADDRESS 


The Chairman then called upon Mr Jackson Dodds, as joint 
general manager, to read the address of the joint genera] mana- 
gers, in which it was stated :— 

The following are the principal changes in the balance sheet : — 
Our total assets now amount to $768,500,000, against $769,200,000 
a year ago, a decrease of $700,000. Quick assets, comprised of 
cash, call loans, bank balances, and high-grade securities, aggre- 
gate $492,500,000, or 71.5 per cent. of liabilities to the public, 
compared with 63.46 per cent. last year. 

Reserves in actual cash total $78,300,000, or 11.31 per cent. of 
liabilities to the public. ‘The bank’s traditional policy of main- 
taining a strong position continues to be followed in the interest 
of our depositors, and in order that we may at all times be open to 
take on desirable new borrowing accounts, large or small, without 
curtailing our ability to meet the legitimate needs of present 
customers. 

Profits are shown at $4,005,000, as compared with $4,663,000 
last year, a decrease of $658,000. The balance carried forward is 
$1,585,000, an increase of $340,000. 

When we met twelve months ago we looked back upon a year 
about which the best that could be said was that it was past ; 
there was little to encourage hope for the year which is now under 
review. Notwithstanding the apprehensive outlook, it can now 
be said that improvement has taken place. It would be a greater 
satisfaction to be able to say that it was shared in by all alike. 
Unfortunately this is not the case, but if conditions elsewhere do 
not interfere, we may look forward to a more general improvement. 

The wheat crop for all Canada is estimated by the Bureau of 
Statistics at 271,821,000 bushels, as compared with 428,514,000 
bushels last year. It has been a disappointing year in agriculture, 
and until the debt-paying and purchasing power of farmers is 
restored domestic business generally cannot regain normal activity. 


IMMIGRATION 


Great Britain has a large surplus population to distribute over 
the Empire annually, and funds are provided from public and 
private sources to assist in this distribution. It is apparent that 
Canada is not attracting her share of agricultural families, though 
we are in need of more people and have low-priced farms and free 
lands suitable for mixed farming, where with helpful supervision 
the right type would soon become self-supporting. 
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CENTRAL BANK 


The postponed decennial revision of the Bank Act, which was 
due in 1933, will come before the next session of Parliament. 

Our banking system has weathered a world-wide storm unprece- 
dented in history, and it remains to be seen whether or not it is to 
be allowed to continue to serve the needs of the country as in 
the past. 

The banks in Canada are owned by 48,271 shareholders, and 
have had entrusted to them the uninvested funds of over 
4,000,000 depositors. 

It is a wholesome and a healthy exercise to think optimistically, 
and the annals of this bank, the,history of former depressions and 
present indications fully support the confident hope that normal 
times will return. But we must not be unmindful that Canada’s 
prosperity is dependent upon keeping her own house in order and 
on the ability and the willingness of other countries to purchase 
her products, for we are not without competition. 

Canada is fortunately circumstanced in that it is a young coun- 
try, with an abundance of nature’s gifts, with a hardy people, 
self-reliant, and free of traditional hatreds, and with an inspiring 
past and a boundless future. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


’ 


BOWATER’S PAPER MILLS, LIMITED 
RECORD SALES 


The annual general meeting of Bowater’s Paper Mills, Limited, 
was held, on the 29th ultimo, at Southern House, Cannon Street, 
London. 

Mr Eric V. Bowater, the chairman of the company, who pre- 
sided and moved the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
that for three years now we had in this country, as in fact, had the 
entire world, been passing through what was generally recognised 
as a state of acute depression. Up to the present they had been 
fortunate enough to avoid to a great extent that regrettable state 
of affairs. On the contrary, as a result of their vigorous sales 
policy, their turnover had steadily increased, until for the year 
under review, a record had been established in that respect, their 
sales during that time being greater than ever before and the 
output of their plant the highest yet attained. To those factors 
must be largely attributed the satisfactory results they were again 
able to show. 

Not only did they during the year increase their sales and the 
production of their mills, but Bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills, 
Limited, in which company they were so largely interested, also 
increased its sales and established what he believed might be a 
record in production for a two-machine mill. He would like again 
to draw to the shareholders’ notice the strong and satisfactory 
position shown by the balance sheet. 

The decision to double the Mersey plant was a bold one, but 
was proving to have been entirely justified. Practically the entire 
estimated production of both mills had been disposed of for the 
year 1934, including that from the two new Mersey machines. 

But for that continued increase in sales the difficult times which 
they were facing might have given them cause for anxiety, par- 
ticularly in that the selling price of newsprint had again fallen and 
had now reached what could only be regarded as an unjustifiably 
low level. Such a state of affairs was calculated to be most 
harmful to the proper development of the industry, and arose out 
of ruinous competition, not from within the industry here but 
from abroad, and, he was sorry to say, also from one of the 
Dominions. 

They were determined to keep their business and they would do 
their utmost to maintain their profits by the search for fresh 
economies and improved methods of production, and he was not 
unhopeful that as a result of those efforts and of the happy state 
of their order books they might enjoy some measure of success 
in that regard. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








Orders for the publication in these columns of 
the reports of Company Meetings should be 
addressed to :— 

The Reporting Manager, 
THE ECONOMIST, 
8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


BURMA CORPORATION, LIMITED 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PROFITS 
IMPROVEMENT IN MINING AND TREATMENT METHODS 
TREND OF THE METAL MARKETS 


The annual meeting of the Burma Corporation, Limited, was 
held in Rangoon on December 19, 1933. 

Mr P. E. Marmion (vice-chairman), after apologising for the 
absence of Sir Robert Horne from the chair, said that the most 
important feature in the accounts was the increase of 
Rs. 12,98,605 in the net profits eamed, raising the total for the 
year to Rs. 41,71,151, the best results obtained since the year 
ended June 30, 1930. Factors which had contributed to this 
result on the revenue side were the increased production and 
higher price level of silver and spelter, the great improvement in 
the demand and the price obtained for lead during the last 
quarter of the year; and the larger revenue that accrued from 
the increased production of coppe: matte, notwithstanding the 
substantial decline in the price of the metal, while on the expen. 
diture side the production cost of saleable products was further 
reduced from Rs. 89.9 to Rs. 85.1 per ton. Favourable factor 
on both sides of the accounts had thus contributed to the im. 
provement in net earnings, and he hoped the result would be 
regarded as satisfactory. 

Unfortunately the great improvenent in world trade generally, 
and in base metals particularly, whch was such a feature of the 
last quarter of the year under review did not persist beyond July, 
and early in August both demand and prices receded to lower 
levels. During the period of brix demand opportunity was 
taken to dispose of a considerable tcnnage of accumulated. stocks 
of lead at prices largely in excess of ‘he figure at which they were 
carried in the accounts, and in consequence the current financial 
year opened with unsold stocks much lower than twelve months 
previously. The board did not catemplate reverting to the 
higher level of production at which the treatment plants had 
previously operated until the position of supply and demand 
afforded a reasonable prospect of absorbing the additional metal 
that would result without adversely affecting the price level. 


PRODUCTION ANI COSTS 


The tonnage of ore mined was 42696, which was 63,921 more 
than in the previous year. Of the increase 54,861 tons repre 
sented lead ore, and 9,060 representel copper ore. The grade of 
both classes was somewhat lower than it was for the previous 
year. With the economies which had been effected in mining amd 
treatment costs during the past few rears it was now possible to 
mine ore having a considerably lover average grade without 
showing a corresponding increase in the cost of recovering its 
constituent metals. For the year eded June, 1931, the lead 
content of the ore extracted was 25.0: per cent., and the mining 
cost, including all development chargs, was Rs. 42.809 per ton 
of lead contained in the ore, while forthe year ended June, 1933, 
the lead content extracted was only 3.74 per cent., and yet the 
mining cost had been reduced to Rs. 3406. This highly satisfactory 
result had been accomplished by improved methods and economies 
in mining operations, and as further progress in efficiency was 
still being made it was hoped that it vould be possible ultimately 
to include in the reserves a tonnage >of ore hitherto regarded as 
unprofitable. 

The production of refined lead hal been maintained at the 
restricted figure of 70,560 tons, the sane as for the previous yeat. 
The production of refined silver, at 6,050,187 0ozs., showed aa 
increase of 207,398 ozs., due to impnmvement in the recovery o 
the metal. The production of zinc concentrates had increased 
from 46,905 to 55,355 tons, following the larger tonnage milled 
and the small increase in the zinc :ontent of the ore treated. 
Although the average price of spelter showed the welcome im 
provement of {1 16s. 11d. per ton, th: high cost of transportation 
did not allow any material margin of profit on its realisation. 
The production of copper matte had also increased from 10,349 


to 12,050 tons, and the output of minor by-products likewise 
showed a small increase. 


METAL PRICES 


With regard to metal prices, it came somewhat as a pleasant 
relief to be able on this occasion to state that the continued fall 
in price level of the three previous years had persisted only a8 
regarded two of their main metals, lad and copper, and that this 
to some extent had been offset by an improvement in the average 
prices for spelter and silver. The significance of this improvement 
in the price of spelter was importan:, because it indicated a def- 
nite reversal of the long downward trend from which the prices 
of non-ferrous metals had suffered for nearly four years. 

It would be remembered that the calamitous decline in the 
world commodity price level during the last four years started im 
September, 1929, with a great financial crisis in the United States. 
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The enormity and duration of the fall had affected the economic 
life of all nations and strained the financial stability of most 
beyond breaking point. It was an interesting coincidence to note 
that the course of the recent rise in world commodity prices was 
again greatly influenced by another financial crisis in the United 
States in the month of April last, which resulted in the abandon- 
ment of the Gold Standard by that country. 

The severity of the depression which the low level of commodity 
prices had caused in the economic life of the nation had induced 
the President to declare his intention to make a determined effort 
to bring about a rise in dollar prices by currency methods and as 
part of this programme to sever the gold connection of the dollar. 


RISE IN DOLLAR PRICES 


This declaration of policy and the wide powers granted to the 
President to give effect to it caused an immediate rise in dollar 
commodity prices and thus relieved to some extent the internal 
debtor position, which had become intolerable. The burden of 
the debtor position of most other nations to the United States 
was also lightened, and the feeling of hope that this change in 
outlook had engendered gave a welcome impetus to the rise in 
world prices which had already started in some countries as early 
as the end of 1931, but which was not evident in the case of 
non-ferrous metals until February, 1933. 

The average price of lead had thus risen from {10 11s. 6d. in 
February to {13 8s. 6d. in June; spelter had risen from 
£13 19s. tod. to £16 17s. 7d. in the same period ; and copper 
trom £32 14s. 9d. to £41 8s. 9d., while silver had advanced from 
16.8854d. to 19.0775d. These substantial advances, together with 
the increased demand for lead which the brighter outlook induced, 
were reflected in the greatly improved profit earned in the last 
quarter of the Corporation’s financial year, and made it possible 
for the board to declare an increased dividend in August. 

Unfortunately, the impetus given to metal prices in April by 
the dissociation of the dollar from gold was of short duration, and 
after reaching high levels in July, prices turned downwards and 
had since continued on the same trend. 


A DEFLATIONARY INFLUENCE 


It would be remembered that when the £ sterling was forced 
off gold in September, 1931, the rise in sterling commodity prices 
was also immediate, but that it did not keep pace with the fall in 
the gold value of the currency. The disparity thus created had 
had a deflationary influence upon external gold prices, and in his 
opinion has reacted on the internal situation, causing the can- 
tinuous decline in sterling prices which set in about four months 
after the divorce from gold. 

The rise in American prices following the dissociation of the 
dollar from gold was, as he had just stated, almost immediate, but 
again it did not keep pace with the fall in the currency. As in 
the case of sterling, this disparity appeared to him again to have 
exerted a deflationary influence on the external price level, not 
only in gold countries, but also in those countries which had taken 
measures to maintain a stable currency, for ever since the high 
level reached in July, prices had continued to sag, with the result 
that lead and spelter had lost 70 per cent., copper 80 per cent., 
and silver 30 per cent. of the rise in price which they had each 
enjoyed between February and June. The inference from these 
two entirely separate experiences, which might or might not be 
truly comparable, would, however, seem to suggest that the 
commodity price level in this complex world could not be per- 
manently influenced by the monetary action of any individual 
country, whether it was deliverate or otherwise. 

It seemed to him that the prospect of world commodity prices 
being permanently raised by the monetary action of individual 
countries was not encouraging. Nevertheless, the state of world 
trade—judged particularly by conditions in the United Kingdom— 
had definitely improved, but the general restoration of employ- 
ment and prosperity to the levels hitherto enjoyed awaited an 
international monetary and economic agreement or agreements 
between a sufficient number of important nations which would 
restore the free working of international exchanges and re-establish 
trading conditions whereby each country could obtain and con- 
sume the products of the others. 


IMPROVEMENT IN REVENUE 


The total revenue from the sales of products, including the 
valuation of stocks of metals on hand, had increased by £25,634 
to {1,807,127. In addition, there was a further difference in 
revenue of £122,943, being the equivalent amount of Indian import 
duty in the previous year on silver sold locally, which was offset 
by a countervailing payment of the same amount as silver excise 
duty. The total comparative improvement in revenue, therefore, 
actually was £148,577. This was partly accounted for by the 
improved prices and larger production of silver and zinc concen- 
trates, and also because the sales of refined lead were about 16,000 


tons in excess of sales for the previous year. The net profit earned 
was £312,836, or £97,000 in excess of that for the previous year. 
The total operating expenditure was (874,291, as compared with 
£853,979 for the previous year, and the cost per ton of marketable 
product had been further reduced from £6 10s. to £6 3s., notwith- 
standing the substantial drop in the grade of ore and the much 
larger tonnage milled. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 

With regard to the balance sheet, investments had expanded by 
the substantial amount of £197,000, while bank balances had 
contracted by about £41,000. The increase in investments reflected 
the improved liquid position and the appreciation in the market 
value of all securities, which was an outstanding feature of the 
confidence induced by the great improvement in monetary condi- 
tions and the revival of trade throughout the British Empire 
during the year. The market value of the investments on June 
30th exceeded the figure at which they were carried in the 
accounts. The balance sheet showed the liquid position to have 
itmproved during the year by over £244,000. 

Development work had added 431,265 tons of ore to the re- 
serves. At July 1, 1933, the ore reserves in the mine were 4,130,748 
tons, about 4,500 tons more than they were a year ago, the grade 
remaining practically the same. 

In the present uncertain state of world finance it would be 
hazardous, if not impossible, to attempt to forecast the future 
trend of metal markets. It could, however, be stated without 
fear of contradiction that the present price level of non-ferrous 
metals was such that it left no margin of profit to any but the 
most economic producers, and an inadequate profit to even the 
very cheapest producers, having regard to the risks that are 
inseparable from investment in mining enterprises. 

The total amount of dividends paid by the Corporation since 
its incorporation in India now reached the large total of £6,513,411, 
and in addition profits amounting to {1,100,000 had been absorbed 
in the redemption of the first mortgage debenture stock. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 

In pursuance of the policy of assisting shareholders to the 
utmost, which he outlined in his speech in December, 1929, the 
Corporation had since distributed in dividends {231,675 more than 
the actual profits earned and available for distribution during that 
period. In so doing, they had more than exhausted the available 
balance of the profit and loss appropriation account, and in due 
course, and unless profits henceforth exceeded distribution, it 
would be necessary to make further appropriations from the 
reserve fund, already drawn on to the extent of £28,429, to meet 
the dividend paid on October 14th. When he spoke in 1929 the 
undistributed profits represented by the appropriation account and 
reserve funds together amounted to £438,884, and this aggregate, 
after deducting the dividend paid in October, now stood at 
£150,958. 

With the assurance which he gave in 1929 that the financial 
stability of the Corporation would always be the paramount con- 
sideration in the minds of the directors, he felt sure shareholders 
would approve the conservative policy which, without injury to 
the structure of the Corporation, had enabled them to modify to 
some extent the full effect upon dividends of the unavoidable 
consequences of the calamitous fall in metal prices which had 
been so continuous since the autumn of 1929. 


ENCOURAGING FACTORS 

As he had already stated, it was impossible to forecast the future 
in the present condition of obscurity, and in these circumstances 
he preferred to contine himself to the mention of certain very 
definite features of encouragement. Easily foremost among them 
he must face the increasing vigour and solidity of the markets in 
Great Britain, which continued to absorb a high percentage of the 
world’s exportable production. In their own trade, this was 
particularly noticeable, for the offtake of lead by the United 
Kingdom continued at a high level, and the whole of their silver 
had found a ready market in London, while during the present 
year they had sold considerable tonnages of zinc concentrates to 
British buyers. 

With the general improvement in trade in Great Britain and the 
restoration of world confidence in sterling, it was only natural that 
the influence of the United Kingdom in the economic councils of 
the world should stand higher to-day than for some years past, 
and that this was the case was perhaps the happiest augury 
regarding the future, for no other country had had such experience 
in world trade and its direction into the proper channels. He 
hoped that when he next addressed the shareholders he would be 
able to allude to an improvement in the economic outlook in the 
great continents of Europe and America with the same feeling of 
optimism as that in which he had that day been able to refer to 
the Empire in general and Great Britain in particular. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FOLLSAIN SYNDICATE, LIMITED 
MODERN TREATMENT OF METALS 


The second annual general meeting of the Follsain Syndicate, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, at Winchester House, 
London, Mr R. N. Eichholz presiding. 

The Chairman said that the cash resources of the company 
amounted to {11,769, which was considered ample for future 
needs. The capital of the company had been increased from 
£1,100 to £30,000. The amount received in respect of capital and 
premium was £54,559. 

The Wycliffe Foundry Company, Limited, had now completed 
the Follsain section of their plant, and orders had been carried out 
for over 100 important firms, several of whom had placed up to 
fifteen repeat orders. 

The Chairman quoted from a letter from the directors of the 
Wycliffe Foundry Company, Limited, referring to a new develop- 
ment by which the original ductility of the treated steel was 
preserved, and even improved, while it was endowed with a 
surface so hard that it would cut glass. At the same time it was 
resistant to high temperatures. These new metals bade fair to 
make a revolutionary change in automobile and aeroplane engine 
work. 

The directors considered that to meet the growing demand the 
time had arrived when effect should be given to the clause in the 
agreement with Wycliffe Foundry providing for the formation of 
a new company to take over and exploit the licence for the United 
Kingdom now held by Wycliffe Foundry Company, Limited, and 
steps had been taken accordingly. 

Tests carried out in France had shown the Follsain metals, 
including cast-iron, to possess superior qualities for use in connec- 
tion with armaments, and negotiations promising large orders 
were already in progress. 

The agglomeration of ferrous metals and the volatilisation of 
non-ferrous metals were progressing favourably. Following very 
satisfactory trials recently made in France, the company proposed 
to erect a commercial plant in this country, and negotiations for 
this were approaching completion. 

On the Continent the company had a considerable interest in 
Follsain Syndicate (France), Limited, the management of which 
was the same, and that company was making very rapid headway. 

The world rights for the Magnée processes for centrifugal and 
die-casting had recently been acquired. These processes were 
considered very important. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended December 31, 
1933, amounted to {9,189,000 against ordinary expenditure of, 
£9,917,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £87,859, the operations for the week, as shown below, increased 
the National Debt by £955,000 to approximately £8,158 millions.* 








(000’s omitted.) 
£ £ 
Treasury Bills..............0.00e0++ee — 4,338 | Public Department Advances ... + 5,550 
Road Fund temposary advances — 130 | P.O. and Teleg. Act capital ex- 
Newfoundland Act temporary ED eccccnssssesenennceneceee + 1,050 
OS EE 1,177 
— 5,645 + 6,600 


® Including £200 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund and 
Borrowing for Statutory Sinking Funds. 
¢ Last week’s figure should have been £8,157 instead of £8,757. 


A complete analysis of the approximate position of the National 
Debt at December 31, 1933, appears below. 


_ The aggregate revenue and expenditure to December 31, 1933, 
is shown below :— 


FINANCIAL YEAR, 1933-34, Apric 1 To DECEMBER 31, 1933 
(000’s omitted) 











Lae. 296,470 
Exchange Eq - 
tion Fund ............ 
tNew Sinking Fund... 4,727 
F 204,727 
Net borrowing ............cccseeeeeees 91,743 
$11,113 511,113 
¢ Authority will be t in the Finance Bill to 
Y in 1008 be ' meet the amount of the Statutory 
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NATIONAL DEBT—(Million £) 










24% and 23% Consols | 573 
Term Annuities ...... 30 
4% Consolidated Loan 
% Conversion Loan | ... 
Other Funded Debt... 15 
% Conversion Loan | ... 
5 Z3 Conversion Loan 
: ly 
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5% War Stock ......... 
National War Bonds 


4% Funding Loan ... 378 36 
4°, Victory Bonds 235 | 219] 210| 207| 207| mm 
Treasury Bonds ...... eee 542 | 607 | 494] 416 | 405] 4% 
Exchequer Bonds...... 20 one oni ose ove 
National SavingsCerts.| ... 358 | 372 +388 | 393 | 3 
Other Debt® ............ 1,076 | 1,068 | 1,092¢| 1,062 | 1,062 | 1,0% 


American Loan (Anglo- 
BUBRORD ..occcccccocese 


Treasury Bills ......... ‘15 589 570 | 604 776 $988 $939 
Temporary Advances 1 49 25 8} [35 33 | & 
654 7,470 | 7,413 | 7,433 | 7,644 | 7,895 | 7,947 

Other Capital Liabilities} 57 127] 170] 214] 216) 216) 2 
Total Liabilities ... | 711 7,597 | 7,583 | 7,647 | 7,860 | 8,111 | 8,188 


* Includes debt to American Government. 

¢ Includes United States and French credits to British Treasury. 

~ Including borrowing of £200 millions for Exchange Equalisation Fund. 
tt Includes £4-5 millions of National Saving Bonds. 


Movement 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT week ended 
Ways and Means Advances Out- Dec. 31,°32 Mar. %1,’33 Dec. a. 33 «Dec. * ‘9 





standing— 
Advances by Bank of England..... 9,250,000 oe ope ae 
Advances by Public Departments. 40,475,000 34,550,000 35,150,000 + 5,550,000 
Treasury Bills outstanding ......... 928,250,000 775,905,00.' 938,745,000 — 4,330,000 
Total Floating Debt ............... 977,975,000 810,455,000 977,895,000 + 1,220,000 


® Includes £13,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the 
period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {45,000,000 in Treasury Bills were opened on 
December 29, 1933, and the total amount applied for was 
£91,465,000. Tenders were accepted for Treasury Bills at three 
months, dated Monday at £99 15s. 3d., above in full. Tuesday at 
£99 15s. 2d., above in full. Wednesday to Saturday at £99 15s. 2d, 
about 81 per cent., and above in full. The average rate per cent. 
was 19s. 4-05d. The amount allotted was £40,000,000. The 
following table shows the weekly record at various dates :— 

















Date Amount Total Amount Average 

Offered Applications Allotted Rate % 

£ £ £ s. d. 

50,320,000 38,000,000 5 8 4 
61,860,000 43,950,000 2 3 3-7 
59,945,000 45,000,000 O 16 11-82 
100,325,000 50,000,000 O 16 11°24 
73,830,000 45,000,000 O 16 10°84 
890,000 42,000,000 010 4-85 
100,450,000 45,000,000 012 9-8 
71,475,000 45,000,000 019 0-02 
November 17 .........s0000+ 45,000, 67,490,000 45,000,000 019 0-2 
November 24 .......ss0see0e 45,000,000 76,045,000 45,000,000 019 2-8 
December 1 50,000,000 71,620,000 50,000,000 019 0-79 
December 8 50,000,000 67,000,000 50,000,000 1 0 7-09 
December 15 . 50,000,000 79,370,000 47,000,000 1 3 10-6 
December 22 . 45,000,000 63,020,000 45,000,000 1 211-4 
December 29 .... 45,000,000 91,465,000 40,000,000 019 4-05 














THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, January 3rd, 1934 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 
Notes Issued :— Government Debt ............ 11,015,100 
In Circulation  ...........sse000+ 382,074,931 | Other Government Securities 243,361,532 
In Banking Department ...... 68,652,864 | Other Securities ............0.6 2,086,826 
Silver Coin ........:.csseceeseee 3,536,542 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue... 260,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion ..,... 190,727,795 
oa al ard rere 
450,727,795 450,727,795 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ & 
Proprietors’ Capital .........+2+-+ 14,553,000 | Government Securities ...... 89,881,692 
RRESt cncccccccccccscvccccccccccceceese 3,480,770 | Other Securities :— 
ee. ceebianebrenn 16,735,301 Discounts and 
tT Deposits :— Advances... £25,560,169 
Bankers _ ......++« £127,727,487 Securities ... £13,997,839 
Other Accounts £36,510,958 ————— 39,558,008 
orem SOA RIRONS 41 BEGIIS ooccccsccccscccssrcecosceseee 68,652,864 
7-day and other Bills ............ 929 | Gold and Silver Coin ......... 915,881 
ne 
£199,008,445 £199,008,445 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners i 
Dividend Accounts of National Debt and 
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Amount Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
Jan. 3, 1934 















































Both Departments Last Week Last Year 
£ £ £ 
Note circulation...........ccc000ceese | 382,074,931 — 9,906,915 + 19,475,815 
Public deposits ...........sccsssccsseceeees 16,735,301 — 5,420,373 + 4,219,002 
oe Seeds NS +26,511,649 | — 6,392,605 
Other its ... 36,510,958 — 33,677 + 2,275,661 
Seven-day bills 929 - 81 
Total. outside liabilities 563,049,606 +11,150,184 + 19,577,792 
Capital Fest .....00. 18,033,770 + 59, + 4,362 
Government debt and securities 344,258,324 + 2,013,317 — 24,054,497 
Discounts and advances.. 25,560,169 + 8,804,488 — 20,430,313 
Other securities .............. eoccee 16,084,665 + 439,440 — 6,833,492 
Silver coin in issue department ...... 3,536,542 - 4,765 - 176,287 
Coin and bullion "s reserves) ... 191,643,676 - 43,052 + 71,076,743 
Reserve of notes and coin in banking 
department.............s000 snabiheseen’ 69,568,745 + 9,863,863 + 36,600,928 
ion of reserve to outside lia- 
a 
a ng en y 
“* proportion ”) ........+. cea 38-4% + 1:1% + 20-2% 
(6) Gold stocks to deposits and 
notes (‘‘ reserve ratio”) ... 35-0% + 0°3% + 12:8% 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department Banking Department Gold in or |u ¢ 
Date Notes | Circula- | Public | Bankers’ | Other Bt gs 
Issued tion Deposits | Deposits | Deposits 
1933 £ F £ £ & & % 
Nov. 29 | 450,638 370,202 13,637 106,910 36,494 100 in 2 
Dec. 6 | 450,638 374,881 6,896 115,873 36,414 Nil 2 
» 13] 450,638 | 381,891 14,544 95,561 36,763 Nil 2 
» 20 | 450,724 389,864 20,036 91,902 36,677 85 in 2 
» 27} 450,726 391,982 22,156 101,216 36,545 2 in 2 
Jan. 3 | 450,728 382,075 16,735 127,727 36,511 lin 2 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department | Both Depts. | Banking Department 
Date | Govt. | Other | Gold Coin | Gove | Dis- Other | Reserve and 
Debt and Securi- = _— Securi- =e Securi- ! the “* Pro- 
Securities] ties Ratio ties pores ties | portion "” 
1933, £ £ £ £ £ £ £ | % 
Nov, 29] 253,266 3,092 | 191,818 70,941 8,500 | 13,756 | 81,616 |51 
Dec. 6] 253,392 2,966 | 191,775 78,017 8,495 | 13,658 | 76,894 |487, 
w 13} 253,872 2,481 | 191,706 72,907 8,401 13,643 | 69,814 |47 
nw 20) 254,172 2,285 | 191,724 81,057 8,370 | 15,251 61,860 4, 
w 27) 254,208 2,250 | 191,687 88,037 16,756 13,395 | 59,705 avi 
Jan. 3} 254,377 2,087 | 191,644 89,882 | 25,560 | 13,993 | 69,569 |389h 
BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
(000’s omitted) 
| Town | Metropolitan | Country | Total 
1933 f £ f f 
january 2 to December 20 ... 26,983,553 1,614,834 2,701,951 31,300,338 
leek ended December 27 ..... 404,886 25,746 34,428 465,060 
Week ended January 3, 1934.. 684,176 40,187 66,348 790,711 
Total to date, 1934 ...........+++ 358,135 24,092 36,256 418,483 
Total to date, 1933 ............6 3 ae 23,118 33,537 373,944 
lncrease : + 4, + 974] + 2,719 | + 44,539 
or decsense in 1986 12°9% | = 4:3% | = 84% | = 11:9% 
Total for year 1933............06 27,714,480 1,656,675 2,766,471 32,137,626 
Total for year 1932......ccccsecse wae war 2,667,919 32,111,959 
Increase : ~ » + 268 | + 98,552 | + 25,667 
or decrease in 1933 { = 0°4% | = 2:8%| = 3:6% | = 0-07% 





PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS 
(000’s omitted) 


























Aggregate 
Week ended ‘otals, 
December 30 Month of December anuary I to 
mber 30 
Inc. o 
1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | “Hee 1932 | 1933 
Roof working days ... 25 24 
£ £ % £ £ 
TRUNGHAM be 9,680 | 10,082 | + 4-1 | 112,969 | 115,264 
Ru Sleaaaiis 3,394 | 4,319 | +27-2 | 40,108 | 43,745 
DUE 4,768 | 4,531 | — 4-9] 59,513 | 56,697 
BUC cossesesseen ni bs ... | 267,349 | 267,120 
ee 2,905 | 2,992 |] + 2-9] 35,964 | 36,078 
Laces 3,543 | 3,251 | — 8-2] 42,584] 43,842 
UVeRE ee 2,581 | 2,672 | + 3-5 | 32,495 | 32,085 
NANCE 23,892 | 23,571 | — 1-3 | 299,554 | 302,226 
Ties : : — 0-4] 65,8 72, 
mGHAM . 1,839 | 1,817 | — 1-1 | 22.065 | 22,191 
aa 3,169 | 3,309 | + 4-4] 36,551 | 39,166 
Total 0.0... 22,068 | 23,075 | 102,953 1101,943] — 0-9 11,502,90111509420 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. appeared in the 
Economist for September 10, ’32. Chile, in August 18. Denmark, in November 11 
December 23." dwitverland, Canada, Booth Airice, Morser Latvia, deeedlavia, 

er rland, Can ou ca, Nor le 
Roumania, Egyps, in December 20. a 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS—lIn 8’s (000’s emitted) 


Jan. 5, Dec. 14, | Dec. 21, } Deo. 28, } Jan. 4, 
RESOURCES 1933 1933 1933 1933 1934 
Gold held exclusively 

against Federal Reserve 

MMII bdeidssnestecisucdnaees Sad 2,662,230 |2,646,000 | 2,630,780 | 2,662,660 
Total gold reserve ............. 3,173,360 | 3,571,600 {3,570,080 | 3,568,790 | 3,568,910 
Reserves other than gold ... 179,930 216,680 | 191,720 209,360 
Total bills discounted......... 251,100 118,180 | 115,190 110,550 106,120 
Bills bought in open market 32,620 116,160 | 113,370 110,080 121,068 
Total bills on hand ......... 283,720 234,340 | 228,560 221,630 227,180 
Total U.S. Govt. securities . | 1,850,910 | 2,431,610 |2,431,600 | 2,432,180 | 2,431,910 
Total bills and securities .... | 2,139,850 | 2,667,530 |2,661,650 | 2,655,310 | 2,660, 
Total resources..............0006 6,209,630 | 7,027,830 {7,001,830 | 6,993,210 | 7,093 570 

LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in 

actual circulation............ 2,737,660 | 3,038,170 |3,091,870 | 3,080,950 | 3,071,760 
Federal Reserve Bank 

notes in circulation ...... 208,850 | 212,840 210,300 208,010 
Deposits—Mcmberbank—re- 

S€Fve account .........0.0008 2,514,450 | 2,637,940 |2,635,640 | 2,675,15@ | 2,709,920 
Government deposits ...... 850 93,910 43,830 29,720 23,290 
Total deposits...............00+8 2,587,380 | 2,891,610 |2,811,780 | 2,829,160 | 2,877,870 
Capital paid in and surplus... 429,930 423,900 | 423,520 423, 422,580 
Total liabilities.................. 6,209,630 | 7,027,830 |7,001,830 | 6,993,210 | 7,003,570 
Ratio of total reserves to 

depcsit and Federal 

Reserve note liabilities 

combined...............s-000+- 63-7% 63- 9% 


















Total gold reserves ............ vf 


7 
Total bills discounted......... 58,670 47,160 
Bills bought in open market 9,780 11,570 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... 733,350 831,750 
Total bills and securities .... 805,610 891,380 
Deposits-——-Memberbank—re- 
serve account ..............- 1,227,410 1,062,410 


Ratio of total res. to dep. and 
Federal Res. note liabili- 
ties combined ............... 


FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANKS 


In $’s (000,000’s omitted) tf 







Dec. 14, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 22, | Nov. 29, } Dec. 6, 4 Dec. 13, 
1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 
ON cc cscssiscsistesses 10,331 8,557 8,508 8,568 8,497 8,471 
Investments..... oe 8,508 8,124 8,111 8,104 8,103 8,048 
Demand deposit: 11,714 10,629 10,676 10,751 10,653 10,775 
Time deposits ..... wee 5,653 4,472 4,445 4,410 4,367 4,356 
Due from banks ....... 1,714 1,209 1,164 1,135 1,123 1,190 
Due to banks .......... 3,330 2,737 2,674 2,646 2,660 2,669 
Federal reserve bor- 
TOWINGS ......2...0000+ 79 21 22 25 24 25 





¢ Since May 3, 1933, statement covers banks in 90 leading cities {nstead of 101 cities 
as formerly. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA—In rupees (000’s omitted) 





Dec. 9, | Nov. 10, | Nov. 17, | Nov. 24, | Dec. 1, | Dec. 8, 
- ASSETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 
Total securities......... 31,01,03 | 46,22,27 | 44,85,90 | 43,52,18 | 44,16,84 | 45,95,08 
Ways and means ad- 

IIE cccctcnccosssee 4,50,00 | 6,00,00 | 6,00,00 | 5,00,00 | 3,00,00 | 4,00,00 
WME acesssccissiciene 6,34,23 | 1,91,71 | 1,84,19 | 1,87,23 | 2,40,93 | 3,29,77 
Cash credits ............ 17,50,81 | 13,70,50 | 13,69,51 | 13,93,36 | 14,14,02 | 14,25,73 
Inland bills ............ 2,03,60 2,22,37 2,18,30 2,45,48 1,84,338 1,97,94 
Foreign bills ............ 18,65 31,79 25,34 20,34 20,94 20,37 
Dead stock ...........+- 2,67,05 59,13 | 2,59,36 | 2,59,54] 2,59,56] 2,50,61 
Bal. with other banks 24,43 13,93 27,13 17,56 42,41 62,24 
ee 21,92,39 | 21,43,36 | 22,13,04 | 24,36,72 | 28,81,87 | 20,67,41 

LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ........ 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50] §$,62,50] §,62,50| 5,62,50 
| 5,15,00 5,20,00 5,20,00 5,20,00 5,20,00 §,20,00 
Total deposits ......... 74,95,96 | 83,14,80 | 82,29,31 | 82,57,12 | 81,15,85 | 82,11,19 
The above includes— £ £ £ £ £ 

Deposits in London | 1,739 917 911 876 838 919 

Advances in London | 1,743 948 883 934 918 936 
Cash, &c., at other 

Banks in London ... 183 107 207 135 321 470 

BANK OF FRANCE—In francs (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 30, Dec. 8, Dec. 15, Dec. 22, Dec, 29, 
ASSETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
eae oe 83,016,506 | 77,079,038 | 77,031,812 | 76,945,283 | 77,008,002 
Foreign assets—- 

Sight deposits ...... | 2,938,313 36,830 36,929 34,028 15,561 

ey ae 1,545,224 1,156,137 1,156,747 1,142,523 eee 
Home bills ............. 3,437,666 | 3,830,515 | 3,418,799 | 3,844,483 eee 
Advances against sec. 

To the State ........ 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 

Other.advances ... | 2,515,491 | 2,898,829 | 2,910,507 | 2,917,232 | 2921,270 
Negotiable Bonds, . 

Sinking Fund Dept. | 6,802,408 | 6,186,422 | 6,165,822 | 6,165,822 | 6,122,057 
Other assets (exclud- 

ing forward exch.) 5,996,406 | 5,489,791 5,490,070 | 5,217,894 ooo 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation... | 85,027,539 | 80,903,947 | 80,203,546 | 80,562,172 | 82,613,379 
Public deposits......... 2,310,737 2,467,342 2,406,672 2,250,770 | 2,321,890 
Private ——_ jeaete 19,813,586 | 13,856,998 | 14,194,343 | 14,145,718 13,193,725 
Other liabilities ...... 2,300,152 | 2,649,276 | 2,606,126 | 2,508,606 eco 
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THE REICHSBANK—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 








Dec. 31, { Dec. 15, | Dec. 23, | Dec. 30, 
AssETs 1932 1933 1933 1933 
Gold .......... spneeeninanesees 806,223 391,067 391,592 386,182 
Of which deposited abroad. 43,577 48,972 48,532 43,019 
Reserve in foreign currencies vi 113,837 9,511 6.910 9,427 
Bills of exchange and cheques .. 2,806,088 | 2,981,579 | 2, 936, 760 | 3,225,695 
Silver and other coin. » 177,124 228,735 230/894 171,836 
Notes of other German banks . 3,104 10,640 9,683 3,798 
AdvanceS...........0.++ povcesmpesencoces eovneee ° 176,063 71,317 59,874 183,279 
Investments ...............+ ieetbabenkesepnne > 397,529 548,374 570,771 581,098 
Other assets ..............cceeee sepeaennaunaue 933,638 506,738 525,001 559,099 
LiaBILITIES 
Share capital..................00+ peneuvopesceee 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 
ENNIS Siiissincessusdibenenanensengeensioeeb 417,426 473,151 473,151 473,151 
Notes in circulation .............0.-sseseeeee 3,560,459 | 3,444,624 | 3,451,471 | 3,645,016 
Other daily maturing obligations ........ 539,856 425,170 449,024 639, 
Other liabilities ........... epeveesveecosenee 745,865 255,016 207,839 212,414 
Cover of note circulation ................+- 258% 11-°6%, 11-5%, 10:9% 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM—In belgas (000’s or-itted) 
Position, 
May 28, | Dec. 29, | Dec. 7, | Dec. 14, | Dec. t, | Dec. 28, 
ASSETS 1914 1932 1933 1933 193 > 1933 
menagenensibanneaie (a) J |2,595,988 |2,726,418 |2,726,495 }2,728,:(0 |2,733,528 
Silver and other « coin 232,650 | (d) 67,403 68,280 68,7:1 (d) 
UTITIES .....0.c0cc000 ° 7,600 727,567 | 771,024 | 762,452 | 766,183 | 786,334 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation... |934,150 [3,626,939 |3,432,427 |3,403,246 |3,390,207 |3,418,656 
Deposits : Govt. ...... - 87,696 166,675 155,820 182,845 217,035 
Other ...... 129, 531 409,790 | 442,356 | 427,865 384,150 
(a) In thousand francs. 
NETHERLANDS BANK—In florins (000’s omitted) 
Position, } Dec. 27, ; Dec. 4, | Dec. 11, | Dec. 18, | Dec. 27, 
ASSETS 30,1914 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
senbeeoeeseonsenes 63,092 {1,032,652 | 920,174 | 920,226 | 920,531 | 921,928 
ID sctiemtaaonaiinnil 8,436 23,469 25,976 26,833 27,098 26,363 
a staat | Sie | Be) Siam) ase 
oreign bills ......... 321 4 4 , J 
Loans and anaes 253,504 
in‘current acct.. 79,290 | 142,275 | 141,472 | 141,825 | 145,257 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation 316,632 961,644 | 925,544 | 908,477 | 898,173 | 911,815 
Deposits .............+ 5,016 304,349 | 211,167 | 228,712 |! 239,973 | 230,390 


BANK OF JAVA—In florins (000’s omitted) 





Position, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 9, | Dec. 16, | Dec. 23,| Dec. 30, 
Assets May30,19i4| 1932 ° | 1993" | 1993.’ | 1993 "| 1938 

Silver... .-sccccccccccecseee | 29,785 ae10sy 145,260 | 144,440 | 145,430 | 142,990 
Discounts, ame eae 77,567 |£ 54.177 | 71,720 | 71,210 | 71,000 | 71,620 
’ 19,257 750 470 720 900 

27,279 | 13,170 | 13,960 | 14,950 | 12,410 

LiaBILiTIEs 

Notes in circulation ......] 109,499 | 204,795 | 190,030 | 188,490 | 185,160 | 186,440 
Deposits and bills payable! 11,250 | 32:176 | 27,800 | 28.490! 33.860 | 28,340 





BANK OF ITALY—In lire (000’s omitted) 











Dec. 20, | Nov. 20, {| Nov. 30, | Dec. 10, | Dec. 20, 
ASSETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
Gold, coin and bullion ............ 5,833,800} 7,078,500} 7,082,000] 7,085,400} 7,088,500 
Foreign bills and balances abroad | 1,326,700] 305,700] 309,800} 311,100 ,900 
SEED eccovsnesnbanepneenconecces 324,300) 312,800) 313,800) 313,600) 316,100 
Gold deposited abroad due by 
IP EETIID nevsue erenssescnssesnonsed 1,772,800} 1,772,800} 1,772,800) 1,772,800] 1,772,800 
BB ceoccevccsncecccccescccnegeoe 4,832,600) 4,378,600) 4,178,90)) 4,117,400) 3,690,500 
SUI cccniceenusebesteenenobonsetes 1,165,900} 460,100} 473,203) 488,800} 573,000 
Credit with “ Institute for In- 
dustrial Reconstruction ” ...... 1,979,000} 1,212,300) 1,212,300) 1,226,000) 1,204,900 
Government securities ............ 1,363,000} 1,371,100] 1,371,500] 1,370,100} 1 ‘370, 000 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation.................. 13,203,400) 12,898,600) 13,111,700) 13,000,000] 12,803,500 
Public deposits .................0.00 300, 000 300, ‘000 300 "000 300, 000 
Other deposits and drafts.......... 1,287,500) 1, 579, ,000) 1,307,000) 1,403,200) 1,641 ‘000 
Ratio of reserve to note and sight 
liabilities combined..............- 48-41% | 49-97% | 50-22% | 50-30% | 51-22% 
BANK OF SWEDEN—In kronor (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 24, ; Dec. 2, | Dec. %, | Dec. 16, | Dec. 23, 
ASSETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
Gold reserve..........scesesesssceceees 205,975 | 258,140 | 258,924 | 259,673 | 259,745 
Government securities—Swedish | 238,364 | 226,062 | 226,167 | 226,167 | 226,167 
Gold abroad not included in the 
Old TESETVE .......20seeceseesseeees bi 110,829 | 110,709 | 110,599 | 110,589 
Bills payable in Sweden ......... 134,492 | 15,984 | 16,383] 16,034 | 15,913 
oe road ...... . | 24,363 | 166,139 | 183,984 | 201,897 | 228,583 
Balance abroad .........scscccesseee 184,132 | 264,385 | 250,201 | 235,772 | 212,318 
AGVaNCeS ......0ssceccereresee cae 65,584 | 37,872 | 37,975 | 38,454 | 38,532 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation.................+ 554,943 | 584,154 | 561,617 | 592,193 | 603,472 
Government deposits ............... 154,775 | 239,896 | 237,798 | 225,354 | 204,893 
Private deposits ..................++ 78,012 | 263,700 | 292,907 | 276,505 | 287,374 
BANK OF SPAIN—In pesetas (000’s omitted) 
Position, ; Dec, 24, ; Dec. 2, Dec. 9, | Dec. 16, | Dec. 23 
ASSETS May 30, 1914 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 : 
Gold eovccececconcosce eo 21,775 |2,258,469 |2,261,019 |2,261,220 2,261,280 |2,261,328 
Silver ....... seeeereeeees 728,600 602,544 | 647,185 | 642,894 | 644,875 | 646,711 
Loans & Discounts 800,725 |2,858,959 |2,815,449 2,835,619 2,812,564 {2,811,873 
Spanish 4% stock... 344,475 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,474 
Advecs. to Treasury 150,000 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 
LIABILITIES — 

Notes in Circulation 901,550 {4,788,277 |4,793,511 14,810,455 4,759,801 |4,760,203 
Deposits .............. 477,500 897,082 } 879,028 | 871,996 | 913,980 | 885,966 
BANK OF PORTUGAL—lIn escudos (000’s omitted) 

Dec. 14, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 22, | Nov. 29, | Dec. 6, | Dec. 13, 

ASSETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 

Gold ............. secvereee | 402,834 | 734,702 | 735,939 | 737,677 | 738,526 | 739,817 
Balances ‘abroad. — 517,474 | 298,403 | 303,293 | 317,962 | 307,432 309,457 
Discounts ......... ee 339,423 | 315,875 | 310,745 | 307,339 | 301,034 304,551 
Government loans e+e {1,058,029 |1,052,072 |1,052,072 |1,052,072 |1,052,072 |1,052,072 
Notes in circulation .. [1,932,618 |1,945,895 |1,920,822 |1,957,231 |1,967,510 |1,954 798 
Government deposits. | 52,651 | ‘212,756 | ‘203,418 | '175,842 | ‘182/237 | ‘199,032 
eww ee... +» | 272,775 | 274,595 | 306,521 | 310,716 | 296,533 | 302,827 
Other deposits ......... 28,653 31,934 34,183 31,801 29,826 27,554 


January 6, 1934 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY—In Hungarian Pengs 









(000’s omitted) 
ASSETS Dec. 23, | Nov. 30,; Dec. 7, | Dec. 15, Dec. 23, 
Metal reserve— 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
Gold coin and bullion .............00+++ 96,558 | 78,791 | 78,791 | 78,791 | 78,791 
Drafts and notes ......... hinientint seovee | 12,944 9,901 9,527 | 10,622 | 11,008 
Silver coin and bullion ...............+ 10,679 9,205 9,313 | 10,822 | 10,804 
Inland bills, warrants and securities... | 440,161 | 601,115 | 595,503 | 587,803 | 595,797 
Advances to Treasury ...........c000ss0008 52,410 | 50,133 ; 50,112 | 50,112 | 50,112 , 
LIABILITIES 
Share capital (gold crowns 30,000,000) | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 
Notes in circulation ...........sssseeeeeeee - | 310,956 | 340,879 | 327,659 | 319,074 | 313,264 
Current accounts, deposits, &c. . -- | 100,615 | 100,796 | 111,233 | 116,946 | 130,627 
Cash certificates ..........s0000 119,715 | 119,715 | 119,715 | 119,715 


Other liabilities .... "7". | 196,503 | 1977368 | 194,681 


* Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange. 
AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK-—In schillings (000’s omitted) 


94,230 | 193,717 


ASSETS Dec. 23, } Nov. 30, Dec. 7, Dec. 15, Dec. 23, 
Cash reserve— 1932 1933 1933 1933 
Gold coin and bullion ... 149,476 169,721 188,773 188,775 188,778 
Foreign exchange.......... 38,970 19,046 eee = ove 
Other foreign exchange’.... 115 7,998 12,944 12,944 12,944 
Bills discounted..............+ 351,035 218,052 220,221 237,450 248,674 
Federal debtt  ..........00008 662,971 624,444 624,444 624,444 624,444 
LIABILITIES 
Share capital .............00006 43,200 43,200 43,200 43,200 43,200 
Reserve fund ............s+00+ 10,949 11,096 11,096 11,096 11,096 
Notes in circulation ......... 848,253 913,500 888,930 913,191 877,495 
SININE. - ccnisuscanenssveapenves 250,936 116,991 145,103 142,142 192,222 


* In dollar and sterling only. ¢ In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes, 


NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA—In Cz. K. 











(000’s omitted) 
Dec. 23, , Nov. 30, Dec. 7, Dec. 15, | Dec. 23, 
ASSETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
ID. vcsteneeanenanaiuiontiig 1,708,188 | 1,707,447 | 1,707,617 | 1,707,482 | 1,707,276 
Balance abroad and foreign 
SIE scrninccevonsasoonss 1,027,335 921,691 922,308 919,553 919,370 
Discounts and advances . 1,293,107 | 1,402,195 | 1,426,842 | 1,392,243 | 1,471,138 
States notes debt balance... 2,687,279 | 2,601,867 | 2,601,002 | 2,597,815 | 2,596,044 
Other assets ............seee0s 530,052 622,750 "540 818 583,030 624,701 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulation .. | 5,643,178 | 5,705,463 | 5,937,030 | 5,766,715 | 5,676,185 
Check account balances .... 868,926 714,976 511,677 642,387 812,00 
Other liabilities ............... 297,286 386,172 300,541 341,682 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA—lIn levs (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 23, | Nov. 30, Dec. 7, Dec. 15, { Dec. 23, 
ASSETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
Gold and silver holdings ... | 1,518,617 | 1,522,126 | 1,522,158 | 1,530,344 
Balances abroad and foreign 
CUITENCIES .......ceeeeeeeeeee 196,588 189,917 177,969 177,664 
Discounts and advances ... 784,322 | 1,225,610 | 1,245,417 | 1,257,587 
Advances to the Treasury . | 2,934,567 | 2,843,830 | 2,843,830 | 2,843,830 
LIABILITIES 
500,000 500,000 500,000 500,000 
1,190,786 | 1,211,920 | 1,212,668 | 1,214,588 
Bank notes in circulation .. | 2,548,848 | 2,853,917 | 2,899,671 | 2,837,347 
Sight liabilities ............... 1,646,991 | 1,648,079 | 1,634,253 | 1,717,120 
LL 216,333 169,412 168,481 165,929 
BANK OF GREECE—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 23, | Nov. 30, Dec. 7, Dec. 15, 
ASSETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 
Gold and gold exchange ... | 1,717,590 | 3,885,901 | 3,930,287 | 3,948,710 
State Gold Bonds ............ 607,930 640,582 640,507 640,507 
Other foreign exchange ... 2,803 2,150 2,105 2,023 
Bills discounted............... 300,322 192,739 191,978 189,190 
AVANCES .........sccccceeeees 2,466,306 | 2,682,510 | 2,777,293 | 2,782,598 | 2,911,708 
Debt to the State .......... . | 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 | 2,724,111 | 2,714,111 | 2,714,111 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ...... eoccee 400,000 400,000 400,000 400,000 400,000 
Notes in circulation ......... 4,793, 023 5,425,576 | 5,405,766 | 5,288,034 | 5,442,802 
Deposits and current ac- 
OE LEER 3,196,187 | 4,969,587 | 5,005,344 | 5,109,717 | 5,131,618 
Foreign exchange liabilities 246,781 71,089 64,255 61,759 63,490 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY—In {£T (000’s omitted) 








Dec. 22, | Nov. 23, Dec. 7, Dec. 14, Dec. 21, 
ASSETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
Gold coin and bullion ...... 14,960 16,974 17,094 17,147 17,227 
Other coin and notes ...... 9,334 14,236 12,706 13,281 13,854 
Free foreign exchange ...... 351 3,647 4,427 4,510 5,268 
Treasury bonds ............ 154,835 | 152,173 | 152,060 | 152,057 | 152,016 
acne iss 34,333 34,352 34,610 35,096 37,502 
Securities ......000-eecseeeeees 4,454 4,500 4,500 4,500 
LIABILITIES 
NE | cccvessncwsinnbsininnsion 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Note Issue :— 
Ordinary............ss0seees 154,835 | 152,173 | 152,060 | 152,057 | 152,016 
Supplementary ............ 8,688 8,688 8,683 8,683 8,688 
Sight liabilities ............... 11,706 25,922 26,560 29,032 28,066 
BANK OF POLAND—lIn zloty (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 20, | Nov. 20, | Nov. 30, | Dec. 10, | Dec. 20, 
AssETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
COMI x coscensiststavnseonsoneen 501,527 | 474,230 | 474,342 | 474,387 | 474,821 
Of which held menage dy 212,591 aie isnt on . 
Foreign exchange an - 
129,711 90,251 90,883 85,996 86,276 
537,814 | 668,374 | 681.393 | 665,759 | 662,960 
95,356 77,367 78,696 75,913 70,875 
Reserve fund securities . 92,030 92,730 92,731 92,730 92,761 
Advances to State ......... 90,000 90,000 90,000 90,000 | 90,000 
LiaBILITIES 
Share capital ...........0.000+ 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150.000 
Reserve funds ...........s0 114,000 | 114,000 | 114,000 | 114,000 | 114,000 
Notes in circulation ......... 964,116 | 963,415 | 994,610 | 987,180 | 965,334 
Current accounts .........++- 199,139 | 240,243 | 222,836 | 224,679 | 246,008 
BANK OF FINLAND—In F. Marks (000’s omitted) 
Position, | Dec. 23, ) Dec. 8, | Dec. 15, | Dec. % 
ASSETS May 30,1914] 1932 1933 1933 1933 
SIDI csissvoreescntznnnentte en 35,091 | 304,366 | 322,588 | 322,590 | 322,612 
Balance abroad and foreign bills! 90,379 | 704/992 |1,291,727 |1,319,664 |1,305,161 
Finnish and Foreign Govern- 
ment securities ..........----- | 21,826 | 346,420 | 290,665 | 292,163 | 291,382 
Discounts and loans ............ 105,151 |1,280,960 | 805,522 | 785,001 | 761,44 
LiABILITIES ‘ 
Notes in circulation ............ 123,941 |1,082,526 |1,134,467 |1,158,185 1,151,41 
Deposit at notice............++- 21,225 | '160;751 | '370;585 5 22,655 
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_ F . 000" mene II.—ForwarD RaTEs 
BANK OF ESTONIA—In Est. krones (000’s omitted) (Closing quotations) 
; . 15, | Dec. 23, 
ASSETS => sa hg we ; -—. 1933 Dec. 29, | Dec. 30,} Jan. 1, | Jan. 2, | Jan. 3, | Jan. 4, 
2, Mead coin and gold bullion ............... 20,172 | 20,171 | 20173 London on 1933 | 1933 | 1934 | 1934 | 1934 | "1934 
3 foreign exchange ........ a 066 | 1,272 | 1,316 | 1,253 Perf | Perg | Perf | Perf | Perg | Perg 
: os say | as bas 
08 s discoun 4 , (b) (b) b b) 8 b 
o fe, Pe eae 10,878 | 11,574 | 11,049* 1 Month | 2 Pe a. ( m 2, () 
a : _— ee ” : —_ pe 4,000 New York, cent | -_ ~* aes rt r + set 
| ies in Circulation .......0...0..+0. ial 31,874 31,208 32,332 3» 63-7 7-8 7-7 7-8 7-8 7-8 
$6 MRicht deposits and current accounts ... | 11,201 ; , ee a ren nese aa ne cee eas eet eS 
4 [patio of reserve to current liabilities... | 45-12%| 46-55% | 48-63%| 48: sume | Ceol feel 1 & | 2 
- * Includes Ekr. 3,884 guaranteed by the Government. Paris, cent. ..... { 2» es oS 15-20 | 17-22 | 13-18 | 12-10 
s : 30 | 26-31 | 26-31 | 20-25 | 17-22 
Lu BANK OF JAPAN—In yen (000’s omitted) a pee cee red ne soa 
Position, | Dec. 10, | Nov. 18, | Nov. 25, | Dec.2, | Dec.9 a a) a) (a) (a) (a) 
. , , . , 1 Month | }-par par $-par | 4$-par ~par 
une30,1914| 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 seat { — welt liiit pest ~- 
221.320 |J 427,068 | 425,070 | 425,070 | 425,070 | 425,070 3» par | 1-par | 1-par | l-par | 1I-par | I-par 
53,770 44,991 46,439 46,348 | 43,903 () (0) () () (6) (6) 
41,740 | 655,076 | 616,765 | 626,292 | 631,308 | 617,133 a 1 Month | par-1 | par-l | par-1 | par-l | par-l | par-2 
70,540 74,498 51,828 53,137 51,881 52,029 russels, cent. . ” par-2 | par-l | par-1 | par-1 | par-1 | par-2 
- 450,562 | 728,358 | 728,358 | 745,358 | 715,358 3» 4-24 | par-2 | par-2 | par-2 | par-l | par-2 
2,270 | 1,060,949 | 1,053,521 | 1,134,993 | 1,206,815 | 1,140,282 (a) (4) (a) (2) (a) (a) 
“eraao | “sizes | “ecolaet | “sire | "Sloat | 477284 a, com {2Men™ | See | ter | Siar | ie | ee | ee 
11,440 | 258,499 | 77,464 66,150 “OL 565 | 122,239 . * - oa aa) San | See | Soe 





LONDON RATES mee i Ae] Be 
Italy, fira ...... { es 4 *- i 4 7 

Jan. 2, | Jan. 3, | Jan. 4, 3 i-th | 4- it 

1934 | 1934'] "1934 















































































Pisa | 1939" | 1033 "| "1934" 
(a) Premium, i.e., ‘‘ under spot.” (b) Discount, i.e., “‘ over spot.” 
BH, PPuk rate (changed from | % | % | % | % | % | % ss OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
2m oi aa Changed . “ Changed — > 
, , = - 9 
ee Grate TE late Te | | ik Albania......... Nov. 16,1933 8  % | Madrid........ Oct. 26,1932 6 6 
700 } sseaeeneeneee ’ eer ey ail anal sate 1 i Amsterdam... Sep. 18,1933 3 2 | Oslo............. May 22,1933 4 
138 hte i YY lien ipialigig| gig Athens ........ Oct. 14,1933 74 7 | Paris .......... Oct. 9,1931 2 2 
id Batavia ....... Mar. 10,1930 5 4% | Prague ........ Jan. 25,1933 44 3 
ae 1 1k i -l -1 | 1-14 ome Belgrade ...... July 20,1931 64 7 Pretoria ...... May 15,1933 4 3 
on i wa fi 11 Br | Ha Berlin........... Sep. 22,1982 5 4. | Reval ......... Jan. 28,1932 6} 
185 4-1 1-2 pal -] -] | Brussels ...... Jan. 13, 1932 23 34 Ri J 1, 1933 6 a 
040 ee 1-13 1-23 1-2 ti j-1 -] ri Bucharest...... Apr. 5, 1933 7 6 Re stseasatses -_ 5, 6d 
965 TE cit allowances : Bank. + ; Budapest........ Oct. 17,1932 5 2 Rome ......... Dec, 11,1933 34 3 
Discount houses at call . } Calcutta......... Feb. 16,1933 4 34 | Sofia... Jan. 3,1934 8 7 
) Sg ea j } ; Copenhagen... Dec. 1, 1933 3 2% | Stockholm Dec. 1,1933 3 24 
eT Danzig ........ May 6,1933 4 3 Swiss Bank 
3, Se one oo 20, ee ; a — disses jar 22, = *. dws 
‘ ; : aa OVNO.....00008 an. 1, 4 okio ......... uly 2, 1933 4- ° 
Ty eee wt previews wert Lisbon..-...; Dee. 81933 6 54 | Vienna. Mar. 23, 1983 6 5 
ew York Fed- arsaw ...... Oct. 26,1 
84 be Bank Bills Trade Bills eral Reserve Oct. 19,1933 24 3 | Irish........... June 30, 1932 3} 3 
Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 6%; discount rate for th 
y 8 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months | ¢ Months public, 7%. 
000 @ 54% applied to banks and credit institutions. 
F rs | as’ | da )asen | obs | ome | ove 6 6% applied to private persons and firms. 
oer Dec. 7 | 4-1 14-13 1414 234 24 24-3 
ereaio | a i u wie | 33 Ht 7s NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
- fait i-1 Ih 1t 2-24 2t 2 The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
ai a * ™ exchange rates in New York :— 
Fr 4] et] old Mts * lhe | 22h | 28-2h | 2-3 6 Jan. 4, Dec. 6, Dec. 13, Dec. 20, Dec. 27, Jan. 3, 
0 '% '% mae aa 
Sa LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE Call money — seer en ' 1 4 pm Ja i 

y ‘ime mone ays’ mixed coll.) -1 - - - 
v4 I.—Spot RATES — Bank ae = piv Rates——_—_—_—_—_ 
1'708 (Range of the day’s business) Members—eligible, 90 days...... i i i f 
4,111 Par of Non-mem.—eligible, godays... 4 

Lod Dec. 29, | Dec. 30, | Jan. 1, Jan. 2, Jan. 3, Jan. 4, neligible, 90 dayS............+++++. eae ag ina ia on oes 
- on oa? 1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 Commercial accept., 90 days........ 1} 14 14 14 13 1z 
2 
Rates of Exchange, Par Jan. 4, | Dec. 20, | Dec. 27,| Jan. 3, 
1,618 - | 4-863 [5-07-10 [5-08-13 [5-14-16 |5-134~-184|5-14—16}] 5-07-15 New York on— Level | 1933 | 1933 1934 
33,499 lon ‘ 5-07-11 |5-08-12} |5-12$-15 |5-134-154|5-14—1 
. 2 83 4-te 4 é- < London— 
5-00 : 345-5 A : . 60 days.........+. 3-33 | 5-0675| 5-0875} 5-1100 
——— pan, Ji. ... 46 4-3} — (61 $h-623 61-62 [614-62 Cable...........+ Dollars for £1 48666 3-3343] 5-0825| 5-1025| 5-1250 
c. 21, wich, Fr... ry 16. 85-05 16-82-92 |16-75-84 |16-75-85 16" ; -82 tt o Ay Cheques ......... 3-3334] 5-0825} 5-1025| 5-1250 
933 Bthens, Dr... 5-600 5-600 Paris ...... cheques |Cents for 1 franc 3-918 | 3-9112| 6-09 | 6-0975] 6-2075 
227 sf ; . 234-227 $]2254~-2274|2254-227$|2254-227}|2254-227) 2254- 2274 Brussels .... ,,  |Cents for1 Belga | 13-90 | 13-865 | 21-55 | 21-68 | 22-02 
854 ry -_ . 774 39 39 ig-4 394-4 393-4 -% Switzerland ,, {Cents for 1 franc 19-30 | 19-27 | 30-05 | 30°10 | 30-67 
, 268 bon, Esc... 109 “Tos 1094-1 104]1094-1103|1094- 110} 1094-110} 108 -110} Italy......... » {Cents for 1 lira 5-263 | 5-12 | 8-16 | 8-18 | 8-31 
2,016 ; . 8-13-15 8-12-14} |8-08-11 |8-09-12 | 8-06-11 |8-06-11 Berlin ...... »  |Cents for 1 mark | 23-82 | 23-80 | 37-15 | 37-18 | 37-78 
502 Berlin, Mk... 13-67-7 . 13-57-65e] 13-58-68f| 13-57-67f] 13-58-70 Vienna .....,, _ |Cts.for Austrn. shig.| 14-07 so 17-70 | 17-70 | 17-90 
and . ; 4-304 | 284-30} | 28}-304 | 283-304 Madrid...... » {Cents for 1 peseta | 19-30 8-17 | 12:76 | 12-80 | 13-05 
184% 183%) | 184% | 18$% Amsterdam ,,  |Cents for 1 guilder | 40-195 | 40-23 | 62-45 | 62-50 | 63-60 
000 > 109-1093|109-110 - -109$ Copenhagen ,, 17:35 | 22-77 | 22-80 | 22-86 
ae 94 293 283-293 293 a ;, >{Cents for 1 kroner | 26-804 | 17-25 | 25-60 | 25-70 | 25-76 
L016 Big, Lat. ... | 25. 16-18 Stockholm.. - 18-25 | 26-28 | 26-35 | 26-45 
5,688 i ‘ 535-555 Athens ..... »  |Centsfor1drachma| 1-29 0-52§ +8850} 0-882 | 0-893 
3,066 670° Montreal... ” |Cents for Can. $1 | 100 ssi | 100% | par 
235-245 Yokohama ,,_ |Cents for 1 yen 49°85 | 20°58 | 30-75 | 30-80 | 30-90 
31-34 Hong Kong ,, {Cents for H.Kong$|_... wee wea “ae ooo 
—* = Shanghai... ,, |Cts. for 1 Shng. tael ana as par ee ooo 
om Calcutta... ,,  |Centsfor 1 rupee | 36°50 | 25-40 | 38-30 | 38-45 | 38-50 
ae Buenos Aires ,, Gold pesos for $100/103-65 a oe a <0 
ve Rio de Janeiro ,, Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 a ‘as sae “a 
* Valparaiso. ,,  |Cents for 1 peso 12-125 ie = ae a 
96,276 
70,875 SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
oa) (Buvinc Rates PER £100 STERLING) 

I . 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
ae TT. Sight sight sight | sight 
na 
= Lond 

ndon on :— 

Rhodesia ...| £100 5 0 | £10017 6] £101 7 6] £10117 6| £102 7 6 
yee. 25, South Africa foo 17 6| f101 7 6| £10117 6| £102 7 6 | £102 17 6 
salt -331 (SELLING RATES PER £100 STERLING) 
305,161 215-225 | 213-228 | 213-228 | 213-22 
al §-22§ | 213-228 | 213-228 | 213-228 | Sight | Samant 
761,444 : T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de & Jenin, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days eee te ee 

| Pence per”unit of local currency. (a) N ~ (@) Official rate. “(*) Seize, Condon on — A= aa 

151,414 Registered marks quoted at a oman. of 224 Rhodesia 917 6 2917 6 
422, Registered marks quoted at a discount of 18- 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
rates of Exchange :— 


Country | Method of Quoting | Par Value | Usance | igeest 





90 days ° 
Bogota (sight) 7-92t$ 
Sight London 80-57% 


” 16-44 
senenanins £ ~ 20-10 
Guatemala .............. Quoted in New York i 3 
* No rates available. + Nominal. 2 Rates calculated on basis of New York 
cross rates, 


INDIA : REMITTANCES TO THE HOME TREASURY 


During the From a. 1 
week ending 
Dec. 30, 1933 Dec. 30, 1933 


£ £ 

Sterling purchased in India ...............++++ 1,015,000 21,741,000 
From paper currency reserve 
Net in England ...........sesseeeees 
transfer | From gold standard reserve in 
to England against gold trans- 
Home ferred in India from paper 
Treasury currency reserve to gold 
standard reserve............0+++ 

Total remittance to Home Treasury......... 1 015, 1,015,000 21,741,000 

India Office, S.W.1, January 3, 1934. 
BULLION 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for week ended January 4, 1934, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 





Gold imported into Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, week ended 


Gold Exported from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, week ended 


January 4, 1934 January 4, 1934 

















From | Bullion® Coint | To Bullion® Coint 
| 
£ £ £ £ 
Netherlands ........ 123,691 32,152 | Netherlands ...... ; 15,616 
Belgium............... 6,269 os i acnsaserssence 2, 437 168,499 
France .........000000 53,800 2,360 | Switzerland ...... 3,567 7,000 
— penne 18,556 9,000 | Austria ............. 17, 850 
TNinscisepensncsconnes 2,420 ose 
United States ...... 134,775 228,400 
2,716 es 
6,839 
19,260 ai 
r 12,037 1,378 
Argentine Kepublic oe 1,000,000 
British South Africa} 1,908,297 see 
Tanganyika Terri- 
a 3,829 one 
British India ....... 36,968 140,000 
British Malaya ..... 29,617 sie 
Hong Kong ......... 5,778 one 
Australia ............ 226,627 1,708 
New Zealand ...... 15,192 ee 
SEED ccseunssuwneend 306,522 so. 
Other countries .,, 7,305 2,073 
Be cevenees 2,920,498 | 1,417,071 Total ......... | 23,854 191,115 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 





Silver imported into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
January 4, 1934 


Silver Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
January 4, 1934 

















From Bullion*® | Coint | To Bullion® Coint 
i 
£ £ £ £ 
12,889 3 1,592 “ae 
8,230 94 2,698 
8,377 456 4,330 
12,764 5 18,245 
1,910 oo 
23,862 4,810 on India pnennbantis 6,750 
2,577 an ERE 7,584 
: 10,855 an United States...... 8,600 
Other countries ... 4 147 British India ...... 7,190 
Straits Settlements 1,975 sak 
New Zealand....... ose 14,150 
Other countries ... 1,865 55 
81 468 5, 510 BE cosessens 60,829 14,205 








* At current market price. + At par. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 


1933 ARRIVALS £ 1933 WITHDRAWALS £ 
SET ‘Sikperecrecossasernospasepncnes BO ERG. BD iccveccnvccvnneronvvescosessonene Nil 
UID cscucelee hewncecevssciensersics Nil SME copshvevcrccrnaeueasesnevn Nil 
1934 1934 
IRI, Bvcencncsescevioonnrbeccoeeceosesece Nil JAR. 8. cccovecccecsccnvcscecescccccnces Nil 
che acts cause ta, Nil SERRATE Nil 
1S SA ACR IRA ea Nil SE EIR oe enka cok tek cebsseeekscace: Nil 
ih) Pi ceennesenseeneebenbebabesenescnsons Nil sy: 8 nerevntsnseneeanesneenneepenenpen Nil 


Peeecereeeserreeeeeoesesees 
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Movement December 29, 1933, to January 4, 1934 (inclusive) . 

Movement d year Te is vesopenese 
Movement di 1934 (January 1 to January 4, oe aeheovension 
Movement ‘Apel 29, 1925, to January 4, 1934 (inclusi WED ccccccocscconevece 


Movement September 21, 193i tandard ded) to 4, 
1054 (inchanon (gold 5 suspended) to January 






Pee reece tees ee ree eeee eee e PORES Herre eeeeee rs ORs eases eereeteseeeses 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on January 3, 1 
as follows :—~ 


GOLD 


The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted ; 
£190,725,833 on the 27th ultimo, as compared with £190,723 oye 
the previous Wednesday. Although offerings of gold in the q 
market continued to be on a substantial scale, the amounts availa} 
were readily disposed of to the usual quarters. 

Quotations during the week :— 


In LONDON IN NEw Yon 
Per Equivalent Value Per 
fine ounce of £ sterling fine ounce 
December 28... 126s. 3d. 13s. 5-50d. $34-06 
i 29... 126s. 2d. 13s. 5-60d. $34-06 
a 30... 126s. 6d. 13s. 5- 18d. ial 
January 1... ove one eee 
¥ 2... 127s. Od. 13s. 4-54d. $34-06 
a 3... 127s. 6d. 13s. 3-91d. $34-06 
Average.......... 126s. 8-20d. 13s. 4-95d. $34-06 


Commencing on Saturday, January 6th, the time of fixing ¢ 
price of gold on Saturdays will be 10.30 a.m., instead of 10.45 
as hitherto. 


The s.s. “‘ Ranchi,”” which sailed from Bombay on December %j 
carries gold to the value of £464,000, of which £405,000 is consig 
to London and £59,000 to Amsterdam. 


The Southern Rhodesian gold output for November, 1% 
amounted to 55,387 fine ounces, as compared with about 55, 


fine ounces for October, 1933, and 48,082 fine ounces for Novembe 
1932. 


SILVER 


Following the developments in the United States of Americat 
which we referred last week, the tone of the market has been fim 
due to a large extent to small offerings, sellers in the circumstam 
being disposed to hesitate. There has been some profit takingi 
the higher rates, but sales by the Continent have been small, so thi 
prices responded readily to demand from China, America w 
speculators. However, after yesterday’s rise to 19 #,d. for casha 
19§d. for two months’ delivery, America was inclined to sell a4 
offered fairly freely in the afternoon. Although prices may sh 
some sharp fluctuations, the undertone of the market seems fai 
good. 

Quotations during the week :— 


In Lonpon In NEw York 

Bar silver per oz. std. Cents per 

Cash Two Months’ Ounce 

delivery delivery - 999 fine 
December 28 ... 18 4§d. 19d. December 27...... 44 
a 29... 194d. 19 $d. ss DR sens 44 
i 30... 194d. 19 Ad. Ma Ri csvee 444 
January 1... a - 30...... 44j 
a 2... 194d. 193d. January ...... ws 
ui 3... 194d. 194d. ss = 45 

Average ......... 19-138d. 19-2134. 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during t 
period from the 20th ultimo to the 3rd instant was $5- 18% and th 
lowest $5-07. 


INDIAN CURRENCY REtTuRNs (in lacs of rupees) 
Dec. 22 Dec. 15 Dec.7 


Notes in circulation................eeeee0. 17,788 17,879 17,912 
Silver coin and bullion in India ...... 10,159 10,246 10,276 
Gold coin and bullion in India ........ 3,038 3,039 3,039 
Securities (Indian Government) ...... 4,591 4,594 4,597 


The stocks in Shanghai on the 30th ultimo consisted of abou 
158,700,000 ounces in sycee, 345,000,000 dollars and 11,540 sil 
bars, as compared with about 155,800,000 ounces in 
320,000,000 dollars and 11,220 silver bars on the 23rd ultimo. 

Statistics for the month of December last are appended :— 











Bar Silver Bar Gold 
Cash Two Months’ Per fine 
delivery delivery Ounce 
Highest price............... 19 yd. 19 &d. 127s. 0d. 
Lowest price................ 18 4d. 18 ed. 124s. 84. 
AVETABE......000cccceeseeeeee 18-6745d.  18-7318d. 126s. 2°62 
GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 
Gold Silver— | 7 
Per Per Ounce Date | = 
Ounce | Cash | Forward 
1933 s. d. | d. d. d. 


Dec. 29 ...| 126 2 | 194] 19% 


Jan. 7, 1927 | 24# 
, 30... | 126 6 | 19%] 19% 928 


1934 "10, 1929 | 26% 
Jan. 1... Bullion Market closed » 9, 1930 204 
, 2 127 0 | 1941 19% , 8 1931 | 3 
. - 127 6 | 19% | 19% " 7,1932 | 19 
wr 127 6 | 19} | 19} 5, 1933 | 16 
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COMPANY NEWS 
REPORTS AND NOTICES 


A brochure, giving full particulars and stat{stical information 
regarding the securities comprised in Series ‘“‘A’’ Unit of the 
British —— Fixed Trust, has been issued by Fixed Trust Invest- 
ments, Lt 


Alderman Sir George Broadbridge, Sheriff of the City of London, 
has been elected a member of the council of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries, of which he has been a Fellow since 1899. 














BANKS 


THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANE, LTD.—Mr H. E. Hopkins, manager 
of The British Overseas Bank, Ltd., retired on December 31, 1933, 
after 47 years in the City. He entered the firm of Messrs Schuster 
Son and Company in 1886, and later served with Messrs. Hardy, 
Nathan and Sons, The German Bank of London, Ltd., and its 
successor, The London and Liverpool Bank of Commerce, Ltd., of 
which he was secretary for several years. On the absorption of 
The London and Liverpool Bank of Commerce, Ltd., by The British 
Overseas Bank, Ltd., in 1923 he was appointed a manager of the 
latter institution. Mr A. T. Smith, hitherto deputy manager, has 
been appointed a manager of the bank as from January 1, 1934. 


MARTINS BANK, LTD.—The directors of Martins Bank, Ltd. 
announce that the net profits for the year ended December 31, 
1933, after charging all expenses and making transfer to the credit 
of contingency account out of which account full provision for bad 
and doubtful debts has been made, amounted to £654,940 10s. Id. 
to which has to be added {185,368 10s. 9d. brought forward, making 
£840,309 Os. 10d. The directors recommend a final dividend for the 
year ended December 31, 1933, at the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum, subject to deduction of income tax, payable January 27th, 
which, with the similar interim dividend paid on July 25, 1933, 
absorbs £582,405 17s. 8d. They further recommend a transfer of 
£50,000 to premises redemption, leaving {207,903 3s. 2d. balance of 
profits to be carried forward to next account. The directors have 
also transferred £100,000 from investment surplus to reserve fund, 
bringing the latter up to £3,000,000. A comparative table shows :—- 





1932 1933 
£ £ 
IED srsunernancnonrsnresencesconsnsesconennens 636,950 654,941 
ED innitgandnncnenemaeekenanenneenneennes 130,824 185,368 
Rss nncntlen iecansonbenaseeoeeon 767,774 840,309 
Dividend amount...............secceeeeeceeeeeees 582,406 582,406 
DOPVEGORE TARO 00 ccccccccccrescccccccescccsccseses 14% 14% 
Premises redemption...... ........cesceceeeseees aa 50,000 
NN oss cch itis panenesunwacnemen 185,368 207 903 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK.—Mr John McHugh, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Chase National Bank, has advised the 
board of directors of that institution that he desired not to be re- 
elected to that position at the annual meeting of the bank. Mr 
McHugh will also withdraw from the board of the bank with the 
expiration of his present term as a director. It was made clear 
by Mr McHugh that-his withdrawal from the management of the 
Chase Bank does not mean his retirement from activity in the 
financial district. He will continue as chairman of the Discount 
Corporation and plans to retain his other directorships. Following 
a brief vacation in California he will return to Wall Street, making 
his headquarters at the office of the Discount Corporation. 


THE GUARANTEE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK.—The state- 
ment as of December 31, 1933, issued on January 2nd, shows :—De- 
posits, $1,019,582,652- 15, and total resources, $1,419,553,812-68. 
The company’s capital and surplus accounts stand unchanged at 
$90,000,000 and $170,000,000 respectively, and undivided profits 
are $7,985,635-76. The undivided profits show a decrease of 
$3,247,858-57 for the year, due to $5,000,000 appropriated out of 
such account last May for the purpose of increasing the reserves of 
the company. 





WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Gross Receipts, 


Can week ended Dec. 31, Ageregate Gs | Receipts, 
19. 




















(b) Week ended . : (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 29, 1933 | Miles Gees cahed) 

(c) Week ended | Open sjeclt 4 : eg|v g 
Dec. 30, 1933 gl 5s ag\S¢\ae 5° S%| Ee 34 38 
elesias|e eee wleglae| ss|ee 
BEEL|ES\= BZ || £2 gs go) eS | Fg 
£; £ié£)é | €) ££) £€) £ ) £ 
Great 1933) 3,753 | 156] 92| 75] 167| 3231! 10,438 8, 747| 5,087| 13-8341 24°272 
Western { 1932) 3,757 | 154] 78] 65| 143} 297]| 10,474|4,540] 5,171] 13,711] 24,185 
(c) L. & N. $1933] 6,349 | 273! 228) 214] 442] 715|] 15,714/1534011101| 26,441] 42,155 


Eastern { 1932] 6,351 | 271) 200) 188} 388} 659}) 15,721/15050) 11381} 26,431) 42,152 














L.M. & 1933| 6,941 | 365| 2831 214] 497| s62!| 24,197/21611| 11521] 33,132] 57,329 
Scottish { 1932] 69483} 369] 241] 173] 414] 7831] 24,091/214561 12992] 33/5481 577649 
ini 1933| 2,181 | 228] 47! 41] 88] 3161! 14,7381 3,178) 1,552| | 4,730] 19,468 
wthora 1932) 2,181 ook 44) 37) 81) 308 14,469] 3,258] 1,630] 4,888} 19,357 
1933'19224 |1022| 650| 544]1194| 2,216|| 65,087|48876|29261| 78,137|143225 

Total ..... 1932192373) wat 563} 46311026] 2,047|| 64,755|48304|90274] 78,578 1435583 
(b) Belfast 1933| 80 | 2-2\ ... 0-3| 2-51 128-6)... 27-1| 155-7 
& Co.Down \ 1932 80 | 2-3] ... . | O-3t 2-6 130-2 32-0) 162-2 
(b) Great f'1933| $62 19-2)... | | 5-3) resi}. Pc | ld Le | aeaes 
Northern | 1932} 562 {11-8 "tsa azeal . P IP S| IE tnass-3 
(b) Great [1933] 2,158 [27-1 ‘ 112-9} 40-01]1223-7 1623-9|2847-6 
Southern { 10321 2,182 |24-6 * |12-91 37-5|]1322-3 1697 -6|3019-9 
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COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PERIODS, 1932 
(000’s omitted) 


Great 
Western 


L.M.S. L.N.E.R. 














Firet half-year, 1933 : & £ £ s 
Gross increase or decrease ........ ~ 459 ~ 1,224 - 98) - 91 
Net increase or decrease .......... — 177 ~ 154 + 280 

Second half year, 1933 : 

Gross Increase or Decrease ...... + 546 + 914 + 984 + 202 
Weekly average ............... + 2 + 35 + 38 + 8 
Latest WeeR ......2.ccccccceceees r 26 + 79 + 56 + 8 





Taki 
Week ending December 30, 1989 .............ccccsssseccececersessscccececsecsescecseeeeecees £442,000 
Aggregate 26 weeks to December ee iiiccsicnscusnichudew dcautetucaunnadiieal £12,868,200 


* An explanation of the manner in which these figures are made up will be 
found on page 740 of our issue of October 14, 1933. 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 





oe = %| for Week for Week Receipts 
Name 3 i © 

a = 

nw 2 1933 + or — 1933 + or — 
ee INDIAN 

1933 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Assam Bengal...... 35 |Dec 5 1,330} 3,41,100}-- 13,515] 1,09,21,140]/— 2,71,133 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... 36 202 30, 900 7,600: 4,08,200}+  1,51,100 
Bengal& N.Western | 10 9 2,112) 6,74,451)-+ 71,013 60,31,554)4- 3,22,617 
Bengal-Nagpur .... | 33 25 3,269 14,24/000 + 24,878] 4,54,29,120|+ 21,68,031 
Bombay, Bar.&C.1. | 38 23] 3,089} 21,24,000}— 12,000) 7,31,53, + 17,34,000 
Madras & S. Mahr. } 36 9) 3,230} 14,30,000}— 43,994] 5,17,99,771}+ 28,48,151 
Rohilk’d & Kumaon } 10 9} 572) 1,31,715{+ 18,179 19,50,189} + "85,375 
South Indian ....... 35 ! 2) 2,528] 10,61,834)+ 1,20,783 3,69'81 251) — 3,70,005 


en 


$ $ 
Canadian National Dee. ‘a 23755| 2 817 ,254) + 106,907) 144,798,509} — 






































Canadian Pacific ... 1|17024| 2,277,000] + 35,000] 111,349,000|— 9,812,000 
mnt AMERICAN 
Antofagasta (Chili | 1933 | £ £ £ 
and Bolivia)...... 51 |Dec. 24 804 17,650\+ 6,540 564,610|+ 35,310 
Argentine N.E. .... | 26 30} 783 9,100) + 100 268,200 38,200 
Argentine Trans.... | 26 30} «111 780) -- 270 27,310) + 24,150 
B.A. and Pacific... | 26 30} 2,806} 105,000]/— 15,000] 2,416,000} 160,000 
B.A. Central ........ 26 ,. 10,565}+- 1,246 265,378) + 21,168 
B.A. Gt. Southern | 26 30} 5,076] 230,000}— 25,000] —4,630,000/+- 196,000 
B.A. Western ...... 26 301 1,926] 65,000} - 5,000} ~—-1,569,000}— 56,000 
Central Argentine . | 26 30)4,700) = 175,000) 23,000) = 4,048,000;— 796,000 
Central Uruguayan | 26 3) 273 17,560}+ 1,157 419,956} +- 20,151 
C, Urg. (East Ext.) | 26 30) 311 3,157|— 392 80,177] -- 2,731 
C. Urg. (N. Ext.) .. | 26 30} 185 1,693] — 544! 45,080] -- 3,631 
C. Urg. (W. Ext.) | 26 30) 211 2,004} + 531 38,115] + 923 
Cordoba Central... | 26 | 30] 1,218} — 39,000|-+ 2,000} 1,138,000 14,000 
Entre Rios .........- 26 | 30) 819 19,000]+- 2,400 397,500|— 29,700 
G, Westn, of Brazil | 52 | 30} 1,072 10,100 4,400 532,600! — 43,200 
Leopoldina..........- | 52 40 1,918} 19,753] — 16,147] 1,283/024|-— 303,473 
Leopoldina Termnil. | 52 3U . 278,000} - 34,000) 14,669,000}+ 751,000 
Nitrate ...cccssesseee 12 $1) 407] 11,888) 9,053} 147,158] 1021555 
Paraguay Central . | 26 40) 2741 2,610} + 240] 85,560] + 11,600 
Salvador.............- 26 gol 190} 1,274|— 2,738) 25,026}—- 24,629 
San Paulo ........... | 51 | 24] 1534| 34,759 = 1,546,254] + 80,832 
United of Havana.! 26 | $1] 1, “$65 | 14,458|+ 2,295 340,928 $2,337 
+ Months 
OTHER a 
Egyptian Delta { | 1933 _ . £ 77 £ £ 
Light Railways . | 36 |Dec. iol 622 9,202; - 1 6 ae 18,948 
Payptian Markets. | 5) | zit. 1,902I- 12 81,926) + 884 
Gr. Southn. of Spain! 51 | 22! “1os}Ps. 71: ato + 35,501| 2,855,336)4+ 73,648 
Mexican Railway... | 25 ! 2il 4 483'$ 204,700|+ 31,1001 4,638,4001+- 643,700 
__TRAMWAYS ee _GROSS ee 
1933 | £ £ 
Anglo-Argentine ... | 52 |Dee. 31) 32k! @n,006 - 13,044| 2,900,121 449,266 
B. Aires Lacruze... | 26 eel 6,984] - 1,146] 180,500) 84,335 
Burnley, Colne and | | | 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 1 | 30) 76) 5,268} + 45} ae | ‘ 
Calcutta Tramways | 52 | $0)... 1RS125,001}4- 12,337 + $61,640 
Isle of Thanet Elec, | 51 | vol | ga79l+ "328 162,819) - 2,354 
Liverpool Corp...... | 39 | 27; 124 28, 474) - 462} 1,084,336} - 10,944 
Madras Electric ... | 12*] 31}... [Rs 55,841l+ 1.581) 12,70,189|4 48,179 
t Months 
| ea RSS 
! 
LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 54, Lombard St., Londoa, E.C.3 


and ever 2,080 Branches in England and Wales 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 
CHIEF OFFICE : 37, King William St., London, E.C.4 


The Bank has power to act as EXECUTOR and TRUSTEE under Wills 
and Settlements, and as Trustee for Debenture Holders. A Pamphlet 
stating terms and conditions for transacting business may be obtained 
from the Manager of the Trustee Department, or from the Manager of 
any Branch of the Bank. 












AGENTS IN CANADA: 
BARCLAYS TRUST COMPANY OF CANADA 


| ‘ MONTREAL 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 


Net Profit 

















Appropriation Corresponding 




















Balance | After | Amount Dividend Period Last 
Co Year from ee — ae Carried to vou 
mpany Ending | Last Deben- | Distri- Ordinary Reserve, | Balance 
Account oane bution Deprecia- | Forward}| Net Divi- 
tion, &c. Profit | dend 
Interest Amount] Amount | Rate , 
Breweries £ £ £ £ £ % £ £ % 
Tetley (Jos aa Son ... | Sept. 30 88,746] 144,762] 233,508]; 19,876 72,000 9 88,553]| 123,233] 20t 
Electric Lig » &e. 
Adelaide Electric Supply .... | Aug. 31 31,153} 346,190) 377,343)) 112,500} 102,500 84 33,126]} 342,111} 8% 
Financial Land, &c. 
North Queensland Mortgage 
and Investment ............ Sept. 30 2,240) 8,227 10,467|| 7,358 2,109 9,990) 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
Armstrong Siddeley Devel- 
opment Co. —........eseeeee Sept. 30 33,787; 149,291) 183,078)| 55,571 18,939 6} 108,568}| 149,159} 10 
Bluemel Bros., Ltd. ......... Sept. 30 173 13,385 13,558]} 4,200 6,750 7+ 1,422 7,043) § 
Fairey Aviation Co. ......... Sept. 30 34,859 63,683] 151,542 ove 37,500} 10 61,042)| 153,510} 10f 
** Romac ”’ Motor Accessories | Sept. 30 4,093 4,942 9,035 on 4,200 6 3,835 3,525 5 
Oil 
Apex (Trinidad) — ... |Sept.30} 101,780) 183,730) 285,510 ove 175,000} 35 110,510)| 166,666) 25 
Rubber, &c. 
Braunston (Malay) Rubber | Sept. 30 2,209 1,307 3,516 3,516||Dr. 2,806 
Langen (Java) Rubber...... Aug. 31 11,977|Dr. 806 11,171 11,171||Dr. 2,350 
Soember Ajoe Rubber ...... Sept. 30 719|Dr. 30 689 689)|Dr. 2,283 
Trusts 
Rio Claro Railway and In- 
IEE sescenniewoosvenerses Nov. 30 83,633 99,065] 182,698] 59,156 39,437 5 84,105)| 106,569) 5 
Scottish Stockholders In- 
vestment Trust ............ Nov. 30 8,848 5,221 14,069)} §4,050 eve ove 79 9,940 7,518 
Other Companies 
Australian Pastoral Co....... June 30 10,105 32,902 43,007 — 25,000 2st 5,000} 13,007|| 31,963)  2$f 
Barratt and Co. ...........+0+ Nov. 20 191,276 88,173| 279,449)| ||31,000 65,000] 50 |Dr. 8,000) 191,449|| 79,707 
Decca Record Co. ............ Mar. 31 |Dr. 25,412|Dr. 12,245|Dr. 37,657 o se co ee» — |Dr37,657||Drv 68,837 
t Free of income tax. t This dividend absorbed £80,000. § Dividend of 1} per cent. on 54 per cent. cumulative 
preference stock. || Dividend 15} per cent. on 5$ per cent. cumulative preference shares as last year. 








Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Inoorporated with limited lictility in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1933 






















RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash in Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank Capital si cuss $90,000,000.0 
and due from Banks and Bankres ... $202,490 022.07 Surplus Funds sa 170,000 000.00 
U.S. Government Securities _ ... .-» 393,765,199.42 Undivided Profits ... 7,985,635.75 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corp. 29,63 7,638.03 —_—_——__ $267,985,635.76 
Public Securities ... i 77.183.909.84 Capital Notes (payable on or before 
Stock of the Federal Resse Bank . 7,800,000.00 July 31st, 1934) as nn , 20,000.000.00 
Other Securities... _ pan 22,137.673.81 Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Acc eum 
Loans and Bills Purchased as ewe «=: 541,614,198.56 Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ... 5,708,549.19 
Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages... 2.393,976.64 Acceptances --  106,189,768.58 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 272,729.92 Liability as Endereer on : nmennenne 
Credits Granted on Acceptances --»  106,189,768.58 and Foreign Bills... .. 87,207.00 
Bank Buildings... is cae se 14,071,404.72 Deposits sabi a $994.126,731.51 
Other Real Estate... ... - 114,456.50 Outstanding Checks 25,455,920.64 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 21,882,834.59 





1,019,582,652.15 
$1,419,553,812.68 $1,419,553,812.68 


32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


50 Pall Mall - SWI Bush House : WC2 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


THE majority of commodity markets ended the past year on 
a note of optimism, reflecting a return of confidence and a 
belief that better times are ahead. There has undoubtedly 
been a substantial increase in the consumption of the prin- 
cipal industrial raw materials, and present indications sug- 
gest that the improvement will continue, at least in the near 
future. Coal prices have tended to harden as a result of 
a sharp increase in demand. The advance in the quotation 
for metallurgical coke is due to the recovery of the iron 
and steel industry, which was also responsible for a rise 
in the quotations for iron ore, iron and steel scrap, and 
semi-finished materials. Non-ferrous metals, especially tin 
and wolfram, have recorded a substantial advance. The 
slightly easier tendency in the quotations of non-ferrous 
metals noticeable during the past week, need not give rise 
to anxiety, for there has been no deterioration in the rela- 
tionship between demand and supply. The quotation for 
rubber has been maintained at an artificially high level, 
despite the slow progress of the restriction negotiations and 
a further rise in stocks held in the principal producing and 
consuming centres. Among textile raw materials, cotton 
(especially Egyptian varieties) has recorded an appreciable 
advance, and wool has been marked up further in value 
at the commencement of the second half of the Australian 
selling season at Sydney. 

Developments in the market for foodstuffs, though not 
discouraging, have been less favourable. This is explained 
partly by the fact that the expansion in the demand for 
foodstuffs is normally much less rapid than that for indus- 
trial raw materials. Thus, wheat prices are as low as ever, 
but there has been an improvement in the statistical posi- 
tion of this cereal which should soon be reflected in an 
advance in quotations. Similarly, raw sugar quotations, 
though slightly higher than a week ago, remain low, but 
world stocks have recently tended to decrease. The coffee 
market is also in a sounder position, for stocks have been 
reduced by deliberate destruction, and new planting has 
been prohibited in Brazil. The market in tea has improved 
considerably under the restriction of supplies, and quota- 
tions rose during the past week under keen competition 
among buyers. There has been a slight advance in cocoa 
prices, which remain, however, at a very low level. 


THE COAL TRADE 


_ SHEFFIELD.—The year is opening with somewhat greater activity 
in the South Yorkshire coal trade, especially as regards small 
fuels for consumption in industrial works, and furnace coke. Sup- 
plies of such kinds are on the short side. The export department 
remains much as before and is none too brisk, although prices keep 
firm at 16s. 3d. to 16s. 9d. f.o.b. There was a good demand for 


house coal during the closing months of last year but it has 


since become quieter. Best South Yorkshire house is quoted at 
from 22s. to 24s. at pits. Demand for blast-furnace coke is fully 
equal to the output and costs 14s. to 15s. at ovens. Furnace coke 
for domestic heating is also wanted in large quantities. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The immediate outlook in the North- 
umberland and Durham coalfields remains Satisfactory. In the 
former county all sizes of steam coal are in request, and most 
collieries have their productions booked for the next few weeks. 
The Durham position is improving, there being a steady demand 
for bunkers, and with the greater activity in the iron and steel 
trade, many coking collieries are comfortably booked with inland 
trade. To-day’s f.o.b. prices for export are as follows: NortH- 
UMBERLAND.—D.C.B. screened, 14s. 3d.; smalls, 10s. 6d. ; Howards, 
Bentinck, Newbiggin, screened, 14s.; smalls, 10s. 6d. : Tyne Prime 
large, 13s.; smalls, 10s.; Hartley Main, large, 13s.; smalls, 10s. 
DurHaM.—Lambton, South Hetton screened steam, 15s. 6d.: 
smalls, 11s. 2d.; Wear Special, unscreened gas, 15s.; Holmside, 
Ryhope, Boldon, unscreened gas, 14s. 8d.; second-class gas, 13s. 2d.; 
coking, unscreened or smalls, 13s.; Prime unscreened bunkers, 
14s. 3d.; second-class unscreened bunkers, 13s. 5d.; Prime foundry 
coke, 19s.; Newcastle and District coke, 20s. 


GLASGOW.— With production being only gradually resumed after 


the holidays, market conditions have been quiet this week. Prices, 
ae, remain firm, outputs being well disposed of for the next 
weeks. 


Shipments from Scottish ports in 1933 were the highest 
Since 1929, at 12,527,000 tons, ‘ouudiion the 1932 total by a 
448,000 tons. Last week's loadings were the highest since the first 
week in April, 1924. Shipment prices (f.o.b. district ports) : 
LANARKSHIRE.—Ell best, 15s. 6d.; splint best, 17s. ; splint second, 
15s. 6d. : navigation, 14s. 3d.—14s. 6d.; navigation second, 12s. 9d.— 
13s.; Hartley, 16s. 6d.; steam, 14s.; trebles, 15s. 6d.: doubles, 
I5s.; singles, 13s. 9d.; pearls, 12s. 6d.; dross, 10s. FiFE.—Best 
vascreened navigation, 13s.; unscreened navigation, 12s. 6d.; 
first-class steam, 15s.; third-class steam, 14s.; trebles, 16s.—19s. ; 





doubles, 15s.-16s. 3d.; singles, 13s. 9d.; pearls, 12s. 6d. LOTHIANS. 
—Prime steam, 13s. 6d.—14s. 6d.; secondary steam, 13s.; un- 
screened navigation, 12s. 9d.; trebles, 15s. 6d.-16s.; doubles, 
15s.-15s. 6d.; singles, 13s. 6d.—13s. 9d.; pearls, 12s. 6d. AYRSHIRE. 
—Best unscreened navigation, 14s.; jewel, 16s.; steam, 13s. 6d.; 
trebles, 16s.; doubles, 15s. ; singles, 14s.; pearls, 12s. 6d.; dross, 10s. 


CARDIFF.—It is now officially announced that the whole of the 
Egyptian State Railways contract for the supply of 150,000 tons of 
locomotive coal has been placed with T. Beynon and Company, Ltd., 
Cardiff. Since the holidays shipments have been moderately active 
at the South Wales docks and this week about 65 tips have been 
fairly regularly employed. There is an active inquiry for all 
classes of house coals and the inland demand is helping to relieve 
the export position of large coals which continue in excessive 
supply. Washed coals generally are scarce and other smalls are 
well sold. All classes of coke are firm. French coal importers 
have been informed by the French Government that quotas may 
be reduced by 10 per cent. pending the conclusion of commercial 
negotiations with the principal countries, but it will not be put 
into effect this month. Some doubts are entertained as to whether 
Great Britain will be exempted from the scope of this new restric- 
tion in view of the inauguration of conversations between the 
French and British Governments over the quota policy. In order 
to give greater elasticity to the output regulation scheme the 
Mines Department has sanctioned the discontinuance in South 
Wales of the system of annual quotas, and to limit allocations to 
quarterly periods. The following are the current approximate 
quotations: Best Admiralties, 19s. 6d.; seconds, 18s. 9d. to 
19s. 6d.; best drys, 18s. 6d. to 19s.; Black Veins, 18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d. ; 
Western Valleys, 17s. 9d. to 18s.; Eastern Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 
17s. 7}d.; best small steams, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; coking smalls, 13s. 6d. 
to 13s. 9d.; cargo smalls, Ils. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; anthracite, best 
large, 36s. to 38s. 6d.; Red Vein, large, 22s. to 25s.; machine-made 
cobbles, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; French nuts, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; 
stove nuts, 36s. 6d. to 45s.; rubbly culm, 9s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.; special 
foundry coke, 32s. 6d. to 36s.; patent fuel (Crown), 21s.; pitwood, 
ex ship, 22s. to 22s. 6d. 


WORKINGTON.—The coal trade is in a much better way. All the 
coal that can be raised is being marketed readily. The Ulster 
demand for industrial as well as house fuel is bigger. Small coal is 
in short supply for coke makers. Unless production is increased 
there will be a famine of local smalls when the Moresby ovens 
resume in the middle of January. Landsale is livelier. Prices are 
firm, with best round 22s. 6d.; washed doubles, 21s.; washed 
singles, 19s., all f.o.b. Smalls, 16s. 6d. per ton. Best house coal, 
31s. 8d.; and house nuts, 30s. at station. Gas coal, 28s. per ton. 
Local coke is from 16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. per ton. 


IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—The pig iron market commences the year 
with a very strong tone, and there is a pronounced shortage in this 
area of both foundry iron and basic iron. It is expected that during 
January a further blast furnace will be lighted at the Skinningrove 
Ironworks and two furnaces at Messrs Dorman Long and Company’s 
Redcar works. The coke ovens at the latter works have already 
been prepared, and will very shortly be producing coke. The Cargo 
Fleet Company announce that they have placed an order for a further 
battery of coke ovens in order to increase their supplies of coke. 
Makers of Cleveland foundry pig iron still hesitate to commit 
themselves for forward delivery, although merchants and consumers 
are prepared to buy forward at to-day’s prices. The recent increase 
in the price of coke has, however, put up production costs, so that a 
further increase in prices of pig iron to home consumers is not 
unlikely.. The price for Cleveland No. 3 foundry pig iron remains at 
62s. 6d. per ton delivered locally, with the usual extras to other areas. 
Owing to the present shortage of iron, makers are not so willing to 
quote reduced prices for export, and there is therefore very little 
business passing. East Coast hematite makers are in a much 
better position as stocks are slowly being depleted, and, with the 
cost of raw material tending to advance, an increase of prices is 
indicated. Meantime, the official quotation remains at 62s. 6d. 
per ton f.o.t. at maker’s works to home users, and 60s. per ton f.o.b. 
at maker’s wharf for shipment abroad. The shipments of all classes 
of pig iron from the Tees during December constitute the highest 
monthly figure over the last three years, the quantity being 16,377 
tons, against 11,405 tons to November 30th. There is a better 
feeling generally in the finished steel trade departments, and the 
recent orders for new ships willmean more plates, &c., being required 
from local works. The semi-finished steel trade is in a good postiion. 
The demand remains strong and several works have considerable 
orders on their books. Blast furnace coke is firm at 19s. per ton, 
whilst best rubio ore is offered by sellers at 16s. 6d. per ton c.i-f. 
Midddlesbrough. 


SHEFFIELD.—The local works have only partially resumed after 
the holidays, but a considerably larger number of men have gone 
back than last January, and the year is starting well. The majority 
of the more important departments are assured of ample orders for 
at least three months. The weak spots in the local industrial 
situation have decreased to a mere handful. The certainty of higher 
costs and prices is a subject of some concern. Producers are 
naturally desirous of avoiding any step which might check the 
present progressive tendency of trade, and have preferred to carry 
on with little or no reward, but such a policy cannot be continued 
indefinitely. Steel and iron makers are paying 15s. a ton more for 
scrap and 5s. a ton more for coke than a year ago, and most of the 
alloying materials used have gone up heavily. Up to the present 
time they have been helped by derating and the exchanges, and 
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wage and salarv cuts. No further relief in this direction is possible. 
In a number of cases the salary cuts have been restored. Export 
trade progresses, but the pace is somewhat slow. Makers of various 
hand and small tools report steadily increasing business. Local 
sentiment is more optimistic than for a number of years. 


GLASGOW.—Although the New Year break in Glasgow and district 
has been shorter this year than for a number of years past, there will 
not be a general resumption of work until Monday or Tuesday of next 
week. The outlook in practically all branches is brighter than at 
the opening of last year. Although there is still much plant that is 
not fully employed, and many idle berths in the shipyards, present 
conditions give reason for the hope that the new year will be a more 
prosperous one than the last in the iron and steel and other indus- 
tries in the West of Scotland. 1933 has not been a very happy year 
at the Clyde shipyards, but there has been a considerable decrease 
in the number of unemployed shipyard workers, and the number of 
orders placed during the closing months of the year will provide a 
considerable amount of work during 1934. In the heavy steel trade 
business during the year was on a restricted scale, and work on hand 
never quite sufficient to provide employment for all the available 
plant. The outlook in this industry has, of course, improved as 
much of the material will be supplied by local steelmakers. Makers 
of semis have been fairly well employed, particularly during the 
latter half of the year. Very little continental semis have been 
imported by users in this area. In the black sheet trade home 
business has throughout the year been satisfactory, but export 
demand has been poor. Sheetmakers in this district have been 
specialising in high grade, finely finished sheets, and the demand for 
this material is steadily growing. In the galvanised sheet trade 
home business has also been exceedingly good, but export business 
has been disappointing. In the tube trade there has been an 
improvement as compared with preceding years, and work has been 
steady at the majority of plants. It is anticipated that this im- 
provement will be maintained, and that employment will be fairly 
regular for some time to come. 


WORKINGTON.—-Demand in the North-West Coast hematite pig- 
iron market increases steadily all round. Scotland is becoming a 
somewhat more satisfactory customer, the needs of the Midlands 
and South Wales continue to expand, and the Continent is placing 
orders more freely. More than half of the make of the furnaces in 
blast between Workington and Barrow can be marketed outside the 
district, and there is good reason to believe that from the end of 
January onwards the local absorption will be heavier. If, as is 
stated, the steel rolling mills at Workington are to revert to the three- 
shift system, it is obvious that larger supplies of iron will be needed. 
Preparations have been completed for the relighting of two additional 
furnaces, one at Workington and the other at Millom, but they are 
not to be blown in until the third or fourth week of January. Mean- 
time, quotations are exceedingly firm, and a rise in prices sooner or 
later is inevitable. There is a fair volume of forward business at 
command. Bessemer mixed numbers stand at £3 9s. 6d. per ton 
at Glasgow; {4 Os. 6d. at Manchester; £4 3s. 6d. at Sheffield ; and 
£4 4s. 6d. at Birmingham, with the addition of from 2s. 6d. to 5s. per 
ton for special and semi-special grades. Malleable iron is quoted 
at {5 15s. per ton delivered at Birmingham, and ferro-manganese 
is from £10 15s. to £11 5s. per ton home. The steel trade is marked 
by a better tone. Orders already booked represent a tonnage that 
will keep the mills busy for many months. Native ore, at from 16s. 
to 18s. per ton, is in steady local request, but there is not much 
probability that the heaviest proportion of the extra supplies re- 
quired will be derived from the pits in Cumberland and Furness. 


CARDIFF.—On the Swansea Metal Exchange on Tuesday the 
undertone in the steel and tinplate markets was firm despite foreign 
competition. Prices of tinplates were unchanged at from 16s. 6d. 
to 16s. 9d. per basis box ; galvanised sheets at £11 5s. to {11 15s. per 
ton, except to Indian and Scandinavian markets; and Welsh steel 
bars at {5 per ton. Shipments of tinplates at Swansea last week 
totalled only 56,863 boxes, compared with 80,454 boxes the previous 
week, but owing to the holidays deliveries into warehouse from works 
were less than 50 per cent. of the normal weekly quantity, and stocks 
were consequently slightly lower at 149,772 boxes. 


OTHER METALS 


1933 has been a year of substantial progress in the metal indus- 
try, which was more marked than suggested by the trend of 
statistics and prices. Confidence which had been lost during recent 
years by the mistaken market policy of producers’ cartels has to 
some extent been restored. A return of confidence is noticeable 
even in those markets which still bear traces of the worst crisis. 
A comparison of quotations with the pre-war prices is no longer 
valid owing to a substantial decline in costs of production result- 
ing irom far-reaching improvements in the technique of production 
and refining. Further, the development of new and relatively rich 
mineral deposits has made rapid strides in recent years. Technical 
improvements, coupled with the development of new deposits, have 
led to an expansion of productive capacity in excess of probable 
demand in the near future. Moreover, some markets are still 
clogged with heavy stocks. A return to the level of prices pre- 
vailing before the depression can therefore not be expected in 
the near future, but, in view of the reduction in costs, imply that 
profits will be correspondingly lower. 

Certain mining groups, especially in the copper industry, have 
recently adopted a policy of low prices and a large turnover. The 
adoption of this policy has been particularly noticeable in the 
case of Rhodesian copper producers. As a result, Rhodesia, though 
still in the development stage, has during 1933 become the most 
important source of supply for Europe. Rhodesia has reached 
a dominating position in the copper industry, for its production in 
the past year has exceeded even that of the Belgian Congo. Canada, 
too, has increased her production during the past year by 22 per 
cent., but the expansion of her productive capacity has by no 
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means reached the limit. In addition, production has been in- 
creased in the Belgian Congo, in Chile and in Peru. Altogether 
low cost producers have madeconsiderable headway during the past 
year. The copper industry in the United States remains depressed 
despite the efforts of President Roosevelt. The proposed code for 
the copper industry has not yet been introduced owing to the 
failure of producers to reach agreement. The United States has 
thus definitely lost its dominating position in the copper market 
to the low cost producers in other countries. 

Despite the substantial reduction in stocks, coupled with a re- 
markable advance in prices, the situation of tin remains precarious. 
The present high price of tin is undoubtedly artificial, for it is 
based on the deliberate restriction of production. Activity in the 
tin consuming industries has undoubtedly increased, but their 
position has not yet been consolidated. Under the circumstances, 
the present high level of tin quotations appears dangerous. 
Numerous examples from the experience of past years shows that 
an artificially high price in the long run damages an industry. In 
the case of tin the danger does not lie so much in the possibility 
of an increase of production outside the restriction countries as 
in the possibility of increasing substitution. While it is true that 
tin is the only non-poisonous metal, the canning industry, after 
all, absorbs only 50 per cent. of the total consumption of this 
metal, and stocks of tinplates in the United States are understood 
tc be substantial at the present moment. 

The outlook for spelter is much better than a year ago. The 
fact that the improvement in the zinc-producing industry is not 
vet reflected in an advance in prices is very largely due to the 
differences of opinion concerning output quotas among the members 
of the cartel. In the past year preliminary announcements to the 
Press regarding the prolongation of the cartel have several times 
been contradicted by the terms of the actual agreements as sub- 
sequently ratified. There is considerable scope for an advance in 
the price of spelter following an improvement in demand in the 
New Year. 

The price of lead, too, appears somewhat low at the present 
moment, but it must be remembered that the lead-producing in- 
dustry has suffered from a lack of co-ordination of production and 
supplies since the dissolution of the lead pool. 

Although the outlook for other non-ferrous metals has also im- 
proved, the position of individual metals is very different. 


TIN.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 200 tons on 
Tuesday; and 350 tons on Wednesday, against 105 tons last week. 
The New York quotation on Wednesday was 52-75 cents per Ib., 
against 52-80 cents a week ago and 52-80 cents a month ago. 
Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for standard 
cash was £226 17s. 6d. to £227, compared with £228 to £228 2s. 6d. 
last week. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last 
week were 9,485 tons, a decrease of 127 tons on the week. 


COPPER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 650 tons on 
Tuesday; and 775 tons on Wednesday, against 500 tons last week. 
Domestic spot was quoted 8-25 cents per lb. in New York on 
Wednesday, against 8-25 cents a week ago and 8-00 cents a month 
ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for standard cash in 
London was £32 2s. 6d. to £32 3s. 9d., compared with £32 3s. 9d. 
to £32 5s. a week ago. Stocks of refined copper in British official 
warehouses at the end of last week, at 24,735 tons, show an increase 
of 272 tons, and stocks of rough copper, at 7,495 tons, a decrease 
of 27 tons. 


LEAD.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 300 tons on 
Tuesday; and 1,200 tons on Wednesday, against 550 tons a week 
ago. The New York quotation on Wednesday was 4-00 cents 
per lb., against 4-15 cents a week ago and 4-15 cents a month ago. 
The official closing quotation in London on Wednesday for soft 
foreign was {10 17s. 6d. for shipment during the current month, 
compared with {11 5s. last week. 


SPELTER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 250 tons on 
Tuesday; and 550 tons on Wednesday, against 250 tons a week 
ago. Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 4-30 cents 
per Ib., against 4-375 cents the week before, and 4-50 cents a month 
earlier. Wednesday’s official closing quotation in London for 
‘‘ good ordinary brands” was {14 7s. 6d. for shipment during the 
current month, against £14 15s. last week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium was again quoted at {100 per ton. Nickel was 
unchanged at £225-{230 per ton. (Quicksilver was again quoted 
at £9 10s.—{9 15s. per flask of 76 Ibs. Foreign antimony remained 
unchanged at £26-{26 10s. per ton. Chinese wolfram was quoted 
at 27s. to 28s. per unit, c.i.f., as compared with 26s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. 
per unit a week ago. Platinum, at {7 15s. per ounce, shows no 
change on the week. 





TEXTILES 


COTTON.---Manchester.—-The market has opened for the new 
year with a fairly cheerful tone and the optimism expressed has 
not been entirely due to the usual attitude which often exists at 
the beginning of a new year, as traders have been encouraged by 
a larger inquiry, and undoubtedly more business was done 1n 
Christmas week than reported at the time. There is rather more 
expectation of prices hardening, owing to increased bullish senti- 
ment in raw cotton circles. Cloth inquiry for India has been on 
a freer scale and an increased turnover has taken place in dhooties 
and bleaching and printing goods, especially for Calcutta and 
Karachi. Some China merchants are rather more hopeful as @ 
result of the rising tendency in the price of silver. A fair miscel- 
laneous business has been put through for several minor outlets 
East and West, but home trade buyers have not been at all active. 
Prices in the yarn market have tended to harden, especially ia 
fine Egyptian counts. Trade has been patchy, but some spinners 
have reported a rather better turnover. 
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COTTON PRICES 


Corresponding 
Date 
1932 | 1933 
d. d. q d. d. 
= Cottoa—Mid. American ...... per lb. | 5-33 | 5-24 | 5-32 | 5-46 |] 5-28 | 5-24 
Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
. Egyptian ......... per lb. | 7-20 | 7-29 | 7-51 | 8-05 |] 7-05 | 7°41 
"S LWISE .....0cececceecereeee per Ib. 92 92 92 94 9} 9 
40'S WEEE ....-cceeceeeeeeerees per Ib. 93 a 9} 10 of 9} 
60’s twist (Egyptian) ...... per Ib. 164} 16 16} 163 15} | 15 
lain. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’sand | s. d. | s. d. | s. d. | s. d. |] s. d. | s. d. 
oom emeness asses aan 17. 3417 3417 3417 4381/17 73117 9 
in Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32’s an 
— ean oe 3 {21 321 3 {21 43/19 43)19 3 
lg.in, ditto, 38 yds., 17 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 10 6|10 6]10 6 }10 7 1/10 10 |10 4 
in, ditto, 373 yds., 16 by 15, 83 lb. ... | 9 4/9 4/9 4/9 SH 9 919 2 


WOOL.—Bradford.—The event of the week has been the 
commencement of the second half of the Australian season at 
Sydney. Bradford importers and topmakers always follow the 
course of prices in that centre with great interest. Several firms 

‘Bare accustomed to buying there because the wool is suitable for 
making good standard tops, and the weekly sales extending from 
now to the end of February, as well as some further sales in March 
and April, promise to constitute a record so far as the quick move- 
ment of wool in Australia is concerned. Other centres are doing 
quite well, and there is every probability of an early finish of the 
season. An advance of 10 per cent. in prices compared with the 
close of the previous series was recorded in Sydney last Tuesday. 
This means that the clean scoured cost of wool, delivered Bradford, 

? is around 343d. for warp 64’s. Consequently tops are costing 41d., 
and it is small wonder that such a price is now being quoted here. 
A large amount of business has been done in most qualities of tops 
since Christmas, though the highest turnover has been in qualities 
from 50’s upwards. The fact that a good deal of the buying in 
Australia is against commitments in the top shows that new 
business is not easily negotiated. Though some people in the 
trade are expressing misgivings about the continued advance in 

* prices, it looks as if there is still sufficient business in the background 

+ to hold them where they are to-day, even if not to move them still 
higher. There is further evidence of the increasing requirements 
in the bigger demand for medium and low crossbred tops. These 
are being consumed more freely than on some occasions when large 
quantities of wool have been bought on Bradford account in New 
_Zealand and elsewhere. The Buenos Aires crossbred market is 
i very firm but inactive at the moment. There has been some 
taking of profits whilst quotations have been advancing to 104d. 
clean, delivered Liverpool, for 40-44’s. There are sellers to-day 
at around 9d. to 94d., but it is not yet possible to touch more than 
Is. for this quality in the top. 


JUTE.—Dundee.—A big improvement in business has taken 
place recently. A sharp advance in prices of raw jute created 
a good demand for yarns and cloth when an improvement in this 
direction was desired, and now spinners and manufacturers are 
gain fairly well placed with orders to complete within the next 
two months. Higher prices for production have not yet been 
freely paid, but quotations are firmly held. Had it not been for 
the Christmas holidays, business done would probably have been 
considerably larger, and, if the raw material were to maintain 
ifrm tone, further good trade can be expected. The year has 
thus closed with brighter prospects following a dull spell. Never- 
theless, spinners and particularly manufacturers have experienced 
improved trading results during the past year, which is a welcome 
change from previous years. Speculative operations in the up- 
country markets in India were responsible for firmer conditions in 
the raw jute markets. Supplies of good quality fibre are being 
tld up and the imports into Calcutta have depreciated recently. 
The advance in prices ranges from 20s. to 30s. per ton from the 
kwest points ruling. Daisee-2/3 rose from {13 to {£14 10s. and 
fours from £12 to £13 10s., while Tossa-2/3, obtainable at one time 
a {13 15s. is now lowest at £15 7s. 6d., and fours jumped from 
{3 to £14 10s., January-February. The value of First Marks 
s{17 15s. and Lightnings are sparingly offered at from {15 7s. 6d., 
wth Hearts quoted at £15 for good quality, January—February. 
A good business was done in jute yarns at Is. 10d. for common 
‘Ib. and at Is. 11d. for 8 Ib. spools, but now spinners are lowest 
# ls. 10$d. and 1s. 114d. respectively, which rates have also been 
kid for some small lots. Twist is firmer at 34,d. for 3-ply 8 lb., 
‘ad sacking yarns are inclined to be dearer at 244d. for 24 ib. weft 
ad 34d. for 8 Ib. chains. Rove is quiet and unchanged at {18 
ir 48 Ib. and £15 5s. for 200 Ib., but the finer yarns are firmer in 
‘mpathy with the improved tone of the market, though business 
— very quiet. Carpet yarns have received attention at from 
Wi. for 14 Ib. warp. Manufacturers have strengthened their 
bsition by the good business done in cloth, the bulk of which was 
picluded at the old rates of 24§d. for 10} oz. 40 in. and 24d. for 
"02., but now the quotations are 2jd. and 24d. respectively. Trade 
patieter at the moment on account of the holiday period. but 
yers are still interested. Linoleum hessians are quiet, but firm, 
Vy goods have come in for some attention at steady rates. 

Ns tta goods have been more active and prices have advanced to 
; 6d. for 10 oz. 40 in. and 17s. 3d. for 8 oz., with Liverpool twills 

- 34. and “ B”’ twills at 44s. 9d., January-March. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


in eT. —T here have been no important developments in the 
temational wheat situation during the past week. Markets 
ve been quiet and quotations are scarcely changed on the week. 
ng to Mr G. Broomhall, total shipments during the past 
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week were 1,296,000 quarters, against 1,262,000 quarters in the 
preceding week. On Wednesday, ‘“‘ May ” futures were quoted in 
Chicago at 84} cents per bushel, against 86§ cents the week before, 
and 844 cents a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday : 
No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 26s. 6d. per 496 Ibs., 
against 26s. 9d. a week ago; No. 2 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, 
ex ship, 25s. 3d., against 25s. 44d.; No. 3 Northern Manitoba, 
Vancouver, ex ship, 24s. 9d., against 24s. 9d.; Australian, ex ship, 
23s. 3d. to 24s., against 23s. 3d. to 24s. a week ago. 

FLOUR.—North American shipments were 147,000 sacks in the 
past week, as compared with 116,000 sacks in the previous week. 
Wednesday’s London quotations were: Straight run, delivered 
country, 22s. 6d. per 280 lbs., against 22s. 6d. last week; delivered 
London, 21s. 6d., as compared with 21s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba 
patents, ex store, 21s. 3d. to 23s. 3d., against 21s. to 23s. Australian, 
ex store, 17s. 6d. to 18s., against 17s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 

BARLEY.—“ May ” futures were 38} cents per bushel in Winnipeg 
on Wednesday, against 383 cents last week and 33} cents a month 
ago. Quotations in London on Wednesday were: “ English 
malting,’ f.o.r., per 448 lbs., 30s. to 50s., against 30s. to 50s. a week 
before. 


OATS.—On Wednesday, ‘“ May” futures were quoted at 37% 
cents per bushel in Chicago, against 37§ cents a week ago and 
34 cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday: ‘ River 
Plate,’’ landed, 15s. 3d. per 320 Ibs., against 15s. 3d. a week ago; 
“ River Plate,” ex ship, 14s. 3d., against 14s. 3d. ; ‘“‘ Chilean White,” 
landed, 17s. 6d., against 17s. 6d. a week earlier. 

MAIZE.—“ May ” futures were quoted on Wednesday at 50§ cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 51} cents a week ago and 46 cents on 
the corresponding date last month. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday: “ Plate,”’ landed, 20s. per 480 lbs., compared with 20s. 
last week; ‘‘ Plate,” ex ship, 17s. 9d. to 19s., as against 17s. 6d. 
to 19s.; ‘“‘ Plate,” “‘ January-February,” 16s. 9d., as against 16s. 9d. 
Yellow maize mill, ex wharf, was quoted at £5 7s. 6d. to £5 12s. 6d. 
per ton against £5 10s. to £5 12s. 6d. per ton a week ago. 

COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 
the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1933-34, 1932-33, 1931-32, 1930-31 :— 


| 1933-1934 | 1932-1933 | 1931-1932 | 1930-1931 


Estimated sales of home-grown 











wheat— Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
1 week to December 30 ........ 130,330 104,100 47,349 62,350 
18 weeks to December 30 ...... 5,642,137 | 4,681,352 | 1,306,372 | 2,287,350 
Average price of English wheat per s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Es cecnacsninausecsearnsnneseerecnneueh 4 5 5§ 3 6 0 511 


The following is a statement showing the Quantities Sold and 
the Average Price of British Corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1929 to 1932 :— 


QuantTitirs SoLp AVERAGE PrIcE PER Cwr 














Week ended 

Wheat Barley Oats Wheat | Barley Oats 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
December 23, 1933 ... 275,939 275,619 43,583 4 5 9 2 5 4 
December 30, 1933 ... 130,330 136,714 18,944 45 9 3 5 3 
December 28, 1929 ... | 133,319 141,466 20,376 9 6 8 8 7 0 
December 27, 1930 ... 61,025 141,744 22,288 6 0 8 3 5 6 
January 2, 1932 ....... 47,349 186,470 45,974 6 0 8 3 6 11 
December 31, 1932 ... 104,100 106,080 12,882 5 3 7 1 5 9 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
quotations in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1931 :— 




















Jan. 2, | Jan. 4, | Jan. 4, | Dec. 20,} Dec. 27,| Jan. 3, 
NEAREST FUTURE 1931 1932 1933 1933 1933 1934 
Winnipeg (No. 1 Manitoba) 
—Cents per 60 Ib. .......... 66} 624 464 58% 63} 655 
Chicago (No. 2 Winter)— ? 
Cents per 60 Ib. ...........++ 798 554 46} 79} 834 844 





The visible supply of wheat, in Canada, at 111,895,000 bushels, 
shows a decrease on the week of 636,000 bushels. Supplies a year 
ago stood at 98,169,000 bushels. 


OTHER FOODS 


SUGAR.—The market in raw sugar has been a little steadier 
following the news that the President of Cuba had decided to 
restrict production in 1934 in accordance with the international 
sugar convention. The spot price of raw sugar in New York on 
Wednesday was 3-15 cents per lb., as compared with 3-15 cents 
per lb. on the corresponding day last week and 3-30 cents per Ib. 
a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London included 
“May delivery ” at 5s. to 5s. 0}d., against 4s. 9}d. to 4s. 10d. 
last week. 

COFFEE.—The New York coffee market has been steadier. On 
Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 8} cents per Ib., as 
compared with 8} cents per lb. last week and 7{ cents per Ib. a 
month ago. The spot market in London has been quiet. Last 
week’s movements of coffee in London were as follows: Brazilian 
landed, 39 bags; delivered, for home consumption, 748 bags; 
exported, nil; stocks, 23,651 bags; against 8,726 bags a year ago. 
Central American, landed, 1,319 packages; delivered, for home 
consumption, 716 packages; exported, 1,233 packages; stocks, 
54,851 packages, against 49,307 last year. Other kinds: Landed, 
1,537 packages; delivered, for home consumption, 1,404 packages; 
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exported, 521 packages; stocks, 105,274 packages; against 78% 
last year. 


COCOA.—The market in cocoa has been a little steadier , 
quotations tended to harden. The “spot” quotation in Np 
York on Wednesday was 4} cents per lb., against 44 cents per pp 
on the corresponding day last week, and 4} cents per Ib. a mon 
ago. The London quotation for Accra, January-March, at 17s, % 
per 50 kilos, c.i.f. Continent, shows a rise of 3d. per 50 kilos on ¢ 
week. Last week’s movements of cocoa in London were as follow 
Landed, 11,248 bags; delivered for home consumption, 3,745 bags 
exported, 41 bags; stocks, 106,996 bags, against 127,248 bags 
year ago. 


TEA.—The quantities catalogued for this week’s auction cop 
prised 28,678 packages of Indian and 14,748 packages of 
tea. Public auctions were resumed on January 2nd. - There 
keen competition among buyers and quotations tended to 
The following table shows the average prices (compiled by the Te 
Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garde 
Account during past weeks :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 
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Week ending “+ pean Ceylon | Java [Sumatra > | Total L 
GRAIN, 
Wheat— 
Dec. 20, 1932 ...... ‘4 "| , eee eee eos 8-0 No. 2, 
Nov. 30, 1933 ...... ‘ , , ' , Nil | 13-1 Eng. ( 
i, 3 gp wee : ° 15-23 | 11-29 | 10-29 Nil | 13-4 9 Barley, 
Dec. 14, 4, seers 15-39 | 11-04 | 10-74 | 12-43 | 13.9 @ Oats, 
Dec. 19, ,, «+00 15-36 wn poe aa 14% § Maize, 
=e 
° ; Flour, 
RICE.—Spot quotations remained unchanged but forwan am 
Rice, Ni 


positions tended to weaken. The “ spot ” price was 7s. 3d. per cwt 
on Wednesday, as compared with 7s. 3d. per cwt. a week ani . 


; : air | 
while the forward quotations, at 6s. per cwt., showed a fall of MEAT- 
per cwt. on the week. Movements in London during the past week "ee! P 
were as follows: Landed, 55 tons; delivered, 200 tons; stock,—  arge 
1,317 tons, against 2,577 tons a year ago. Muttor 


POTATOES.—Demand was only moderate but as supplies have NZ. 
not been excessive prices remained substantially unchanged. At 
the London Borough Market “‘ King Edward "’ sold at 5s. to 5s. 64.” 
per cwt., as compared with 5s. to 5s. 6d. per cwt. last week. . 


SPICES.—The market in pepper has been decidedly firmer an 
both “spot” and “forward ”’ positions are dearer on the week = 
Spot pepper, “‘ Black Singapore,” was quoted at 5d. per lb. __ Dut 
Tuesday, against 43d. per Ib. a week ago. Movements of peppr | HAMS 
in London during the past week were as follows: Black, landed, 
5 tons; delivered, 2 tons; stocks, 637 tons, against 381 tons a year 
ago. White, landed, 123 tons; delivered, 13 tons; stocks, 226 
tons, against 535 tons a year ago. ~~ 


MEAT.—The tendency of prices at the Smithfield market has | 
been easier. Wednesday’s quotation for Argentine beef, chilled New 
hindquarters, was 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. per 8 lbs., as compared with 
4s. to 4s. 4d. last week. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. to 4s. 
per 8 Ibs., against 3s. to 4s. a week ago. According to the Smith-§ (Dut 
field official market report, supplies during last week amounted tog — 11/8 


6,168 tons, against 5,803 tons in the corresponding week last year.§ M3, 
Imported beef, principally Argentine, formed 85-4 per cent. off] Grenad 
the beef supplies, against 86-2 per cent. a year ago. Importedg COFFI 
mutton, mainly from New Zealand, formed 78-2 per cent. of the i 
total supply of mutton and lamb, against 77-1 per cent. in the santos 
same week last year. Colomt 

Costa I 

East Ir 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Very quiet conditions rule, the 
market generally lacking buoyancy. Trade in linseed continues 
within narrow compass and very little is passing in new Plate crop, 
value of which for January-February shipment remains around 
£9 5s. For the earliest shipments in late December {£9 10s. is 
asked and a quantity of old crop on spot is held for £9 17s. 64. 
Indian linseed is easier, Calcutta to London to March offering at 
£10 15s. and Bombay {10 17s. 6d. to £11. The quantity afloat 
for Europe is now 117,200 tons (including 31,800 tons from India), 
or 6,700 tons more than last week. The new crop in Argentina is 
coming down to the ports in greater volume and trade opinion is 
that the final official estimate of 1,377,000 tons will be exceeded. 
The crop outlook in India is considered satisfactory. Egyptiaa 
cottonseed is only quiet and spot at Hull has been done at {4, 
while “ shipment” is quoted £4 2s. 6d. to £4 7s. 6d., according to 
date. Vegetable oils generally are without adequate support and 
prices have an easier tendency. Consumers evince but 
interest in linseed oil, current value of which for January delivery 
is £19 per ton naked ex Hull mill, and for February—April, {19 5s. 
Cotton oil is slow. Crude Egyptian ex Hull offers at £13 10s. and 
common edible at {16 per ton. Trade in oilcakes is below no 
and late values are held with difficulty. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Business in the hide and leather markets 
has been rather more interesting since the resumption of work, 
the tone is firm. Actual sales of finished leather have not bees 
for large quantities, but the amount of inquiry coming to hi 
seems to suggest that once consumers have finished stocktaking, 
a larger turnover can be expected. At the auctions of hides 
skins from home-slaughtered cattle this week, prices of all de 
scriptions were unchanged from the sale of a fortnight ago at the 
Manchester market, while at Leeds several weights of ox 
heifers were dearer by 4d. per lb. Some descriptions of im 
hides have also realised a fraction more money, and the figures 
now asked for Argentine heavy ox are from 5d. to 5}d. per Ib. 
Dry hides from the same origin are a little dearer to buy, while 
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most sorts of Africans are selling steadily at about unchanged RUBBER.—The market in rubber has been firm on reports that 
rates. Orders for sole leather this week have to a large extent been __ restriction negotiations were proceeding satisfactorily. In New 
confined to those sorts of bends suitable for the repairing section York, Wednesday’s spot price for rubber, at 8-85 cents per lb., 
































rs of the boot trade; consequently, English and wetsalted types in compared with 8-85 cents per lb. a week ago. Wednesday’s 
“eM the medium averages have been most sought after. A limited official closing price for standard ribbed smoked sheet in London 
7 amount of business has been done in dry hide bends and offal, as was 4}d. per lb., against 4,4,d. per lb. on the corresponding day last 
7 most shoe manufacturers have only just returned to normal con- week. In forward positions, business has been done at 44d. to 
= ditions. In the upper leather section inquiry is being made for 4$d. for July-September, 1934, as against 44§d. to 4i§d. a week 
sags calf and kid leathers and, to a lesser degree, for patent and reptiles. ago. Movements of rubber in London and Liverpool during the 
a | Immediate orders for these goods, however, have been concerned past week were as follows: Stocks at the end of last week, at 
mainly with small quantities, but there is some jndication of the 86,791 tons, show a decrease of 58 tons as compared with the 
Com possibility of larger business in the near future. preceding week. 
den 
WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 
The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 
otal Lee ALS AND MEAT |) ee a tb. 14 and ted Cape... 0 SRO 6 
GRAIN CEREALS = a te ee ~ nwa. Market Hide, Manca ' : 
— Wheat— s. d. s. d. SPICES— msland, scd. super cmbg.... 29 Best heavy ox andheifer 0 44 0 5 
8-01 No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 25 3 Pepper, per lb.— S.W. greasy, super cmbg. ..... 18 eee 0 0 ‘} 
3-01 Eng. Gaz. av., percwt. 4 5 untok, fair White..... 0 7% N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-56...... 15 Bet Calf .....ssssssesseeee 0 44 07 
34 I Barley, Eng. Gaz. av...... 9 3 Black Lampong......... 0 5 Tops— Crossbred 40-44 74 INDIGO— 
$6 0 Oats, nee S Cinnamon—lIst sort, perlb. 0 5 Merinos 70’ 41 Bengal gd. red.-vio. to 
a8 Suite, La’Plata, landed, Cloves—Zanzibar per lb. 0 » 64's ... - 40 fiNe.......e.000--per Ib, & 6 
, ID. scccccscccccccccccces 20 0 Ginger—per cwt.— Crossbred 48’s.. 154 amen, eced ‘ 
Flour, Lon. stan. ex mill, APTICAN........20ceeeceeeeee 18 6 oe 46’s.. 14 Sole a — 
wari i cemsennit 2 3 Jamaica, ord. togood.. 80 9 100 0 Se SURE Bie ecne 
. Rice,No.2 Burma, percwt. 6 0 = Male .....e.eeeeeeee per COAL— Me da il lo eecccccccccoccocce 
CWA Tapioca, per cwt.— — en Weish, best Ad'ty....ton 19 6 Shoulders fa DS Hidcs 0 8 O11 
: air Flake, Singapore.. 14 0 SUGAR— Durhani, best gas, f.0.b. Do. Eng.orWSdo. 011 1 5 
of T— (Duty, 200 ges cwt.) eeeeeecccccccesceeecs 14 8 Bellies from DS 0 6 0 8 
week Beet, per 8 Ibs.— ere So pet Sheffield, best house, at Do. Eng.orWS do. 0 7% 010 
English long sides ...... 248 Sy 2 Cet, 2 0 ciletieneainiantie 0 24 0 Dressing Hides 14 2 0 
Locks, Argentine chilled hinds 310 4 4 B.W.L., crystallised ..... 18 3 19 3 IRON AND STEEL— Ro. Eng. Calf 20/30 ib. 30 40 
Mutton, per 8 Ibs.— Java, white, c. & f. India Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. Aust. Bends.......... -10 414 
Lag wether eneneeen 50 5 8 -Jan 6 it ton 62 6 vaGRTAMa cas.” ‘ 
have N. . frozen op teeeenee 3.0 40 Bars, M’brough evccecccce 195 0 ‘ ked, cone t 18/60 
~ AtM Lamb, per 8 Ibs.— lt Steel Rails, heavy ......170 0 eee Ce 
N.Z, fFOZEN ....20+0000000e 6 5 4 3 22 9 Tin plates ...... per box 16 6 16 9 Eolenaual nore 14/10/0 
8. 6d. Pork, English, per 8 lbs. 6 0 6 8 0 20 6 MET s.d. £8.d. Coconut, crude............... 17/0/0 
FOODS 19 Copper, Electrolytic, ton 35/10/0 35/15/0 Pap erneeanneain 
OTHER 1} 18 | ee 12/12/6 
and BACON— eets (strong).........+. 62/0/0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng 
: Irish .ssesseee perewt. 76 0 83 0 Gard serevsssoee 3/9 i dienenisepnen . 70/0 
Wee Dash. .sssssosssssserenees 0 Lead, Eng. Pig ... per ton 12/5/0 12/15/0 Seeds— Linseed 
D. 00 Dutch w.sesesessseerseene 2 0 Soft Foreign ............ 10/17/6  11/2/6 La Siete. o oon 
sent Broken Pek 1 0 : 5% 6S oe + 2 Meee seoneee aa 14/15/0 Jan.-Feb. .....0.cceseeee 1/5] 
epper ‘ roken OS cccccccccces n—Engilish ingots ......: — 
nded, teen DS ms Orange Pekoe ............ Lobi 4 Ss iad ooh... 226/17/6 227/0/9 -« Ca#eutta—per ton ...... Pa a 
a year Beoken Orange Pekoe... 1 052 2 MISCELLANEOUS Turpentine, per cwt......... 43 0 
2.006 9 67 0 eer a — 1 pas CHEMICALS— » * 4% § 4 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Be Mob oe 8 Bea's PRT AE Aghareribisx 9 9 8 gh MStarpnt.t, bw: 
CHEESE— ee Oxalic, net ............064. @ 4 © @& i # Petesiems. Amer cia 
t has | jan ...... percwt 46 0 50 0 Broken ewvesssoeee OB if 2 Ob —Tartaric, English, ics 8% 0114 1 OF a —— ee 
hilled . New Zealand ............ 0 4 0 TOBACCO— Alcohol, Plain Ethyl........ 12 0 Fuel oil, in bulk. for 
with § English Cheddars ...... 90 0 94 0 (Duty, 9/6-10/6 per Ib., s. £ 8. caaein. an tae 
to 46. Ditch -ssrserereeererenees 0 740 aefoe growth, 7/Si- Alum, lump ...... perton 815 9 O Thames— " 
‘ait A— 8/3% per Ib.) Ammonia, carb. ...... ton 27 10 28 0 Furnace... per gall. 0 sit 
mith-§ (Duty, British grown, Virginia leaf— Sulphate ........c0ssseee 6/17/6 7 5 Diesel ..... per gall 0 4t 
ted tom _ (11/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) Common to - 010 3 6 = Arsenic, lump ... perton 35 0 40 0 Lubricating oil ex store £ 
| Accra, £.£. ....+..++ percwt. 18 6 19 6 Rhodesian leaf - 010 2 6 — Bleaching powder, perton 9 0 9 10 London—per ton— 
JOT Trinidad.........se-sesceennes 30 0 40 0 = Nyasaland leaf ~ SS 2s s. d. s. d, i ccceummamenonn 10/10/0 21/10/0 
at. Of Grenada .........seceeceseees 26 0 0 »_ SEFIPS ..........4. 08 26 Borax, grain ..... percwt. 13 0 Reds ......00. 10/10/0 16/7/6 
rorted i COFFEE— East Indian leaf ............ oO 441 2 kp POWDET.......00c0eeeee 14 6 Cylinder ..... 11/0/0 26/0/0 
of the ms ee eee ” Strips .......... 05 1 8 Nitrate peeeaee-. per cwt z : : ° .<—-=CC—COS 
; foreign, 14/- cwt.) te, net ..... American ...... 
in the ng c. & f. cwt. 40 0 “Sulphate a poner’ 12 o 12 9 onmuninine ——- — mer 
jan, good............ 50 0 60 0 -Ammoniac... percwt. 42 6 45 0 St. ribbed smoked sheet * s. 
tata Rica, med. to good 62 0 82 0 Soda Bicarb. ..... perewt. 9 0 10 6 —— rr es 
Keaya, medium .”........ 52 0 72 0 —, al s. £ 5. Fine Hard Para perlb. 0 4 
Sulphate of Copper, perton 15 10 16 0 | SHELLAC— 
English ......... per 120 15 0 15 6 CEMENT, London— s. d. s. d. TN Orange ..... per cwt. 84 0 89 0 
icecgedmenians 13 9 14 3 Portland, best Eng. pr. ton— SHELLS— £ s. 5. 
FRUIT— 0 In jute sacks (11 to ton) 44 9 W. Aust. M.-o.-P. ,, 2 10 5 
0 In free paper bags (20 to TALLOW— s. d. 
snanenonecss cases 6 16 _ a London Town percwt. 20 0 
Lemons, Sicilian ...boxes 8 0 12 0 an P, per tc 0 COPRA— fs. d. TIMBER— £ s. d. 
eeaanenee cases 13 2 0 Manilla, sae. «14 0 15 0 = SD. Straits c.i.f., per ton 9/12/6 Swedish u/s 3 x8... perstd. 19 0 0 
Naples ... boxes ae Sisal, African, Jan. 0 16 0 Smoked South Sea ......... 7/12/6 2 24x7... » 18 00 
Amer. (var.) bris. eee DRUGS— a 2 z4... 9p 17 0 0 
(var.) boxes 9 O 12 O Camphor— .........sse0see s.d. s.d. Can'dn Spruce, Dis... 200 
Australian ....... Japan, refined per Ib. 2 2 Pitchpine ......0.000++« per load 9 0 0 
Castor-0il .........+.. per lb. 85 0 95 0 Rio Dals ......:.0000000 per std. 30 0 0 
| md pitiiiesee 10 0 11 O pommate .. mined rib. 4 6 com. anes mcte en = S ° 
~ oo oo , Wa ‘ ionduras Mahg. ove @, &, 
Grapes, Lisbon, $ boxes d HIDES— reas Ib. 13 6 14 0 African a nee oa 
Almeria 12 0 17 0 Wet salted—Australian Amer. Oak Boards ...... a 06 6 
‘ 6 oe 9 9:88 je oan » 066 
Irish bladders............ 38 0 54 0 apan 7 0 West Indian................ 0 34 0 4 English Oak Planks ..... » 0960 
at ff. American, boxes, 56 lbs. 29 6 31 9 talian—raw, fr.... Milan 7 0 8 6 i itticniaeeneavsnnnnswnere 04 0 4 >. —— +e » 070 
a ¢ Exclusive of Government tax of 1d. per gallon. 
small 
elivery 
(19 5s. UNITED STATES 
o - (New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 
Jan. 4, Dec.6, Dec.27, Jan.3, Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 
arkets 1933 1933 1933 1934 deg., spot, per Ib............2++ 2-80 3-30 3°15 3-15 
k, and vo, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents Cotton, middling, spot, per Ib. 6-30 10-15 10-30 10-45 
t been} 4, uture, Chicago, per bushel .. 464 845 834 843 Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 
hand nearest future, Chicago, Sin nitchdcaiiensnnenienanne 3-13 8-85 8-85 8-85 
raking, ST cisieliilipatiicinammnieniien 263 46 45§ 50} Petrol ‘m. P oot 1 oe ; d 
es and » Nearest future, Chicago, CIO, SCANSyVanIA CrUds 2-142 192-212 192-2 
Ge BM Bathe «.........nesccesneeenee 17} 34 354 378 standard grades, per barrel... 122-14 82-212 192-212 
at the | *¥& nearest future, Chicago, Copper “Electrolytic,” Do- 
AE Gi IID crscncosmnesecvevessees 343 564 55 574 mestic, spot, per Ib...........+. 5 8-00 88:25 868-25 
, Barley, nearest future, Chicago, Copper, *‘ Electrolytic,’’ Copper 
figures con SE sncencismnaieememmnns 293 402 47} 52 kxporters, Inc., spot, per lb. 5-10 7°65 8-25 8-25 
per Ib. e, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib. 8 75 8t 8} Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, 
while | ,.” Santos No. 4, cash, per Ib. 9} 9} of 94 ET iicereneesseresennvonsencverees 3-125 4-50 4°375 4-30 
, “oroa, Accra, nearest future, Lead, spot, per Ib. ............06+ 3-00 4°15 4-15 4-00 


iiciksies sanaieienitaion 3-51 3-96 3-87 3-98 Tin, “ Straits,” spot, per Ib. ... 21°80 52-80 52-80 52-75 
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THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 


BANKING CORPORATION 


(lacorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. 
of members is limited to the extent and in manner 
prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL .. - $50,000,000 
IssuED AND FuLty Patip-up . eyed 
STERLING _ 500, 
REsERve Funn{ orien “XI gf0{000/000 
Reserve LiaBitity OF Proprietors ... $20,000,000 


Head Office :—HONGKONG 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
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T. H. R. SHAW, Deputy-Chairman 
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A weekly journal de- 
voted to the practical 
side of finance, textile 
trades, the coal trade, 
insurance,engineering, 
shipping trades, Com- 
pany results, market 
reports. 


Read throughout India 
by people with money 
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Specimen copies, advert. 
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(W. T. DAY’S Representations) 
11 Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND | 


LIMITED 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


Established 1825 


Affiliated with Lloyds Bank, Limited 





Capital Subscribed, 25,000,000 
RESERVE FUND, £1,550,000 


Paid-up, 21,100,000 
e DEPOSITS (ist November, 1933), 234,423,314 


Uncalled, 23,900,000 





Head Office - - 


JOHN TAYLOR LEGGAT, General Manager 


- EDINBURGH 


FREDERICK GEORGE DRYBURGH, Secretary 





LONDON OFFICES : 
CITY OFFICE : 37 Nicholas Lane, 


JOHN COWAN, Manager 
WEST END OFFICE: 18-20 R 


E.C.4 
W. R. GILCHRIST, Assistant Manager 
ent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


JAMES MOIR, Manager 
Branches in all the principal cities and places in Scotland. Every description of Banking business transacted 


The Bank undertakes the duties of Trustee or Executor under Wills, 


Trustee under 


Marriage and other settlements, and ‘Trustee for Debenture and other Is3es, etc. 





Comprehensive Family Policy 
Securing 


Guaranteed Income of 15% 


as provision for Widow and Children combined with a 


Whole Life Assurance 





Apply for New Explanatory Leaflet to : 
GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
188-190, FLEET STREET, LONDON, £.C.4 
Founded 1848 
Total Payments to Policy - Holders 
£47,000,000 
The Gresham Fire & Accident Insurance Society, 


Limited, transacts all classes of fire and accident 
business. Chief Office: 188-190 Fleet St., London 












ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 50 Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C.2. Total Income exceeds 
£3,000,000. Funds exceed {13,000,000. Claims 
paid exceed {14,000,000. Annual Reports and 
Prospectuses can be obtained on application. 





FAMILY FIRST 


£1,000 with prot At Death 


AND 


£200 Per Year 


During a definite period 


PEARL ASSURANCE 
Co., LTD. 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


PEARL POLICY 


Le ee ae 





DOMINION OF CANADA 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1953-58 





For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants 
due 1st March, 1934, on the above-mentioned loan 
the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of 
the 1st February, 1934, after which date the Stock 
will be transferred ex dividend. 

For BANK OF MONTREAL, Financial Agents of 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 

EDWARD POPE, Manager. 

47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 

1st January, 1934. 


SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILWAY 
FIVE PER CENT. STERLING LOAN OF 1923 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS 
due 15th January, 1934, will be PAID on and after 
that date (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 
11 and 3 at The Yokohama Specie Bank Limited, 
where lists may be obtained. 


Coupons must be left three clear days for examination 
prior to payment. 
For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Limited. 


D. NOHARA, Manager. 
7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.z. 
Ist January, 1934. 


THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE 
STOCK 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Trans 
fer Register in respect of the above Stock will be 
closed trom the 18th to the 3ist January, 19%, 
both dates inclusive, for the purpose of preparing 
the half-yearly Interest Warrants. 


By Order of the Board, 
H .J. FLEWITT, 
Secretary. 


Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
4th January, 1934. 





CITY OF FORT WILLIAM 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES 





The City of Fort William announces that the 
COUPONS falling due rst February, 1934, om the 
above-mentioned Debentures may be PRESENTED 
on and after rsth January, 1934, between the hours 
of 10 and 2 o'clock (Saturdays excepted) at the Bank 
of Montreal, 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 

Three clear days required for examination. 


Lists may be obtained on application at the Bank. 
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